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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 


DECEMBER    1 5  AND  16,  1898. 


PURSUANT  to  call,  duly  issued,  the  eighteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1898.  Among  the  delegates  in  attendance  during  the 
several  sessions  were  the  following : 

Baltimore  :  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
Joseph  Packard,  Jr.,  William  Reynolds,  William  Keyser,  W. 
Hall  Harris,  John  C.  Rose,  Edwin  G.  Baetjer,  Henry  W. 
Williams,  T.  Erskine  Carson,  Cleveland  P.  Manning,  George 
Reuling,  George  Pope,  John  J.  Dobler,  Skipwith  Wilmer,  G. 
W.  Gail,  Fabian  Franklin,  John  Helmsley  Johnson,  Alex.  Y. 
Dolfield,  Dr.  Samuel  Theobald,  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  John 
M.  Glenn,  Lawrence  Tumbull,  Wm.  T.  Brigham. 

Boston:    Richard  Henry  Dana. 

Brooklins:     Dana  Estes. 

Buffalo:  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  Henry  A.  Richmond, 
Frederick  Almy,  Charles  B.  Wheeler. 

Cambridge:     Morrill  Wyman,  Jr. 

Chicago  :    John  W.  Ela. 

Cincinnati  :     Charles  W.  Wilby,  Max  B.  May. 

Connecticut  :     W.  A.  Aiken,  Robert  P.  Keep,  Norwich. 

District  of  Columbia  :  John  Joy  Edson,  Frederick  L. 
SiddonSy  Henry  Heywood  Glassie,  John  T.  Doyle,  Charles 
Lyman,  Theodore  De  Land,  Adolf  G.  Wolf,  Charles  W. 
Stetson. 


Harvard  Univirsity  :     F.  C.  Sutro. 

Indiana  :    William  Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond. 

New  York:  Carl  Schurz,  Silas  W.  Burt,  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  William  Potts,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Edward  Gary, 
J.  Lawrence  McKeever,  Cornelius  B.  Smith,  George  Haven 
Putnam,  Charles  W.  Watson,  Charles  Collins,  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  Frederick  H.  Allen,  George  McAneny. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  :  Francis  O.  Mason,  J.  Lawrence  Slos- 
son,  Theodore  J.  Smith. 

Philadelphia  :  Herbert  Welsh,  Charles  Richardson,  R. 
Francis  Wood,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  George  Burnham, 
Jr.,  W.  W.  Montgomery,  John  Field,  Enoch  Lewis. 

St.  Louis  :     Frederick  N.  Judson,  Albert  L.  Berry. 

Virginia  :     H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton. 


In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Associations  and  other  bodies  having  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  among  their  objects,  delegates  were 
present  from  a  number  of  such  organizations,  as  follows ; 

Chicago: — Citizens*  Association :     Murray  Nelson,  Jr. 

Cleveland: — Chamber  of  Commerce  :  William  E.  Cush- 
ing. 

Boston  : — Massachusetts  Reform  Club :  Charles  Warren, 
WUliam  C.  Wait. 

Washington: — Civic  Centre:     Dr.  Murray  Gait  Motter. 

The  morning  session  of  the  15th,  commencing  at  10.30 
o'clock,  was  occupied  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General  and 
Executive  Committees,  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Music 
Hall. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President,  Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 
was  delivered  at  Lehmann's  Hall  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  z5th.    It  is  as  follows : 


A    REVIEW   OF   THE   YEAR. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League ^  at  Baltimore^  Md,^ 
December  /f,   J8g8, 


By   Hon.   Carl  Schurz. 


It  was  in  this  hall  that,  six  years  ago,  my  predecessor,  George 
William  Curtis,  whose  memory  is  reverently  and  affect- 
ionately cherished  by  us  all,  delivered  the  last  of  his  annual 
addresses — addresses  which  never  failed  to  instruct  our 
judgment,  to  strengthen  our  faith,  to  inspire  our  efforts,  and  to 
lilt  us  up  to  a  higher  conception  of  patriotic  duty.  After 
having,  with  the  peculiar  grace  and  force  of  his  eloquence, 
discussed  the  evils  and  dangers  flowing  from  the  use  of  offi- 
cial patronage  as  party  spoil,  he  proceeded,  as  had  al- 
ways been  his  wont  on  similar  occasions,  to  review  the  con- 
duct of  those  in  power,  as  that  conduct  had  served  to  advance 
or  to  hinder  the  reform  of  the  civil  service ;  and  in  doing  so  he 
pronounced  praise  or  censure,  according  to  the  facts  before 
him,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness,  without  fear  or  favor. 
In  his  annual  address  of  1886  he  declared: 

"This  League  is  the  only  organized  and  authentic  national 
representative  of  the  reform  sentiment.  I  challenge  any  man 
to  show  that  it  has  in  any  degree,  or  at  any  time,  betrayed  the 
trust  voluntarily  assumed  by  it,  with  the  approval  of  the 
locally  organized  friends  of  reform,  of  honestly  and  adequately 
representing  that  sentiment,  and  its  criticisms  and  demands 
upon  political  parties  and  public  men.  The  League  has  pan- 
tiered  to  no  personal  ambition,  to  no  party  purpose.  It  has 
been  no  man's  instrument,  nor  has  it  been  the  organ  of  any 
faction." 

I  trust  the  League  deserves  this  definition  of  its  character 
and  attitude  to-day  as  much  as  it  deserved  it    twelve  years 
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ago,  and  that  it  will  always  deserve  it  while  it  lives.  Indeed, 
if  it  ever  ceased  to  be  perfectly  non-partisan  as  between 
political  parties,  and  perfectly  impartial  as  between  persons,  it 
would  forfeit  all  claim  to  public  confidence,  and  all  possibility 
of  public  usefulness.  And  this  1  am  confident  it  never  will, 
so  long  at  least  as  you  and  I  have  any  part  in  its  direction. 

Our  record  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  we  have 
always  been  heartily  glad  to  praise  and  heartily  sorry,  even  re- 
luctant, to  blame,  when  our  duty  demanded  it.  Aiid  so  we 
are  now.  But  at  present  we  find  ourselves,  much  against  our  lik- 
ing, compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  year  now  ending 
the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  has  been  less  prosperous  than 
in  the  year  which  preceded  it.  In  saying  this,  1  have  the  na- 
tional service  especially  in  mind. 

President  McKinley,  was  elected  on  a  platform  which  de- 
clared that :  "  The  civil  service  law  was  placed  on  the  Statute 
book  by  the  Republican  party,  which  has  always  sustained  it, 
and  we  renew  our  repeated  declaration  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced,  and  extended  wherever 
practicable."  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  emphatically  accepted  tliis  platform,  and  pledged  him- 
self that  under  his  administration  there  should  be  no  backward 
step.  These  pledges  clearly  covered  the  extension  and  the  scope 
of  the  civil  service  rules  made  by  President  Cleveland,  which  had 
long  been  published  and  sufficiently  discussed  by  the  public 
press  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  every  intelligent  per- 
son in  any  manner  interested  in  public  affairs.  At  our  last 
annual  meeting,  at  Cincinnati,  the  League  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  was  profuse  in  its  praise  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  President  McKinley  had  withstood  the  pressure  of  the 
spoils  politicians  urging  him  to  rescind  President  Cleveland's 
order,  and  with  which  he  had  upheld  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system  as  far  as  it  then  existed ;  and  gladly  were  some 
delinquencies  of  minor  importance  overlooked  which,  occur- 
ing  here  and  there,  it  was  hoped  would  be  promptly  corrected 
by  the  administration  as  soon  as  its  attention  were  invited  to 
them.  In  short,  the  League  in  every  possible  manner  ex- 
pressed its  confidence  in  the  President's  intention  to  make 
good  the  solemn  pledges  of  his  party,  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
it  left  nothing  undone  to  assist  him  in  doing  so,  by  offering 
such  information  as  was  at  its  disposal,  and  such  suggestions 


as  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
the  President  miifonnly  received  such  information  and  such 
suggestions  with  great  courtesy,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  have  his  earnest  consideration. 

But  some  time  ago  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he 
purposed  to  issue  an  order  excepting  certain  important 
classes  of  offices  from  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law, 
against  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  respectfully  to  remon- 
strate, hoping  to  convince  him  :hat  such  exceptions  were  un- 
necessary and  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 
When  the  report  that  such  an  order  would  after  all  be  issued 
continued  to  appear,  the  League  thought  it  proper  to  submit 
to  him  a  more  formal  protest,  which  has  been  spread  before  the 
public,  together  with  elaborate  briefs  showing  in  detail  how 
uncalled  for,  as  we  thought,  as  well  as  how  hurtful,  such  cur- 
tailments of  the  merit  system  would  be. 

So  far  the  order  in  question  has  not  appeared,  but  we 
have  no  assurance  of  any  sort  that  the  President  has  changed 
his  mind  as  to  his  intention  to  issue  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  can  only  repeat  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  the  Gen- 
eral and  Executive  Committees  of  the  League  in  these 
words: 

"We  believe  that  changes,  whereby  positions  and  classes  of 
positions  are  now  removed  permanently  from  the  classified 
service,  will  be  accepted  not  only  as  a  step  backward,  but  as 
proof  that  the  system  is  not  regarded  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration as  here,  and  here  to  stay,  and  will  inevitably  awaken 
doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  repeated  declarations  of  the  party 
now  dominant  in  national  affairs  that  the  law  establishing  it 
shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  extended  wher- 
ever practicable.  How  far  this  view  of  the  action  said  to  be  con- 
templated would  be  just  or  reasonable,  we  do  not  think  it  need 
fill  to  discuss :  we  lay  before  you  our  conviction  that  it  would 
be  the  view  taken,  in  fact,  by  the  intelligent  public,  that  it  would 
impair  the  confidence  of  many  patriotic  Americans  in  the  honor 
and  good  faith  of  their  government,  and  that  it  would  en- 
courage the  pernicious  activity  of  men  interested  in  our  poli- 
tics principsdly  as  a  means  of  securing  selfish  advantage. 
We  urge  earnestly,  that  these  grave  evils  may  be  guarded 
against."  And  I  may  add  that  if  the  President  should  after  all 
decide  to  abstain  from  issuing  such   an  order  that  decision 
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Cleveland  issued,  in  1895,  an  order  that  no  person  should  be 
appointed  to  a  Consulship,  the  salary  of  which  was  between 
$1,000  and  $2,500,  both  inclusive,  without  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  examination  on  the  following  subjects : 

(i)  General  education,  knowledge  of  languages,  business  training 
and  experience. 

(2)  The  country  in  which  the  consul  or  commercial  agent  is  to  reside, 
its  government,  chief  magistrate,  geographical  features,  principal  cities, 
chief  production  and  its  commercial  intercourse  and  relations  with  the 
United  Sutes. 

(3)  The  exequatur,  its  nature  and  use. 

(4)  Functions  of  a  consul  or  commercial  agent  as  compared  with 
those  of  a  vice-consul  or  consular-agent ,  relation  of  former  to  latter,  also 
to  the  United  States  minister  or  ambassador  at  the  capital  of  the  country. 

(5)  Duties  of  a  consul  or  commercial  agent  as  regards  : 

{a)  Correspondence  with  the  State  Department  and  the  fonn 

thereof. 
(d)  Passports,  granting  and  visaing. 

(c)  United  States  merchant  vessels  in  a  foreign  port,  and  their 

crews,  wlMther  seeking  discharge,  deserting,  or  destitute. 

(d)  Wrecks  within  the  jurisdiction. 

le)  Wrongs  to  United  States  citizens  within  jurisdiction. 

(/)  Invoices. 

(^)  Official  fees  and  accounts. 

(6)  Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country. 

(7)  Relations  of  ambassador  and  minister  to  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  as  compared  with  those  of  consul  or  commercial 
agent  to  those  of  the  countries  where  they  reside. 

(8)  Acts  of  ambassador  or  minister,  how  far  binding  upon  his 
country. 

(9)  Diplomatic,  judicial,  and  commercial  functions  of  consuls  or 
commercial  agents. 

(10)  Piracy,  what  it  is  and  where  punishable. 

(11)  Consular  Regulations  of  the  United  States — copy  of  which  (to 
be  returned  to  the  Department)  will  be  supplied  to  each  candidate  upon 
application. 

(12)  Such  other  subject  or  subjects  as  the  Board  may  deem  important 
and  appropriate  in  any  particular  case. 

These  examinatious  were  to  be  conducted  by  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor 
of  the  State  Department,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau. 

Secretary  Olney,  himself,  pronounced  this  order  at  the  time 
of  its  promulgation,  not  a  final  measure,  but  a  ''  step  in  the 
right  direction/'  As  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  a  proof 
of  good  intentions,  and  as  an  official  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  withdrawing  the  Consular  service  from  the  reach  of 
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reform  was  to  be  made,  must  understand  that  their  efforts  have 
so  far  been  in  vain,  and  that,  very  thinly  disguised,  the  old 
spoils  methods  in  the  appointment  of  Consular  officers  are  in 
full  flower.  They  seem  to  acknowledge  this,  for  they  have  be- 
gun to  petition  for  reform  of  the  consular  service  once  more, 
with  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  lead. 

I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of  every  member  of 
this  League — indeed  of  every  honest  and  self-respecting  citi- 
zen the  country  over — when  I  say  that  we  should  prefer  the 
dropping  of  the  disguise.  If  men  of  unsuitable  character  and 
acquirements  must,  at  the  dictation  of  Senatorial  or  other  bosses, 
be  put  into  the  Counsular  Service  of  the  country,  let  it  at  least 
be  done  frankly  and  courageously  under  the  old  spoils  flag, 
anti  not  under  the  cover  of  a  so-called  reform  system. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Col.  John  Hay,  has  done  a 
good  service  to  the  country  by  permitting  the  truth  about 
the  Consular  examinations  to  emerge  from  the  veil  of  mystery 
in  which  they  had  been  shrouded.  The  public  obligation 
to  him  will  of  course  be  much  greater  if  he  employs  his 
official  influence  to  the  utmost,  as  I  earnestly  hope  he  will, 
toward  accomplishing  what  the  business  community  of  the 
country  has  so  long  and  so  vainly  been  praying  for — that  is  a 
system  of  examinations  for  Consular  positions  that  will  really 
rescue  the  Consular  service  from  the  deleterious  touch  of  spoils 
politics,  and  bring  to  it  the  best  attainable  ability  and  character. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  man  to  do  this,  and  that  he 
has  the  honorable  ambition  to  earn  this  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country.  But  if  he  makes  the  attempt  he  will,  in  order  to 
succeed,  have  to  take  the  experience  of  the  past  earnestly  to 
heart.  Why  have  all  similiar  attempts  failed  ?  Not  necessarily 
because  the  men  making  them  acted  in  bad  faith,  but  because 
they  contented  themselves  with  mere  pass  examinations. 

The  first  consequence  regularly  was  that  presently  ad- 
mission to  these  examinations  was  granted  only  by  way  of 
political  favor  and  influence  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  politi- 
cal favor  and  influence  which  had  secured  to  the  favored 
the  admission  to  the  examination,  then  also  proved  strong 
enough  to  have  the  examination  so  arranged  that  the  favored 
could  easily  pass.  And  thus  appointments  were  controlled  by 
influence  and  favor,  just  as  they  had  been  before.  Now  I 
admit  that  in   countries  in  which  spoils  politics  have   never 
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d,  as  in  Germany,  or  in  which,  as  in  England,  they 
ig  ceased  to  prevail  so  as  to  have  entirely  (Usappeared 
i  habits  and  even  from  the  memory  of  the  people,  pass- 
itions  may  more  easily  be  maintained  in  practical  ef- 

although  even  there, — as  John  Stuart  Mill  forcibly 
.  in  a  well  remembered  dissertation — even  there  they 
t  to  deteriorate.  But  in  a  country,  in  the  politics  of 
le  spoils  system  has  long  been  the  rule,  is  still  struggling 
tence,  and  has  a  majority  of  active  politicians  still 
ide,  and  those  spoils  politicans  constantly  scheming 
prevent  every  arrangement  that  might  wrench  any 
ith  a  salary  worth  having  from  their  grasp,  or  how  to 
or  circumvent  existing  barriers  in  order  to  get  hold  of 
Bees  again — in  such  a  country  mere  pass  examinations 
ver  the  purpose  only  when  they  are  conducted  by  ex- 
Jly  conscientious  and  competent  persons  under  an 
xation  so  indomitably   resolved  to  maintain  them  in 

integrity,  as  to  be  perfectly  proof  against  all  politi- 
ence  and  pressure  An  administration  fully  answer- 
requirement  we  have  not  had  yet.  It  is  therefore 
y  that  in  such  surroundings  the  administration  should 
itself  with  as  strong  a  bulwark  as  possible  against  tlie 

of  influence,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  as  yet  dis- 

is  the  competitive  system  of  examination,  open  to  all, 
ives  the  best  man  the  best  chance  for  appointment 
regard  to  party  affiliations.  In  this  respect  I  can 
eat  what  I  said  in  my  last  annual  address : 
OUT  commercial  conmiunity  wants  a  real  reform  in  the 
of  appointment  to  Consular  positions,  it  must  insist 
rce  things :  competitive  examination  for  admission  to 
sular  service ;  promotion  only  for  merit ;  and  removal 
cause." 

can  it  be  said  that  competitive  examinations  are  in- 
>le  to  Consular  offices,  appointments  to  which  aresub- 
onfirmation  by  the  Senate;  for  it  is  wholly  within  the 
nd  discretion  of  the  President   to  order,  for  his  own 


responsibilitj  to  their  constituents.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  President  introduced  such  a  system,  and  the  Senate 
sought  to  break  it  down  by  systematically  rejecting  the 
candidates  so  selected,  the  commercial  community  would 
rise  up  in  its  might,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
would  teach  the  Senators  a  lesson  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

I  said  that  the  competitive  system  is  the  strongest  bul- 
wark so  far  devised  against  the  pressure  of  political  influence. 
I  do  not  pretend,  however,  that  it  is  an  absolutely  safe  bul- 
wark when  those  whom  it  is  to  protect  collude  with  those 
who  assail  it. 

It  appears  that  the  smuggling  of  persons  into  places 
subject  to  competitive  examination  without  such  an  examin- 
ation has  been  developed  into  a  fine  art  in  various  branches 
of  the  service,  and  that  the  "  beating  "  of  the  law  and  of  the 
rules  is  extensively  carried  on  with  much  ingenuity  and  system. 

Some  of  these  practices,  as  they  occured  in  the  Revenue 
Service,  and  in  the  Internal  Departments,  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed; but  more  is  to  be  said.  The  Pension  Commis- 
sioner circumvented  the  law  in  the  appointment  of  Examin- 
ing Surgeons  by  appointing  in  localities  where  Boards 
already  existed,  new  Boards,  and  sending  all  applicants  to 
these.  As  the  personnelof  such  Boards  become  classified 
only  when  the  amount  of  fees  received  is  $300  annually,  the 
new  appointees  were  invariably  treated  as  unclassified,  and  the 
old  classified  Boards  were  practically  driven  out  of  business. 
In  the  Post- Office  Department  it  has  become  a  not  infrequent 
practice  to  appoint  persons  without  examination  as  clerks  in 
offices  that  are  about  to  be  made  free  delivery  offices  becoming 
thereby  classified,  and  then  to  transfer  such  persons,  immedi- 
ately after  they  have  thus  been  **  covered  in,"  to  other  positions 
in  other  parts  of  the  Post-Office  department,  or  even  in  other 
departments.  Four  persons  have  been  transferred  in  this  way 
to  the  important  classified  position  of  Post  Office  Inspector, 
four  have  been  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  others  to 
the  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  Government  Printing  establish- 
ment, and  other  offices. 

The  method  followed  in  the  field  force  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, whereby  persons  have  been  employed  temporarily  in 
the  absence  of  eligible  lists,  and  all  efforts  to  hold  exam  in- 
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JUions  to  secure  permanent  appointees  have  then  been  dis- 
couraged, has  been  referred  to. 

As  the  Civil  Service  Commission  depends  on  the  depart- 
ment officers  for  a  statement  of  the  duties  for  which  specific 
qualifications  are  desired,  and  for  other  information  necessary 
in  fixing  the  scope  of  an  examination,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  where  the  department  refuses  utterly  to  co-operate,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  cannot  be  enforced.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  followed  this  same  plan  in  the  appointment  of  clerks 
and  others  made  in  the  offices  of  United  States  District  Attor- 
neys and  Marshals.  In  other  departments  and  offices,  notably 
in  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House,  persons  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  positions  nominally  in  the  **  excepted  "  list  and  then 
assigned  to  other  duties,  while  the  '^  excepted  "  duties  are  per- 
formed by  old  employees  under  classified  titles. 

The  tricks  employed  in  getting  rid  of  employees  whose 
places  are  desired,  have  been  quite  as  various.  In  many  cases 
men  have  been  laid  off,  ostensibly  ''  for  lack  of  work,"  while 
immediately  afterward  their  positions  have  been  filled  by  others 
who  perform  the  identical  duties.  In  other  cases  the  reasons 
stated  in  nominal  compliance  with  the  President's  order  of 
July,  1897,  have  been  so  plainly  of  the  "trumped  up"  sort  as 
to  call  forth  indignant  protests  not  only  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  but  from  the  inspecting  officers  of  the  depart- 
ments themselves.  In  still  others  employees  have  been  given 
an  "  indefinite  furlough  without  pay,"  and  their  places  quickly 
filled  by  persons  appointed  to  do  the  same  work  ''in  the  absence 
of  eligible  lists." 

These  are  not  secret  matters.  Many  of  these  occurrences 
are  reviewed  in  the  last  published  annual  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  137  pages  of  which  are  de Voted  to  them. 
The  most  serious  fact  is  that  such  cases,  remaining  uncor- 
rected, are  permitted  to  stand  as  precedents  of  the  most  vicious 
and  demoralizing  sort 

This  is  an  unwelcome  exhibition  which  I  should  be  most 
happy  not  to  be  obliged  to  spread  before  you.  But  however  un- 
palatable that  duty  may  be,  it  must  be  done.  The  President's 
good  intentions  are  not  to  be  questioned.  But  those  intentions 
are  evidently  treated  with  reckless  disrespect  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers under  him  who  by  their  evil  practices  burden  him  with  re« 
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sponsibilities  which  he  must  find  extremely  irksome,  and  which 
he  should  not  be  willing  to  bear. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  with  perfect  assurance  that  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  has  never  been  so  strongly  supporting  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform  as  it  is  now.  Among  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  Republic,  that  is  to  say  among  those  which 
have  the  largest  circulations,  and  command  the  most  influence, 
there  are  avowedly  opposed  to  it  hardly  more  than  you  can 
count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  A  large  majority  of  them 
are  advocating  and  sustaining  it  with  more  or  less  fidelity  and 
force.  Discussion  on  the  usefulness  of  the  merit  system  as 
it  affects  the  administration  of  the  public  business  has  sub- 
stantially ceased.  On  the  whole,  the  spoils  politician  in  as- 
sailing civil  service  reform  confines  himself  to  certain  hack- 
neyed ribaldries,  and  to  the  fierce  exclamation  that  he  and 
his  kind  must  have  the  offices  as  a  reward  for  party  service. 
I  have  of  late  observed  only  one  argument  against  the  merit 
system,  which,  although  not  new,  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced by  an  adherent  of  the  Republican  boss  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  tone  of  a  wail  of  despairing  virtue  clad  in  a  garb 
of  politico-philosophical  reasoning.  It  appeared  in  one  of  our 
journals  in  these  words : 

"  The  amount  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which  pervades 
all  parties  and  all  factions  is  enough  to  make  a  man  who 
knows  anything  about  it  sick  and  skeptical  concerning  the 
future  of  the  country.  I  call  it  horrible.  I  will  tell  you  what 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  debauch  American  poli- 
tics. It  is  this  civil  service  reform  business.  Before  the  Chi- 
nese system  came  in,  whenever  you  wanted  a  man  to  work  for 
you  in  politics,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  promise  to  find  him 
a  place  in  Washington  if  you  were  successful  and  your  party 
got  into  power.  If  you  did  not  win  he  did  not  expect  any- 
diing.  To-day,  if  you  are  running  for  an  office,  and  ask  a 
man  in  town  to  round  up  the  voters  at  the  caucus  for  you,  he 
stands  back  and  asks :  *  What  am  I  to  get  out  of  it  ?'  You 
cannot  give  him  a  place  in  Washington  now,  and  if  this  civil 
service  business  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  day  will  come  when 
you  cannot  give  him  anything  in  the  line  of  office  anywhere. 
The  result  is  now  that  he  wants  money,  and  in  plain  English, 
you  have  got  to  hire  and  pay  for  whatever  you  want  done. 
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The  outcome,  then,  is  that  an  aspirant  for  political  power  must 
either  be  very  rich  or  must  work  the  corporations  which  are 
seeking  favors.  If  he  can  turn  legislative  privileges  to  profit, 
and  so  make  himself  indispensable  to  somebody,  he  will  have 
money  to  do  business  on.  One  man  cannot  run  this  alone, 
for  one  man  does  not  make  a  Legislature.  Hence  we  must 
have  leaders  or  'bosses'  as  you  would  call  them,  so  that 
whenever  a  great  corporation  wants  something  which  it  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for,  it  can  go  directly  to  the  boss,  and  he  in  turn 
can  parcel  out  the  money  to  such  of  his  followers  as  are  will- 
ing in  state  Legislatures,  city  Councils,  and  the  national  Con- 
gress to  vote  as  he  directs,  or  to  earn  the  money.  This  is  a 
plain  business  proposition." 

Thus  we  are  asked  to  return  to  the  spoils  system  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  virtue,  and  strange  to  say,  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  this  appeal  has  had  some  effect  upon  otherwise 
sensible  persons.  Their  reasoning  is  this.  We  must  have 
political  parties.  A  party  must  have  an  organization.  An  or-  ^ 
ganization  must  have  workers  to  get  out  the  vote.  The  work- 
ers must  have  reward.  That  reward  must  be  either  in  the 
shape  of  office  or  of  money.  If  you  take  away  the  offices, 
only  money  remains.  And  then  it  will  require  more  and  more 
money. 

This  reasoning  is  not  without  plausibility  to  a  certain  point. 
We  must  have  political  parties,  and  a  party  in  order 
to  be  effective  must  have  an  organization  and  work- 
ers. This  is  true.  But  what  kind  of  an  organization 
and  what  kind  of  workers  must  a  party  have  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  the  organization  and  the  workers  should  consist  of  a  lot 
of  mercenaries  who  put  themselves  to  party  work  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  politics  profitable  to  themselves  personally  ? 
Some  ])eop]e  will  say  that  only  that  class  of  persons  can  be 
found  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  party 
work.  This  is  plausible.  But  is  it  true  ?  We  have  had  po- 
litical parties  in  this  country  before  the  offices  were  distributed 
among  party  workers  with  every  change  of  administration,  and 
before  much  money  was  used  in  elections  to  bring  out  the 
voters;  and  yet  parties  were  as  active  and  party  contests  as 
spirited,  and  the  vote  was  as  full  then  as  now.  We  know  that 
in  other  contries  which  have  constitutional  government,  and 
pcditical  parties,  and  elections,  but  no  distribution  of  offices  as 
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party  spoil,  and  no  bands  of  mercenary  party  workers  living 
on  politics,  party  contests  are  as  energetic  as  the^'  are  here. 

Must  we  then  admit  it  to  be  a  fact  that  while  in  other  coun- 
tries parties  can  be  maintained  without  official  spoils,  and  while 
in  this  Republic,  too,  they  have  in  former  times  been  so  kept 
in  energetic  vitality,  the  American  people  have  become  so 
mercenary  and  degraded  that  they  will  not  give  any  time  or 
work  to  their  public  interests  unless  they  are  individually 
bribed  to  do  so  ?  Have  we  sunk  so  low  ?  But  if  we  had, 
would  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  bribe  for  another  furnish 
any  remedy  for  this  appalling  evil  ?  For  the  distribution  of 
money  in  the  guise  of  official  salaries  to  party  workers  is  no 
less  a  bribe  than  cash  itself.  Would  not  the  result  of  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  spoils  system  be  that  those  who  now 
demand  money  for  their  patriotism,  would  then  demand  money 
and  offices,  too?  Do  they  not  do  so  now,  wherever  the 
offices  are  still  attainable  ?  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  it  was  the  use  of  offices  as  a  means  of  bribery  that 
'grsidually  developed  the  mercenary  spirit  in  our  politics  ?  And 
will  not  this  mercenary  spirit,  started  and  stimulated  by  the 
partisan  use  of  the  patronage,  necessarily  spread  more  widely 
the  more  it  has  to  feed  upon?  The  spoils  system  offered 
the  mercenaries  offices.  The  offices  presently  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  their  greed.  They  then  exacted  money  in  ad- 
dition. They  received  money,  together  with  the  offices.  Then 
certain  classes  of  offices  were  withdrawn  from  their  grasp,  and 
they  demanded  more  money.  And  now  they  simply  want 
the  offices  back  on  the  ground  that  they  otherwise  must  insist 
upon  still  more  money.  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  return  of  the 
offices  to  their  constantly  widening  greed  would  not  satisfy,  but 
only  sharpen,  the  appetite  ? 

The  suggestion  that  under  existing  circumstances  we  can- 
not keep  our  political  parties  in  effective  activity  without  sys- 
tematic bribery  and  corruption  of  some  sort,  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  theory  can  be  advanced  with  the  expectation  of  its  being 
accepted  by  good  citizens,  should  only  serve  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  frightful  character  of  the  condition  confronting  us.  It 
should  convince  us  that  the  true  remedy  must  be  found  in  the 
direction  of  the  complete  abolition  of  political  pelf. 

We  must  not  seek  to  satisfy  the'mercenary  element,  bnt  to 
get  on  without  it.     We  must  not  endeavor  to  attract  the  mer- 


cenary  element  to  political  activity,  but  do  ererything  we  can 
to  drive  it  out  of  that  political  life.  We  must  strive  to  con- 
vince the  popular  mind  that  while  political  parties  must  have 
organization,  party  machines  consisliDg  of  patronage-mongeis 
and  bribe-givers  as  leaders,  with  hmdes  of  patronage-hunt- 
ers and  bribe-takers  at  their  command,  are  not  only  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  or  efficiency  of  political  parties 
but  will  deprive  parties  of  their  moral  vitality,  and  turn  them 
into  mere  agencies  of  general  robbery  and  sp<^fion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deceptive  and  dangerous  than  the 
doctrine  that  if  one  party  has  such  a  machine,  the  other  one 
must  have  one,  too,  in  order  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire.  If 
the  observance  of  this  doctrine  were  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
sequences, it  would  turn  our  party  contests  simply  into  some- 
thing like  two  or  more  devils  fighting  each  other  with  fire. 
Where  two  bosses,  at  the  head  of  two  parties  respectively,  fight 
one  another,  this  is  actually  and  visibly  the  case.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  these  pyrotechnical  contests  is  that  not  the  devils 
themselves  but  the  people  are  scorched  and  roasted. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  state  of  things,  there  is 
no  other  efiective  means  than  to  deprive  the  devils  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  fuel — ^that  is,  of  their  means  of  bribery ;  to 
strip  them  of  their  patronage  by  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tension of  civil  service  reform,  and  then  also  to  restrict  the 
use  of  money  in  elections  to  the  narrowest  attainable  limits  by 
corrupt  practices  laws.  The  latter  has  been  tried,  so  far  with 
little  success,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  experience  will  suggest 
more  efifecdve  methods,  and  that  the  moral  sense  and  the  en- 
lightened opinion  of  the  people  will  compel  their  introduction 
and  enforcement,  as  it  has  compelled  the  establishment,  and 
is  compelling  the  maintenance  of  the  merit  system  in  the  Na- 
tional civil  service  against  all  the  open  assaults  and  hidden  in- 
trigues of  spoils  politicians. 

How  strong  on  our  side  that  moral  sense  and  public  opin- 
ion have  become  was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  signal  fail- 
ure of  the  anti-civil  service  reform  campaign  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Every  imaginable  enginery  of  warfare 
was  set  in  motion.  There  was  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  practical  working  of  the  civil  service  rules,  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  merit  system  expected  to  bring  to  light  its  use- 
lessnesSyOr  at  least  striking  abuses  in  its  administration.    There 
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were  speeches  made,  some  of  which  resembled  in  their  fierce- 
ness of  denunciation  the  wild  fury  of  Indian  war-whoops.  But 
the  investigation  served  only  to  show  that  the  working  of 
the  merit  system  had  been  most  beneficial  wherever  the  civil 
service  regulations  had  been  most  faithfully  enforced ;  and  the 
boisterous  oratory  served  only  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  in- 
tent to  hide  the  absence  of  argument  by  vituperate  epithets 
and  frantic  exclamations.  The  result  was  the  utter  failure 
of  the  legislation  hostile  to  the  merit  spstem,  which  had  been 
intended,  and  that  result  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  that  public  opinion  which  sternly  condemns  any 
backward  step  from  the  position  gained  by  the  advance  of 
civil  service  reform.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  also  earnestly  discountenanced  legislation  of 
that  kind,  and  assiduously  used  his  influence  to  discourage 
and  prevent  it. 

We  have  indeed  to  admit  that  under  cover  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  Government  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish 
War,  some  things  were  done  during  that  session  which  looked 
like  real  successes  of  spoils  politics.  The  War  Department, 
as  well  as  the  Navy  Department  demanded,  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  time,  many  additions  to  various  classes  of  the 
service  under  them.  The  additions  were  certainly  needed, 
and  needed  without  much  delay.  The  question  was  only 
whether  the  persons  needed  could  be  taken  from  existing 
eligible  lists,  or  through  examinations  that  might  have  been 
speedily  held.  This  question  was  raised  when  the  Emergency 
Bill,  appropriating  money  for  such  positions,  was  up  in  Con- 
gress. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  asked  that  the  additional 
force  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  rules,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  emergency, — that  is  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  This  was 
a  remarkable  mistake — all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  himself  by  application  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  to  what  that  Commission  was  able  to  do. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Commission  had  eligible  lists  ready 
to  hand  from  which  a  large  majority  of  the  additional  force 
needed  might  have  been  taken,  and  that  there  was  enough 
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time  for  holding  more  examinations,  and  for  preparing  ad- 
ditional lists,  before  all  that  force  would  have  been  needed. 
These  facts  were  actually  communicated  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  after  the  Bill  had  passed  the  House,  but 
without  effect. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  of  the  emergency  appoint- 
ments under  the  War  Department  without  examination, 
about  560  were  made  in  the  Washington  offices  directly.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  persons,  so 
appointed,  were  incompetent,  and  generally  ill-suited  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  That  was  at  the  point  where  political 
pressure  was  strongest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appointments 
made  "  in  the  field,"  outside  of  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, were  of  better  character.  That  was  where  the  political 
pressure  was  weakest.  The  emergency  appointments  without 
examination  made  by  the  Navy  Department  were  much  less 
in  number  than  those  made  by  the  Department  of  War,  but 
on  the  whole,  of  great  efficiency.  The  popular  impression  is 
not  wrong,  that,  in  the  Navy  Department,  political  pressure 
had  the  least  effect. 

While  the  emergencies  of  the  War  were  thus  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  foist  into  the  civil  service  a  large  number  of  persons 
without  examination,  the  same  emergencies,  and  the  events  of 
the  War  generally  have  really  served  to  put  the  necessity  of  a 
consistent  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  merit  system, 
wherever  there  is  any  possibility  for  it,  into  a  clearer  light. 

The  finest  illustration  of  the  virtues  of  the  merit  system 
is  furnished  by  the  American  Navy,  in  its  administrative  as 
well  as  in  its  fighting  force.  If  there  be  a  person  in  the  land 
who  would  favor  the  injection  of  spoils  politics  into  that  splen- 
did organization,  the  American  people  would  surely  set  him 
down  as  an  idiot,  or  as  a  traitor.  And  there  is  hardly  less 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact,  that  had  there  been  as 
general  an  adherence  to  the  merit  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  branches  of  the  military  service,  the  heroic 
efforts  of  our  soldiers  would  have  achieved  their  triumphs  far 
more  easily,  and  been  attended  with  far  less  loss  and  suffering. 
This  lesson  is  so  obvious  that  it  should  penetrate  even  the 
dullest  understanding,  and  disarm  the  most  plausible  advo- 
cacy of  spoib  politics. 

Can  the  most  inventive  ingenuity  produce  any  valid  reason 
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why  the  whole  public  service — National,  State  and 
should  not  be  organized  upon  the  simple  and  self-evident  prin- 
ciple which  in  our  Navy  has  proved  so  brilliantly  successful  ? 
Can  there  be  any  excuse  that  would  really  satisfy  the  con- 
science and  the  common  sense  of  any  patriotic  citizen,  for  not 
conducting  the  management  of  our  Revenue  service,  our  Con- 
sular Service,  our  Postal  Service,  our  Land  and  Forestry  Ser- 
vice, our  Indian  Service,  the  taking  of  the  Census,  and  every 
other  branch  of  our  administrative  machinery,  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  simple  principle  ?  Should  not,  in  the  face  of  these 
palpable  and  convincing  experiences,  the  President,  and  every 
head  of  department,  and  every  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress,  make  haste  to  break  through  the  vicious  notions  and 
habits  with  which  the  traditions  of  spoils  politics  have  sur- 
rounded them,  and  to  recognize  not  only  m  theory,  but  by 
corresponding  action,  the  self-evident  truth  that  as  mere  skill 
or  unscrupulousness  in  carrying  a  caucus,  or  mere  zeal  and 
dexterity  in  electioneering,  or  mere  liberality  in  contributing  to 
a  party  campaign  chest,  or  mere  energy  in  bringing  out  the 
voters,  would  not  by  any  sane  person  be  considered  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  command  of  a  ship,  or  even  for  the  hum- 
ble position  of  a  gunner  or  boatswain  on  a  man-of-war,  so 
it  should  not  be  considered  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  con- 
sulship, or  a  post-office,  or  a  revenue  place,  or  an  Indian 
agency,  or  even  the  humblest  clerkship ;  but  that  wherever  any 
work  is  to  be  done  for  the  public,  the  people  are  entitled  to  the 
best  work,  and  that  the  work  should  be  given  only  to  those 
who  by  the  best  available  method  prove  themselves  best  fitted 
for  that  work  ? 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  new  obligations  which  the 
results  of  the  recent  war  have  thrust  upon  us.  This  is  indeed 
not  the  place  for  discussing  the  question  whether  it  is  desir- 
able or  not  for  this  Republic  to  possess  colonial  dependencies. 
But  it  is  certainly  pertinent  to  say  that  if  this  Republic  should 
charge  itself  with  such  dependencies,  the  question  of  their 
government  will  be  to  us  one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  the 
future.  Now,  however  opinions  may  differ  on  other  points, 
will  anybody  deny  that  if  such  colonial  governments  were 
run  on  the  spoils  principle,  they  would  inevitably  bring  upon 
us  not  only  disastrous  failures,  but  unbearable  disgrace  ?  I 
think  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  the  intelligence 
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and  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  should  in  that  event  be 
united  in  demanding  for  these  dependencies  a  civil  service  or- 
ganized upon  merit  rules  as  strict,  and  upon  examinations  as 
exacting,  as  are  those  of  the  India  Service  of  Great  Britain, 
that  is,  rules  and  examinations  far  more  strict  and  far  more  ex- 
acting than  those  which  at  present  govern  our  classified  service. 

Now,  if  the  merit  system  in  its  fullest  development  should 
be  considered  indispensable  for  the  government  of  the  colonies, 
in  case  they  come,  will  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  it  unless 
it  be  considered  equally  necessary  for  our  home  service  ?  I  may 
therefore  be  permitted  to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  system  we 
have  may  still  be  improved  and  extended.  In  the  first  place  all 
public  officers  who  have  any  power  over  their  subordinates  in 
the  way  of  promotion  or  reduction  in  grade,  or  of  appointment 
or  removal,  should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  take  any  liberties  with  the  civil  service  law  and 
the  rules.  In  this  respect  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  restore  that  necessary  discipline  which  in 
some  quarters  seems  to  have  become  dangerously  lax,  than 
the  removal  of  oflfending  officers,  by  way  of  warning  ex- 
ample. This  would  prevent  much  mischief  in  the  future,  and 
save  the  President  himself  much  otherwise  inevitable  and  ex- 
ceedingly vexatious  tribulation.  Secondly,  in  accordance  with 
the  pledge  contained  in  the  Republican  platform,  that  the 
operation  of  the  civil  service  law  should  not  only  not  be  re- 
stricted, but,  on  the  contrary,  extended  wherever  practicable, 
it  would  be  fitting,  and  greatly  to  the  public  interest,  that  the 
assistant  postmasters,  the  employees  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, those  ot  Congress,  those  of  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
fourth  class  postmasters,  the  whole  clerical  force  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  the  laborers,  should  be  brought  into  the  classified 
service — the  unskilled  laborers  by  means  of  registration. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  repeat  that,  for  reasons  often  set  forth 
by  this  League,  the  four-years-term  laws,  which  have  been  de- 
nounced by  almost  every  one  of  our  prominent  statesmen  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  from  Jefierson  down,  as  a  prolific  source 
of  favoritism,  profligate  intrigue,  and  political  demoralization, 
should  at  last  be  repealed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  several  States  and  muni- 
cipalties  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  is  prosperously  ad- 
vaBcinf. 
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The  story  of  that  Governor  of  New  York  who  undertook  to 
take  the  starch  out  of  the  civil  service  of  his  State,  is  familiar  to 
you  all.  He  did  indeed  succeed  in  taking  out  of  the  civil  service 
much  of  the  starch  it  contained,  although,  thanks  to  the 
watchful  energy  of  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform  in  the 
State,  by  no  means  as  much  as  he  had  intended.  But  now, 
having  been  dropped  by  those  whom  he  had  sought  to  serve, 
but,  it  seems,  whom  after  all  he  did  not  serve  enough  to  keep 
their  favor,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  a  new  Governor,  Col. 
Roosevelt,  who  in  whatever  other  respects  some  of  us  may 
differ  with  him,  is  hailed  by  all  of  us  as  a  champion  of  civil 
service  reform,  who  in  many  a  hard  fought  contest  for  that 
cause  has  amply  proved  that  in  his  composition  there  was 
starch  in  almost  limitless  abundance.  We  may  therefore  con- 
fidently expect  that,  so  far  as  his  power  reaches,  we  shall  not 
only  recover  the  ground  temporarily  lost  under  his  predeces- 
sor, but  advance  beyond  it  to  new  fields.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
co-operation  between  Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  civil  service 
reformers  of  the  State,  good  faith  and  energy  will  not  be  want- 
ing, and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  part  of  the  intellig- 
ence and  respectabihty  of  that  great  Commonwealth  stands 
behind  them,  a  happy  outcome  may  surely  be  hoped  for. 

From  Illinois,  too,  where  since  the  adoption  ot  the  merit 
system  in  Chicago,  long  and  somewhat  confused  struggles 
have  been  going  on  concerning  its  scope,  we  have  the  wel- 
come news  of  important  victories  won  by  the  civil  service  re- 
formers in  the  Courts. 

In  far-away  San  Francisco  also,  a  new  city  charter  has 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  4,000  votes,  after  a  contest 
carried  on  mainly  on  the  civil  service  issue ;  and  from  many 
other  cities  we  are  receiving  evidences  of  hopefully  rising  in- 
terest in  our  cause. 

The  present  situation  may  therefore,  be  summed-up 
thus:  The  national  administration  has  so  far  failed  to 
redeem  the  pledge  contained  in  the  platform  upon  which  it 
was  elected — not  only  to  "enforce  the  civil  service  laws 
honestly  and  thoroughly,"  but  also  to  "  extend  it  wherever 
practicable ; ''  and  various  abuses  have  been  allowed  to  creep 
into  the  conduct  of  the  civil  service  which  have  had  the  efiect 
of  niillifying  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  and  of  the  rules 
in    a    considerable  number    of  cases.     It  is    gladly   ack- 
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nowiedged  that  the  number  of  such  cases  is  still  so  lim- 
ited that  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  exceptional.  But  it  has  been 
large  and  conspicious  enough  to  impair  the  confidence  of  many 
people  in  the  honest  enforcement  of  the  merit  system,  and  to 
justify  the  apprehension  that,  if  the  abuses  complained  of  be 
permitted  to  continue  and  to  spread,  they  will  undermine  the 
discipline  of  the  service  and  bring  back  many  of  the  worst 
evils  which  the  introduction  of  the  merit  system  was  designed 
to  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  recent  events  have  served  to 
put  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  and  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extension  of  the  merit  system  in  a  stronger  light  than 
ever,  and  still  more  to  invigorate  that  patriotic  public  opinion 
which,  steadily  increasing  in  righteous  power,  will  not  only  not 
tolerate  any  backward  step  but  never  cease  to  press  on 
until  the  work  of  reform  is  wholly  accomplished  and  firmly 
founded. 

We  are  indeed  at  this  annual  meeting  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  fresh  conquests  achieved  dining  the  past  year  to  cele- 
brate. But  it  remains  nevertheless  true  that  the  main  strength  of 
the  enemies  of  civil  service  reform  is  broken,  that  their  arsenals 
of  argument  are  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  people  we  possess  a  reserve  force  growing  stronger 
every  day.  The  attacks  we  have  now  to  beat  back  from  die 
groimd  we  have  won,  are  after  all  those  of  mere  marauding 
parties  seeking  lodgment  in  ill  guarded  positions  of  ours,  and 
trying  to  pick  up  what  there  may  be  within  their  reach,  for  a 
living.  While  they  are  not  without  power  of  mischief,  they 
will  be  really  dangerous  only  if  there  be  negligence,  or  pusil- 
lanimity, or  bad  faith  in  our  own  camp. 

Our  duty,  always  the  same,  is  clear  and  peremptory.  It  is 
to  hold  aloft  with  a  firm  hand  the  standard  of  genuine  civil 
service  reform ;  to  permit  nothing  to  pass  under  that  name 
that  does  not  truly  satisfy  its  test;  to  repel  without  regard  of 
person  or  party,  without  fear  or  favor,  whatever  attack  may 
be  made  upon  it,  and  to  press  on  with  indomitable  persever- 
ance toward  the  final  consummation  of  the  work  If  that  duty 
is  fulfilled,  as  I  am  fully  confident  it  will  be  by  the  League 
and  its  patriotic  allies,  with  the  old  fidelity,  truthfulness  and 
coiurage,  a  complete  and  final  victory  of  our  cause  will  surely 
come,  and  come  at  a  day  not  far  distant. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


Music  Hall,  December,  15,  1898. 
2:30  P.  M. 

The  President  took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  made  a  verbal  report,  reviewing  the  work  of 
his  office  during  the  year,  and  the  relations  of  the  League  with 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  re- 
form of  the  national  civil  service.  On  motion  the  report  was 
accepted. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : 

"  Colonial  Administration — ^A  Warning  from  Spain,"  by 
Henry  Haywood  Glassie,  of  Washington.* 

''  Criminal  offences  among  Federal  Civil  Ser/ants  in  Mary- 
land under  the  Spoils  and  under  the  Merit  System,"  by  John 
C.  Rose,  of  Baltimore.! 

Mr.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Congressional  Action,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  October  4,  1897, 
presented  and  read  a  report  on  the  organization  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  report  showed  the  virtual  failure  of  the  Census 
of  1890,  a  result  due  principally  to  the  selection  of  the  work- 
ing force  for  political  reasons,  and  without  examinations  as  to 
special  fitness  under  the  civil  service  rules.  It  recommended 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  by  the  League  toward  induc- 
ing Congress  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  classification 
and  examination  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  taking  of 
the  Twelfth  Census,  through  amendment  of  the  bill  to  reorga- 
nize the  Census  Bureau  now  pending  in  the  House. 

Some  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Rose 
of  Baltimore,  asked  whether  in  the  judgment  of  the   Special 
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Committee  it  would  be  practicable  (o  select  supervisors  and 
enumerators  through  competitive  examination.  The  Secre- 
tary, for  the  Committee,  replied  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
recommend  the  selection  of  enumerators  in  this  manner,  but 
that  the  appointment  of  Supervisors  for  special  fhness,  and 
without  regard  to  political  considerations  seemed  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  As  the  enumerators  are  selected  by  the 
Supervisors,  they  too  would  be  chosen  as  a  rule  for  other  than 
political  reasons,  if  the  supervisors  themselves  were  unhampered 
by  political  ties.  The  provision  of  the  pending  act  that  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  enumerators  should  be  of  the  same 
political  party  would  require  an  inquisition  as  to  the  personal 
politics  of  every  applicant,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, would  inevitably  produce  results  of  the  most  pernicious 
character. 

After  further  discussion  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Resolved. — That  the  League  cordially  endorses  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Census. 

Resolved. — That  a  new  Committee  of  five  members  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  take  whatever  steps  they  may  deem  to  be  advisable  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system  in  the  selection  of  the  force  to  be 
employed  for  the  taking  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  and  that  such  Commit- 
tee be  authorized  to  print  the  report  here  submitted,  and  to  send  the 
same  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  explained  that  the  original  committee  would 
be  superseded  in  its  general  field  by  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee created  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  session  of 
this  date,  and  that  a  separate  Committee  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  matter  of  the  Census  seemed  desirable.  The  resolu- 
tions were  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  announced  that  the  members  and  visiting 
delegates  would  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Arundel  and  Arundel  Good  Government  Clubs,  and  the 
hour  of  one  having  been  reached,  the  League  then  adjourned. 
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Music  Hall,  December  i6,  1898. 
10:30  A.  M. 

The  League  re-convened  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

The  business  in  order  being  the  annual  election  of  officers, 
the  President  call  Mr.  Gary  of  New  York  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  League  for  the  re-election  of 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  members  and  carried 
unanimously.  The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot,  and  Mr.  Schurz 
was  declared  elected.  In  a  brief  address  the  President 
thanked  the  League  for  the  renewal  of  confidence  it  had  ex- 
pressed, and  resumed  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonaparte  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  re-election  for  one  year  of  the  present 
Vice-Presidents,  as  follows :  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston ; 
Augustus  R.  MacDonough,  New  York;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  New  York;  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore;  Henry 
Hitchcock,  St.  Louis ;  Henry  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia ;  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Chicago;  Rt.  Rev.  P.  H.  Ryan,  Philadelphia; 
William  Potts,  New  York. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot,  and  the  gentlemen  named 
were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Siddons  for  the  Auditing  (Committee  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  Auditing  Committee,  respectfully 
report  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  com- 
pared {them  with  the  vouchers.*  We  find  them  correct,  and  that  the 
amount  in  the  Treasury  at  this  date  is  $62.57. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  L.  SIDDONS. 

JOHN  W.  ELA. 

The  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  President  announced  the  business  next  in  order  to  be 
the  reception  of  reports  from  representatives  of  local  Associ- 
ations. 
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Reports  were  then  received  as  follows: 

For  New  York  State,  Mr.  Shennan  S.  Rogers,  of  Bo&lo — 

There  is  little  to  add  to  what  the  President  said  in  his  address  last 
evening  about  the  reform  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  making  its 
way  there  surely  but  with  occasional  reverses.  We  must  not  expect  to 
have  favoring  gales  alwa3rs.  We  shall  have  our  ups  and  downs.  Civil 
Service  Reform  will  never  be  securely  established  till  a  generation  shall 
have  grown  up  under  its  teachings  and  the  young  men  who  are  now 
coming  into  the  life  of  the  citizen  have  taken  on  the  belief  that  the 
offices  are  to  be  acquired  by  personal  merit  and  fitness  and  without  re- 
gard to  political  influence  and  pull  as  naturally  as  the  generations  pre- 
ceding them  took  on  the  opposite  ideas.  Just  now  the  reform  in  oar 
State  has  come  into  an  extraordinary  experience  of  good  fortune  in  the 
election  of  a  true  Civil  Service  Reformer  to  the  Governor's  chair. 

This  follows  something  of  a  very  dififerent  sort.  When  Governor 
Morton's  term  of  office  expired  he  left  the  law  and  the  general  rules 
and  regulations  in  reasonably  good  shape,  and  a  Commission,  the 
dominating  member  of  which  was  that  tried  .  and  able  friend  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  whom  we  know  so  well,  Col.  Silas  W.  Burt.  His  asso- 
ciates had  been  appointed  from  political  life  and  for  political  reasons, 
and  were  not  very  active  reformers,  but  our  friends  throughout  the 
State  felt  very  hopeful.  The  only  element  of  doubt  in  the  situation 
was  the  new  Governor,  who  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  matter  of 
Civil  Service  Reform. 

You  all  know  how  he  developed,  and  that,  too  very  soon.  The 
story  of  the  Anti-Starch  Bill  need  not  be  repeated.  It  was  Governor 
Black's  own  and  was  driven  through  by  him.  It  threw  the  civil  service 
in  the  State  into  confusion,  but  in  the  cities  its  worst  efifects  were  averted 
by  the  appointing  officers  refusing  to  exeicise  the  fifty  per  cent,  power 
of  examination,  and  turning  it  over  to  the  local  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners. But  two  years  have  passed  and  the  Starch  has  disappeared 
from  the  Governor,  and  his  bill  was  amended  last  winter  so  as  to  leave 
the  examinations  in  the  cities  where  thev  were  before  its  passage. 

And  now,  following  Governor  Black,  we  have  as  Governor-elect,  a 
man  who  has  been  known  for  years  as  a  Civil  Service  Reformer  of  the 
best  type — able,  sincere,  intelligent,  aggressive,  combative.  Col. 
Roosevelt's  election  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  has  a  national  interest.  He  will  g^ve  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  believe,  a  commission  of  his  own  type.  And  we  are 
hopeful  of  the  very  best  results. 

For  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  of  Boston. 

During  the  year  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and 
the  Associations  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  have  repelled  several  attacks 
made  in  the  Legislature  by  means  of  attempted  amendments  to  the  Civil 
Service  statutes.  The  associations  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were 
unable  to  present  any  opposition  until  after  these  measures  had  pro- 
gressed several  stages  without  their  knowledge.  The  opposition  when 
ogranized,  however,  was  effective.     In  order  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
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renoe  of  covert  attacks  at  the  ooming  session,  aTTai)s:ements  have  been 
made  for  the  employment  of  an  agent  at  the  State  House,  a  reliable  news- 
paper reporter,  who  will  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and 
give  immediate  notice  of  matters  requiring  attention . 

An  effort  will  shortly  be  made  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  law  to 
the  County  offices  within  the  State,  which  were  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  the  original  Act  of  1884,  as  most  of  the  subordinates  were 
then  mere  contractors  with  the  registers  of  deeds  and  probate.  By 
subsequent  statutes  these  persons  have  been  made  regular  employees 
of  the  county. 

The  Boston  Association  secured  something  over  $8co  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  League,  'in  reply  to  a  circular  sent  to  its  members. 
The  Cambridge  Association  raised  for  the  same  purpose  about  $250,  by 
sending  canvassers  among  its  members  and  other  citizens  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  same.  An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  interest 
jTOonger  men  in  the  purposes  and  work  of  the  League. 

For  Connecticut,  General  William  A.  Aiken,  of  Norwich  : 

The  fact  that  Connecticut  contains  no  large  cities,  in  the  modem 
sense,  and  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  local  administrators  are  elective 
rather  than  appointive,  owing  to  the  survival  of  its  ancient  town  and 
school  district  jurisdiction  contemporary  with,  but  separate  from  those 
arising  under  its  city  charters,  is  adverse  to  the  growth  of  militant  local 
Civil  Service  Reform  Associations. 

While  no  comprehensive  law  exists  making  the  open  competitive 
test  the  basis  for  municipal  appointments  throughout  the  State, 
reformatory  movements  are  now  going  on  in  several  localities. 

Some  of  these  are  of  more  interest  to  the  League  for  Municipal 
Reform  than,  directly,  they  would  be  to  ours;  yet  Civil  Service  Re- 
formers must  note  with  approval  all  movements  for  the  general  welfare 
within  the  cities. 

The  movement  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  call  your  present  atten- 
tion is  that  in  our  largest  city,  New  Haven.  Under  its  new  charter  of  1897 
sweeping  provisions  were  made  against  corrupt  and  improper  influences 
in  elections  or  appointments,  with  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  vio- 
lation. Thereunder,  no  appointments  can  be  made  for  political  con- 
siderations, no  questions  can  be  put  to  applicants  for  positions,  designed 
to  disclose  political  or  religious  views,  and  applicants  are  forbidden  to 
make  known  such  views  or  affiliations  to  examiners.  In  scope  the  system 
embraces  all  positions  in  the  city  government,  including  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments,  excepting  elective  officers,  commissioners,  officials 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  should  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  the  Mayor's  appointive  powers  are  very  limited  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  The  charter  creates  a  Civil 
Service  Board,  which  has  very  broad  powers.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Famam,  of  Yale  University,  the  very  able  president  of  this 
Board,  for  a  summary  of  its  workings,  upon  which  I  shall  largely  draw 
for  what  follows. 
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The  present  Board,  supplanting  one  of  very  limited  powers  under 
the  previous  charter,  consists  of  three  well-known  citizens,  and,  ez- 
officio,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments.  Immediately 
after  its  organization  it  drafted  a  complete  set  of  rules,  and  has  thus  far 
held  examinations  for  positions  in  the  Fire  and  Police  Departments, 
clerks,  engineers,  drawbridge  tenders,  janitors,  etc. ,  and  also  for  pro- 
motions therein.  Regarding  the  success  of  the  system,  the  president  of 
the  Board  expresses  himself  as  confident  that  it  commends  itself  to  the 
great  mass  of  city  officials,  if  not  to  them  all.  The  candidate  p^fffting  the 
examination  with  the  highest  mark  has,generally  speaking,  been  appomted 
and  has  proved  himself  competent.  The  rules  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  those  adopted  in  New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere,  except  that  the 
classifications  and  examinations  are  adapted  to  a  city  of  the  sixe  of  New 
Haven. 

The  physical  tests  for  members  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments are  now  conducted  in  the  Yale  gymnasium,  by  the  director  of 
physical  training,  thus  saving  the  city  the  expense  of  a  special  examiner 
and  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

One  excellent  and  novel  feature  that  this  Board  has  introduced 
relates  to  the  appointment  of  special  constables,  to  which  office  many 
unfit  persons  had  previously  been  appointed  by  the  Common  Council. 
It  having  been  ruled  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  that  special  constables 
were  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Board,  they  decided 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  paid  by  the  city  nor  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Police  Department,  a  formal  examination  would  be  absurd. 
A  rule  was  made,  however,  exacting  conformity  with  certain  require- 
ments as  to  citizenship,  habits,  etc.,  and  providing  that  they  must  show 
some  good  reason,  non-political  in  character,  that  there  was  g^und  for  ^ 
their  employment.  The  appointing  power  as  to  special  constables 
vests  with  the  Police  Commissioners,  who  have,  in  every  instance,  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Board,  and  they  have 
effectually  weeded  out  the  unfit. 

The  New  Haven  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  in 
the  smaller  cities  of  our  State,  and  excellent  results  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  for  through  the  labors  of  the  painstaking  and  excellent  Board 
which  is  furnishing  so  valuable  an  object  lesson  in  our  leading  city. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
prepared  to  report,  and  on  motion  the  order  of  reports  from 
local  associations  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Gary,  of  New  York,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
read  the  resolutions  prepared,  and  moved  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Wyman,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the  several 
paragraphs  be  considered  seriatim,  and  the  motion  was  lost. 

Some  discussion  followed,  during  the  course  of  which  ccr- 
.tain  changes  of  language  were  suggested  and  accepted  by  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  preamble  of 
Resolution  III  be  amended  so  as  to  state  more  definitely  the 
fact  that  the  terms  of  the  Civil  Service  law  had  been  violated 
in  certain  branches  of  the  Federal  Service.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  was  implied  by  the  specifications 
contained  in  the  resolution  in  question,  and  the  motion  was 
lost. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  pass  on  the  resolutions  seriatim  be  reconsid- 
ered. A  division  being  called  for,  there  were  24  ayes,  and 
S4  nays,  so  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  unanimously  in  the 
following  form : 

I. 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  congratulates 
the  country  upon  the  entire  failure  of  ihe  attack  on  the  merit 
system  in  Congress  at  the  last  session — a  result  due  to  the 
advancing  sentiment  of  the  nation  and  to  the  firm  attitude  of 
the  President  in  that  crisis. 

II. 

The  League,  however,  has  heard  with  concern  the  report 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  President  to  withdraw  important 
positions  and  classes  of  positions  from  under  the  civil  service 
rules.  We  believe  that  such  action,  if  taken,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  and  we  can  but 
repeat  the  conviction  already  respectfully  expressed  to  the 
President,  that  such  changes  would  be  accepted  not  only  as  a 
•*  step  backward,"  but  as  proof  that  the  system  is  not  regarded 
by  the  present  Administration  as  **  here  and  here  to  stay," 
and  would  inevitably  awaken  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
repeated  declarations  of  the  party  now  dominant  in  National 
affairs  that  the  law  establishing  it  shall  be  thoroughly  and 
honestly  enforced  and  extended  wherever  practicable. 

III. 

There  are  none  in  the  country  who  have  wished  more 
earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  present  Administration  in  car- 
rying out  its  declared  principles  with  regard  to  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  and  none  who  have  been  more  jealously 
anxious  that  in  this  particular  its  record  should  be  consistent 
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ind  unimpeachable.  The  League,  however,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  watchful  and  impartial  criticism — a  duty  more 
tlian  ever  imperative  at  this  critical  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  administrative  system — is  forced  to  recognize 
certain  grave  departures,  within  the  present  year,  from  a 
strict  observance  of  the  civil  service  law  and  the  principles 
Mnderlying  it.  As  to  these,  it  can  be  shown  by  detailed  evi- 
dence : 

(i.)  That  the  order  of  July  27,  1897,  regulating  the  method  of 
removal,  has  been  violated  in  both  letter  and  spirit  in  various  branches 
of  the  service*  and  that  in  many  localities  the  whole  system  of  civil  ser- 
vice administration  has  been  discredited  in  consequence. 

(2.)  That  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  in  the  offices  of 
United  States  Matshals,  appointments  have  been  made  altogether  in 
violation  of  the  law,  and  that  such  appointments  have  been  made  openly 
for  political  considerations. 

(3.)  That  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  Generul  Land  Office,  in  the  Forest  Reserve  force,  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  service  of  the  Interior  Department. 

(4).  That  through  appointments  and  removals  for  political  reasons 
the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Service  has  been  seriously  affected,  and  that 
certain  of  such  changes  have  been  made  against  the  protest  of  those  en- 
gaged most  earnestly  in  the  work  for  Indian  improvement. 

(5  )  That  the  operation  of  the  rules  in  the  Pension  Examining 
force  has  been  nullified  by  an  adroit  system  of  evasion  practiced  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pension,  against  the  protests  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  of  many  prominent  individual  surgeons  interested  in 
the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  this  peculiar  important  service. 

(6.).  That  in  certain  Customs  Houses,  and  in  the  departments  at 
Washington,  many  persons  have  been  employed  without  examinations  as 
"  laborers'*  and  assigned  to  various  kinds  of  classified  work. 

(7).  That  through  these  and  other  methods,  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  persons  appointed  in  the  classified  service,  under  this  administra- 
tion, in  full  conformity  with  the  civil  service  rules,  when  compared  with 
the  number  not  so  appointed,  has  been  materially  decreased. 

(8).  That  hundreds  of  appointments  to  civil  positions  in  the  Wash- 
ington offices  of  the  War  Department,  and  in  certain  bureaus  of  the 
Treasury,  were  made,  during  the  recent  war,  without  reference  to  the 
civil  service  rules,  although  the  lists  of  the  Commission  contained  the 
names  of  several  thousand  persons  eligible  for  appointment,  and  within 
easy  call;  and,  further,  that  the  persons  so  appointed  were  in  many  cases 
illiterate  and  otherwise  incompetent  and  unfit. 

(9.)  That  changes  in  the  Consular  Service  have  been  more  sweep- 
ing than  at  any  previous  time,  exceeding  in  number  those  made  under 
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the  preceeding  administration,  and  amounting,  in  the  salaried  grades,  to 
a  total  of  237  out  of  272,  or  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole ; 
;uid  that  the  system  of  non-competitive  examination,  established  for 
certain  grades  of  the  Consular  Service  has  been  so  modified  as  to  be 
practically  ineffective. 

IV. 

The  League  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
pledge  of  the  party  now  in  power  in  the  National  government 
to  "  extend  the  system  wherever  practicable,"  is  yet  to  be 
redeemed  with  regard  to  the  assistant  postmasters  at  free  de- 
livery offices,  the  fourth  class  postmasters,  the  force  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  employees  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  municipal  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and — by 
registration — the  labor  service,  in  all  of  which  branches  ex- 
tension is  not  only  clearly  practicable,  but  urgently  required. 

V. 

It  is  the  profound  conviction  of  the  League  that  the  rule 
of  oudying  dependencies  by  the  United  States  would  inevit- 
ably result  in  disaster  and  disgrace  to  the  nation  if  conducted 
upon  the  plan  of  spoils  politics ;  and  that  success  in  such  an 
experiment  would  be  impossible  without  the  strictest  and 
most  exacting  application  of  both  the  spirit  and  method  of 
the  merit  system. 

The  regular  order  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  reported  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  as  follows : 

The  experience  of  our  Association  during  the  past  year  corroborates 
the  statements  made  by  President  Schurz  in  his  Annual  Address  to  the 
League  last  night  as  to  the  demoralization  in  the  United  States  service. 

This  began  in  the  Post  Office  after  the  appointment  of  the  present 
postmaster.  The  attempts  of  that  officer  to  evade  the  Civil  Service  I^w 
became  so  notorious,  and  the  complaints  made  to  our  Association  were  so 
frequent,  that  the  President  of  the  Association  requested  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  League  to  assist  in  an  investigation  which  was  made 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  a  report  was  subsequently  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  result.  While,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  public  action  was  taken,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  Postmaster  received  some  iutimation  from  Washington, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  attempts  to  ignore  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

Later  came  the  appointment  of  a  new  Collector  of  Customs,  who, 
like  the  Postmaster,  had  been  a  man  in  active  political  life,  and  who  had 
already  shown  his  dislike  to  Civil  Service  Reform.     Early  in  the  Summer 
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complaints  began  coming  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  from  em- 
ployees of  the  Custom  House  to  the  effect  that  men  were  dischai^ed  on 
the  plea  that  there  was  not  sufficient  work  for  them  to  do,  but  that  soon 
afterwards  other  men  were  appointed  who  did  the  same  work,  though  in 
some  cases  their  offices  were  given  different  titles.  These  complaints 
were  laid  before  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  in- 
stituted an  investigation  and  laid  several  of  the  matters  complained  of 
before  the  Treasury  Department,  which,  however,  has  either  attempted 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  Collector  or  has  ignored  the  complaints,  and 
the  Commission  seems  powerless  to  stop  these  proceedings. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ation information  was  laid  before  it  to  the  effect  that  the  Collector 
was  making  temporary  appointments  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  renewing  these  appointments  for  another  temporary  period  instead 
of  making  appointments  from  the  eligible  list.  One  specific  cause  was 
mentioned — that  of  T.  Larry  Eyre,  and  it  was  said,  in  addition,  as  to 
this  man,  that  he  spent  very  little  time  at  the  Custom  House,  but  was  en- 
gaged mostly  in  collecting  political  assessments  at  the  bead-quarters  of 
one  of  the  Campaign  Clubs.  This  information  came  so  direct  that  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  the  facts,  and  ask  for  a  further  investigation. 

With  regard  to  local  conditions  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  nothing  new 
to  be  reported.  There  are  still  in  effect  the  defective  rules  applying  to 
admissions  to  the  municipal  service,  and  these  have  probably  brought 
about  the  admission  of  a  somewhat  better  class  of  men,  but  have  not  re- 
moved the  service  from  politics. 

A  new  Association  has  been  started  by  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  this  organization  has  become  a 
member  of  the  National  League. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  again  introduce  a  State 
Civil  Service  Bill  in  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  is  the 
feeling  among  reformers  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  most  important  legis- 
lation to  be  sought  for  is  a  new  ballot  law,  and  as  this  Association 
started  the  agitation  for  the  Australian  Ballot  System,  it  will  probably 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  effort  to  have  the  present  imperfect  law 
improved. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  then  moved  that  the  order  of  reports  from 
local  associations  be  suspended  until  following  the  reading  of 
papers  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  motion  was  carried  and 
the  League  then  adjourned. 
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Music  Hall,  December  16,  2.30  p.m. 

The  League  reconvened  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

The  foUowing  papers  were  read : 

**  The  Murrain  of  Spoils  in  the  Indian  Service,"  by  Herbert 
Welsh,  of  Philadelphia  ;• 

**  The  Need  and  Means  of  Providing  a  Stable  and  Com- 
petent Civil  Service  for  Our  New  Dependencies,"  by  Dorman 
B.  Eaton,  of  New  York;t 

"  Can  We  Trust  Our  Army  to  Spoilsmen  ?  "  by  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore.} 

The  order  of  reports  from  local  associations  was  then 
resumed  as  follows: 

For  Maryland,  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  of  Baltimore: 

The  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  not  proved  an  event- 
ful one  for  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Maryland.  No  legislation  bear- 
ing directly  apon  the  introduction  of  the  Merit  System  into  the  State 
government  has  been  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in 
January,  but  that  body  did  enact  a  new  Charter  for  the  City  of  Balti- 
nM>re  which,  among  other  needed  reforms,  provided  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  for  the  nomination  of  all  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  being  made  from  graded  lists,  which  are  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  his  assistants  by 
placing  thereon  the  names  of  all  accepted  candidates  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  qualifications,  as  ascertained  by  competitive  examinations,  which 
shall  be  open  to  all  who  desire  appointment.  If  these  requirements  of 
the  new  Charter  are  faithfully  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Merit  System  to  the  appointment  of  all  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for. 

The  coming  into  power  of  the  Republican  party,  which  was,  in  a 
large  degree,  attributable  to  the  abuses  of  the  Spoils  System  under  its 
pr^ecessors,  has  had  the  usual  effect  upon  the  spoilsmen  of  the  victori- 
ous party  in  stirring  them  up  to  denounce  most  vigorously  what  they 
are  pleased  to  denominate  **  Civil  Service;"  but  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion last  month  for  Congressmen,  by  which  the  Republican  plurality  in 
Baltimore  City  of  over  17,500  at  the  Congressional  election  of  1896 
was  reduced  to  very  little  more  than  500  in  1898,  has  been  calculated  to 
throw  somewhat  of  a  damper  upon  all  vaporings  of  this  description,  and 
has  encouraged  many  good  citizens  to  hope  tluit  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result  will  pat  both  political  parties  upon  their  good  behavior,  so  that 
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the  coming  municipal  election  in  the  Spring  may  be  Controlled  by  in- 
dependent votes  cast  in  the  interest  of  honest  government  rather  than 
by  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder  manipulated  by  the  rival 
machines . 

This  association  has,  like  many  of  its  sister  members  of  the  League, 
united  in  a  vigorous  protest  against  any  action  being  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  the  area  of  the  competitive  system,  which  it  would  regard 
as  a  backward  step  in  a  great  reform,  the  value  of  which  is  beooming 
day  by  day  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  F.  L.  Siddons,  of 
Washington. 

As  may  be  remembered,  in  the  last  Congress,  the  Civil  Senrioe  Re- 
form Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  procured  the  Introduction 
of  a  bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law  to  the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  bill  was  introduccMl  in  both  Senate  and  House  and  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees,  and  a  hearing  was  given  representa- 
tives of  our  Association,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  organizations,  by 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred, but  we  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  bill  favorably  reported. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Brosius,  frankly  told  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  Assoc  ation  that  the  bill  would,  if  reported 
to  the  House,  simply  provoke  a  fight,  which  it  was  his  belief 
the  best  interest  of  the  reform  should  not  hazard  at  that  time. 
In  the  present  and  last  sessions  of  Congress,  the  hostility  towards 
the  cause  that  we  represent  has  been  so  pronounced  that  to  ask  for  cor- 
sideration  of  our  bill  was  simply  to  invite  defeat,  and  the  Association  has 
deemed  it  wise  not  to  press  their  measure  at  this  time.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  District  Commissioners,  who  constitute  our  local  govern- 
ment, have  the  power  to  adopt  any  regulations  that  they  please  affecting 
the  appointment  to,  promotion  in,  and  removal  from  office,  so  Car  as  the 
employees  of  the  District  government  are  concerned,  but  this  they  have 
never  done,  for  the  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  that  they  would  be  constantly 
asked  to  make  exceptions  or  to  ignore  their  regulations  by  members  of 
Congress,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  to  District  ap- 
propriations that  their  demand  for  offices  in  the  local  government  should 
be  recognized.  The  President  also  could  indirectly  exercise  a  power  in 
the  matter  of  such  regulations  by  requiring  persons  whom  he  was  about 
to  appoint  as  Commissioners  to  pledge  that  they  would  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  adhere  to  them,  or  to  remove  Commissioners  who 
refused  to  carry  out  such  a  wish  if  expressed  by  him.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  no  President  has  ever  taken  this  position.  Our  hope  is  that  at 
no  distant  time,  we  can  go  to  Cong^ress  for  the  needed  legisUtioo,  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  our  wishes  will  be  gratified. 
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Ror  Ohio,  Charles  B.  Wilby,  of  Cincinnati. 

Thfere  is  but  little  that  I  can  say  as  to  the  progress  of  our  cause  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  that  little  there  Is  not  much  good  news. 

As  you  will  remember,  our  first  Civil  Service  bill  failed  to  become 
a  law  at  the  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  held  before  the  last  meeting 
of  this  League.  The  member  of  that  Legislature  to  whose  efforts  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  was  chiefly  due,  has  been  rewarded,  for  this  and  other 
senrtoes  to  him  who  dispenses  the  political  spoils  of  southern  Ohio,  by  a 
seat  in  Congress. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  we  introduced  a  second  bill. 
The  first  had  been  prepared  after  the  Chicago  plan,  with  no  State  Com- 
minion,  covering  only  the  Civil  Service  of  four  or  five  of  the  larger 
cities,  whenever  the  voters  of  such  cities  should  ask  to  have  its  provisions 
applied  to  them. 

We  had  adopted  this  plan,  notwithstanding  the  advice  which  we  had 
received  from  our  friends  of  the  Home  Office  at  54  William  Street,  as 
well  as  from  other  friends  in  the  East,  that  we  should  follow  the  plan  of 
the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  laws,  because  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
at  that  time  was  having  a  spasm  of  economy,  and  we  determined  to  go 
to  the  country  members  with  a  bill  which  would  impose  no  expense 
upon  the  State  at  large  ;  so  that  we  could  say  to  them  :  **  Here  is  a 
bul  which  only  touches  the  Civil  Service  of  the  larger  cities,  where  it  is 
most  needed,  and  which  takes  nothing  from  the  State  Treasury."  Our 
hopes  thus  to  escape  the  opposition  of  the  country  members  were  realized 
too  well.  They  not  only  did  not  oppose  our  bill,  but  they  declined  to 
take  any  interest  in  it  and  turned  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
delegations  from  the  larger  cities  which  were  controlled  by  spoilsmen  who 
realised  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  meant  the  end  of  their  power,  and 
by  them  it  was  killed.  Our  first  bill  had  been  prepared  by  the  Cincinnati 
AMociation.  Our  friends  who  are  represented  here  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
had  preferred  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  Commission,  so  that  when  we 
came  to  prepare  our  second  bill,  the  Cincinnati  idea  as  expressed  in  the 
original  bill  was  abandoned  and  a  bill  on  the  State  plan  was  introduced 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  which  met  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
this  League  held  in  Cincinnati  a  year  ago.  The  effect  of  that  meeting 
had  been  very  marked  in  arousing  general  interest  favorable  to  our  cause, 
not  only  in  Cincinnati,  but  throughout  the  State. 

Those  of  you  who  were  at  the  dinner  which  closed  that  meeting, 
will  remember  that  there  were  present  the  entire  Legislative  delegation 
from  our  County,  who  then  were  able  to  hear  the  gospel  of  our  cause  as 
it  is  preached  by  its  best  expounders.  When  the  Legislature  met,  we 
eotered  upon  the  work  of  securing  the  passage  of  our  bill  filled  with 
hope.  The  first  business  the  Legislature  undertook  was  the  election  of 
a  united  States  Senator,  and  the  feeling  which  that  contest  aroused  dis- 
tarfocd  all  ol  our  arrangements,  so  that  we  were  never  able  even  to  get 
the  bill  to  a  vote  during  the  session. 

Sfiioe  that  time  two  new  Associations  have  been  formed  in  Ohio, 
and  ve  expect  to  get  together  again  and  to  agree  on  a  new  bill,  proibably 
OB4ht.pla]iJ0^tbelatt,  witha  Statt  Commiitioa,  and  ahali iatndaoe  tt 
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at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  and  do  what  we  can  to  have  it 
passed,  and  shall  continue  to  introduce  such  a  bill  at  every  succeeding 
session  of  the  Legislature  until  we  have  secured  this  indispensable  aid  to 
good  government  in  our  State. 

For  Illinois,  Col.  John  W.  Ela,  of  Chicago: 

The  vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  Democrats  in  Cook  County  at 
the  last  election  will  probably  not  encourage  them  to  repeat  the  blander 
of  putting  an  anti-Civil  Service  Reform  plank  in  their  platform.  In  an 
"off  year,"  when  any  kind  of  an  opposition  party  is  generally  success- 
ful, they  lost  most  of  their  county  candidates  by  decided  majorities. 
The  only  ones  elected  were  two  judges  and  one  assessor,  who  succeeded 
only  because  they  were  tried  men,  were  satisfactory  to  the  public  and 
were  endorsed,  the  judges  by  the  Bar  Association,  and  the  assessor  by 
the  Real  Estate  Board  Committee  ;  while  the  leader  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  law,  whose  campaign  was  run  expressly  on  that  issue, 
was  not  only  defeated, but  received  the  smallest  number  of  votes  cast  for 
any  candidate  on  the  ballot.  Such  legislative  candidates  as  they 
elected  were  in  districts  where  they  were  always  elected,  regardless  of 
the  platform,  and  this  year  their  old  majorities  were  considerably 
reduced. 

This  plank  was  probably  put  into  the  platform  to  catch  the  votes  of 
the  **  gangs  "  and  the  incompetents  of  both  parties;  and  it  undoubtedly 
did  catch  some  of  them,  although  it  is  now  claimed  that  some  of  them 
were  too  utterly  incompetent  to  comprehend  that  by  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  they  might  get  rid  of  the  law  altogether  and  so  they  did  not 
vote  at  all.  But  that  a  much  larger  number  of  their  best  men  voted 
against  the  ticket  on  account  of  this  plank  the  result  shows  bejrond 
question.  It  was  claimed  by  some  of  the  leaders  that  the  existence  of 
the  civil  service  law  lost  them  many  votes.  Their  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
a  law  that  I  have  ever  encountered.  The  explanation  was,  that,  in  some 
of  the  Democratic  wards,  many  voters,  knowing  that  they  could  not 
pass  the  examinations  provided  in  the  law  were  * '  tired  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice law,"  and  so  refused  to  vote.  Could  there  be  any  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  legislation  in  this 
county  ?  Here  is  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from  public 
employment  those  men  who  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  history  a  considerable  number 
of  this  very  class  of  men  "throw  up  their  hands,"  so  to  speak,  admit 
their  incompetency,  and  the  futility  of  further  attempts  to  loot  the  dty 
treasury.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  if  the  inmates  of  the  State  peni- 
tentiary should  pass  resolutions  denouncing  the  laws  against  larceny  and 
expressing  their  intention  to  abandon  their  perennial  fight  with  the 
police  force  and  the  deputy  sheriffs,  but  the  elements  of  encouragement 
to  the  so-called  reformer  would  be  somewhat  similar  in  both  cases. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  complaint  of  these  tired  voters  is  based 
upon  the  unreasonable  examinations  required  by  the  law  and  not  upon 
their  incompetence,  for  the  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  the  *****^«- 
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tions  '*  shall  be  practical  in  their  character  and  shall  relate  to  those 
matters  which  will  fairly  test  the  relative  capacity  of  the  persons  ejcamined 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  they  ask  to  be  ap- 
pointed;" and  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  examinations,  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  city  administration; 
the  leaders  of  which  are  making  this  highly  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
effect  of  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  this  statement  involves  a  direct  compliment  to  the  ad- 
ministration. It  assumes  that  the  law  is  being  properly  enforced  in 
Chicago.  And  I  believe  that  the  compliment  was  intended;  for  some 
of  these  gentlemen  believe  in  the  law,  and  favor  its  enforcement  not- 
withstanding the  disagreeable  effects  of  which  thev  complain.  And  I 
believe  that  some  of  them  are  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law,  under 
circumstances  so  discouraging,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  poli- 
tician, that  their  action  seems  almost  heroic. 

The  circumstances  are,  briefly,  these:  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  Re- 
publican legislature  just  before  the  commencement  of  a  Republican  city 
administration  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  city  at  the  same  election  which 
put  that  administration  in  power;  and  yet,  instead  of  putting  in  imme- 
diate operation  the  law  which  their  party  had  enacted,  and  the  people  of 
the  city  so  emphatically  demanded,  they,  taking  advantage  of  a  three 
months'  option  in  the  law,  postponed  its  enforceinent  until  most  of  the 
places  had  beeen  filled  by  Republicans,  under  the  old  system.  So  that 
when  the  present  administration  came  into  power  it  found  nearly  all  the 
offices  and  places  held  by  Republican  political  workers,  and  a  civil  ser- 
vice law  on  the  statute  book,  passed  by  a  Republican  legislature,  and 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  during  a  Republican  city 
administration.  It  is  true  that  an  excellent  Board  of  Commissioners 
was  appointed  by  this  administration  who  did  admirably  such  work  as 
was  given  them  to  do,  and  made  a  set  of  rules,  to  be  executed  by  v 
Democratic  administration,  which  were  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  have 
remained  almost  wholly  unchanged  up  to  the  present  day. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  moral  or  political  aspect  of  the 
situation  to  encourage  an  incoming  Democratic  administration  to  under- 
take a  rigid  enforcement  of  this  law,  the  spirit  of  which  had  been  sub- 
stantially repudiated  for  two  years  by  the  party  which  claimed  the  credit 
of  its  enactment.  By  any  ethical  standard  which  has  obtained  in  Cook 
County  politics  since  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  the  new  administration  would  have  been  justified  in 
**  throwing  down*'  the  law,  at  least  until  it  had  **  evened  up"  the  poli- 
tical complexion  of  the  City  Hall.  An  opposite  course  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  local  politicians  of  both  parties  as  an  attempt  to  inaugur- 
ate a  theory  of  political  ethics  much  too  fine  for  common  use. 

It  is  protMible  that  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  administration, 
and  many  of  their  followers,  took  this  view  of  the  situation,  for  they 
have  persistently  disregarded  the  law  and  obstructed  its  operation  from 
the  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal departments,  notably  the  departments  containing  much  the  largest 
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proportion  of  the  city  employees,  are  business  men  who  know  the  value 
of  the  merit  system  and  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  its  application 
to  city  affairs  and  the  conscientious  execution  of  this  law . 

It  will  appear  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners next  month  that  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  per- 
sons have  been  examined  and  certified  for  appointment,  under  the  law, 
during  the  past  year;  and  something  over  ten  thousand  since  this  ad- 
ministration came  in.  It  will  also  appear  that  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  examinations  have  been  held  so  far  in  this  administration, 
and  that  only  fifty-nine  remain  to  be  held.  These  fifty-nine  examina- 
tions are  required  in  order  to  cover  the  positions  of  that  number  of 
*'  sixty  day  men,'*  and  will  be  held  before  April  first,  after  which,  as  the 
report  will  show,  there  will  be  no  sixty  day  men  (men  holding  temporary 
appointments)  in  the  city  service. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  sustained  the  civil  service  law  in 
all  its  important  features.  This  court  is  composed  of  eminent  lawyers, 
some  of  them  from  sections  of  the  State  where  the  doctrine  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  is  as  unfamiliar  as  the  Hebrew  language.  Every  objection 
that  a  sleepless  hostility  could  frame  has  been  hurled  at  this  court  in  the 
last  two  years,  and.  without  regard  to  previous  condition  of  political 
servitude  or  present  considerations  of  political  policy  these  judges  have 
unanimously  confirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  both  State  and 
National,  and  approved  its  principle  and  its  scope.  So  comprehensive 
and  so  well-reasoned  are  these  decisions  that  I  predict  their  adoption  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  whenever  a  civil  service  law 
reaches  that  tribunal. 

The  latest  decision  of  the  Illinois  .Supreme  Court  ^rendered  within 
the  last  few  weeks)  puts  the  employees  in  the  four  important  offices  of 
the  City  Clerk,  City  Collector,  City  Comptroller  and  City  Treasurer, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  To  the  surprise  of  the  friends  of  the 
law  a  decision  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  one  day,  rendered  by  two 
Judges  (of  the  Circuit  and  Superior  Courts)  holding  that  these  four 
offices  are  not  covered  by  the  law.  This  decision  appeared  to  have  been 
made  in  a  ''submission'  case  between  the  incumbents  of  two  of  those 
offices.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  notwithstanding  this  decis- 
ion, immediately  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  test 
the  question,  and  that  Court  has  decided  that  the  offices  in  question  are 
covered  by  the  law,  and  has  issued  a  writ  of  mandamus  commanding 
these  officers  to  follow  the  provisions  thereof  in  the  appointment  of  their 
employees.  Since  that  decision  examinations  have  been  held,  and  the 
vacancies  in  those  offices  have  l>een  filled,  under  the  law. 

There  will  be,  prot)ably,  a  decision  soon  in  the  case  brought  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  compel  the  Board  of  Education  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

For  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Berry: 

I  come  from  a  city  which  was  settled  by  the  French,  is  inhabited  by 
JkamicaDM,  guarded  t^  the  Irish,  and  ruled  to-di^  by  the  Germaiu- 
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Vou  see  how  difficult,  yet  how  necessary  that  such  a  city  should  have 
Civil  Servide  Reform.  The  organic  laws  which  form  the  frame  work  df 
our  city  government,  emanated  from  a  party  of  freeholders,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  agfo,  and  are  known  as  the  Scheme  and  Charter  of 
the  City  of  St.  Louis,  which  placed  our  city  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people,  free  from  the  interference  of  State  Legislature  or  State  officials. 
All  amendments  to  our  City  Charter  must  be  recommended  by  its  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  receive  tne  approval  of  the  people  at  a  special  election. 

As  there  were  to  be  submitted  last  Spring  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  our  City  Charter,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  Civic 
Federation,  early  in  the  Winter,  to  have  an  amendment  known  as  the 
Merit  System  Amendment,  submitted  with  other  amendments,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council,  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  was  formed,  composed  of  such  representative 
bodies  as  the  Merchants* Exchange,  the  Business  Men's  League, the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  and  some  twenty  other  bodies,  representing  every  commercial, 
industrial,  civic  and  social  organization  of  prominence  in  the  city.  An 
amendment  was  drafted  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Hitchcock, 
whom  you  all  know  rocked  the  cradle  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  this 
country,  has  been  godfather  to  its  principles  and  godmother  to  its  needs. 

The  amendment  was  submitt^  to  the  City  Council,  and  while  we 
waited  for  the  decision,  as  to  whether  that  body  would  allow  the  people 
to  vote  upon  a  question,  which  by  voice,  petitions  and  resolutions,  they 
had  so  strongly  appealed,  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  especially 
among  the  trades  and  labor  unions,  who  saw  at  once  its  need  and  benefit, 
and  rendered  us  valuable  and  efficient  aid.  By  their  assistance  and  the 
assistance  rendered  us  by  the  business  men.  in  allowing  our  literature  to 
be  circulated  through  the  medium  of  their  pay  envelopes,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  press  and  the  mail,  we  were  able  to  make  known  to  almost  our 
entire  reading  population,  what  was  meant  by  the  Merit  System,  and 
the  needs  and  benefits  to  be  derived  by  its  adoption  into  our  City 
Charter. 

Both  bodies  of  our  Municipal  Assembly  had  recently  been  elected 
by  quite  large  majorities,  and  thought  themselves  so  strong  that  they 
could  defy  public  opinion,  and  carry  any  measure  they  desired.  Both 
of  these  bodies  refused  to  allow  the  \f erit  System  Amendment  to  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  but  the  amendments  which  they  did 
submit  were  so  dangerous  and  oppressive,  that  we  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  defeat  our  own  measure  if 
it  had  been  submitted,  as  we  could  not  have  supported  our  own  amend- 
ment in  company  with  those  submitted,  for  fear  of  passing  both.  When 
the  amendments  the  Council  did  submit  came  before  the  people  for 
adoption,  the  Citizens'  Committee  opposed  them,  and  made  a  vigorous 
6ght  against  their  adoption,  and  they  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  three 
to  one.  The  Merit  System  has  now  become  so  well  known  and  en- 
dorsed that  I  am  confident  that  at  next  Spring's  election,  when  six  new 
members  are  elected  to  the  Council  and  a  new  House  of  Delegates  is 
chosen,  that  new  amendments  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  inmicb  all 
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citizens  can  endorse,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  any  amendments  to 
our  Charter,  which  will  receive  sufficient  support  from  our  people  to  be 
adopted,  will  embrace  the  amendment  known  as  the  Merit  System. 

For  Harvard  University,  Mr.  F.  C.  Sutro. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Club  of  Harvard  University  differs  from 
those  organizations  from  which  we  have  just  heard  such  gratifying  re- 
ports, in  that,  unlike  these,  it  has  no  immediate  field  for  action  ;  but 
must  devote  its  efforts  solely  and  purely  in  the  line  of  education.  This 
object,  however,  may  not  be  overlooked.  Harvard  University,  ever  first 
'  in  accomplishing  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  men  visit  her,  tries 
also  to  be  first  in  keeping  them  in  close  aud  continuous  touch  with  the 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world  about  her.  In  line  with  this  policy, 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Club  was  founded  about  five  years  ago,  re- 
mained for  a  year  or  two  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  tlken,  partly 
through  lack  of  sufficiently  large  membership,  partly  through  the  adop- 
tion of  an  inefficient  and  unprogressive  policy,  gradually,  I  regret  to  say, 
fell  into  insignificance.  This  year,  however,  several  members  of  the 
class  of  Ninty-nine  have  taken  up  the  cause  energetically,  iM  the  pres- 
ence of  a  delegate  in  this  impressive  assembly  is  the  best  evidence  of 
their  success  that  I  can  offer.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  re- 
store the  organization  to  its  original  vigor. 

Mr.  Murray  Nelson,  Jr.,  of  the  Chicago  Citizens  Associ- 
ation, reported  as  follows  with  regard  to  legislation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  civil  service  reform,  successfully  conducted  by  that  or- 
ganization and  other  relevant  matters : 

Illinois  may  well  be  proud  that  she  is  among  the  very  few  States 
having  a  merit  system  in  municipal  government.  The  Illinois  Civil 
Service  Law  has  this  year  survived  ^e  combined  attack  of  its  whole  souled 
enemies  and  its  half  hearted  friends.  The  law  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  an  opinion  of  the  greatest  scope  and  com- 
pleteness, which,  upon  review,  the  Court  at  Washington  did  not  disturb. 
An  interpretation  has  been  given  of  value  to  all  students  of  the  subject. 

The  Citizens'  Association  of  Chicago,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  through  the  able  and  efficient  Attorney-General  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Akin,  is  entitled  to  all  credit  for  its  escpenditure  of  time, 
money  and  energy  in  this  cause.  They  succeeded  in  Chicago  where  the 
present  municipal  authorities  are  either  the  avowed  opponents  of  the 
Merit  System  or  its  timid  friends. 

The  present  Mayor  at  the  earliest  opportunity  removed  without  cause 
the  very  excellent  Civil  Service  Commission  selected  by  his  predecessor 
and  appointed  a  new  commission,  who  proceeded  to  **  interpret"  the  law 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor's  Corporation  Counsel,  a 
zealous  and  sincere  advocate  of  the  Spoils  System,  to  the  end  that  the 
unclassified  list  of  the  City  of  Chicago  might  take  in  as  many  active 
spoilsmen  as  possible.  This  interpretation  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
has  swept  away. 
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No  ideal  situation  has  been  realized ;  the  Merit  System  is  young  and 
the  spoils  system  is  very  old,  but  it  has  been  fairly  demonstrated  in 
Chicago,  at  least,  that  vigorous  action,  strict  and  just  interpretation  of 
the  law  are  not  damaging  to  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform., 

A  rightful  law  however  unpopular  at  the  outset,  if  properly  and 
strictly  enforced  makes  hearty  friends.  Lax  enforcement  and  loose  inter- 
pretation may  avoid  the  antagonism  of  enemies,  but  active  friendship  in 
a  cause  like  this  far  outweighs  the  advantage  got  by  concessions  to  the 
enemy.  This  statement  may  seem  inconsistent  with  practical  politics. 
We  are  advised  not  to  seek  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  lest  it 
be  repealed.  I  for  one  believe  that  the  advocacy  of  the  Merit  System  is 
part  of  the  most  practical  politics.  The  result  of  the  November  election 
in  Chicago  tends  to  sustain  this  belief. 

In  that  election  the  democratic  platform  contained  the  following 
language :  "We  pronounce  the  present  civil  service  law  inefficient,  mis- 
chievous and  hostile  to  the  regnant  principles  of  popular  government. 
The  enforcement  that  this  law  has  had  in  Cook  County  has  abundantly 
proved  to  us  that  it  greatly  adds  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers,  de- 
stroys tkt  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  heads  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, tends  to  create  an  official  class  to  the  exclusion  of  other  equally 
deserving  and  capable  citizens  and  utterly  fails  to  secure  the  best  men 
for  public  service.  We  believe  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  through 
the  ballot  to  select  officers  who  shall  be  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  re- 
sponsible to  the  electors  for  success  or  failure  in  their  several  offices ; 
and  believing  that  this  law,  an  exotic  imported  from  monarchic  govern- 
ments beyond  the  seas,  prevents  such  responsibility,  we  demand  its 
repeal.*' 

The  Republican  platform  condemned  the  City  administration  for  its 
"  palpable  attempts  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law." 

After  the  election,  Ma3ror  Harrison,  one  of  the  party  leaders  in  Illi- 
nois, in  an  interview  published  in  several  Chicago  papers,  ascribed  the 
defeat  of  the  democrats  to  the  Civil  Service  Law,  which,  he  said,  had  pre- 
vented the  rank  and  file,  who  were  too  ignorant  to  pass  examinations, 
and  so  were  without  hope  of  holding  office,  from  taking  an  interest  in  the 
election.  This  from  an  opponent  of  the  Merit  System  is  perhaps  as 
good  an  argnment  for  it  as  the  most  ardent  advocate  could  wish. 

The  people  are  for  the  Merit  System  and  whenever  the  people  vote 
they  vote  for  it.  The  people  in  Chicago  voted  for  its  adoption  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  The  small  politicians  are  hostile,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  often  enough  that  the  people  outvote  the  small 
politicians.  The  small  politicians  in  their  caucuses  and  ward  clubs  may 
declare  the  Merit  S3rstem  unAmerican,  monarchical  or  hypocritical,  but 
to  take  their  declaration  as  expressive  of  the  popular  will  is  the  narrowest 
and  stupidest  politics. 

I  believe  in  practical  politics,  and  I  believe  also  that  the  most 
practical  politics  consults  rather  the  many  who  do  not  seek  public  office 
than  the  few  who  do. 

Mr.  William  E.  Gushing,  representing  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reported  respecting  the  recent  activity 
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of  that  body  in  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  Consular 
Service  as  follows: 

Last  year  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  resolutions 
expressing  its  desire  that  the  Consular  service  of  the  United  States  should 
be  put  on  a  merit  basis,  and  requesting  Congress  to  take  action  in  that 
regard  by  passing  either  the  Lodge  bill  or  the  Morgan  bill,  or  some 
other  equally  effective  measure. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  reaffirmed  these 
resolutions  and  sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  urge  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  of  the  administration .  The  delegates  were 
courteously  received  by  the  President,  and  arc  now  taking  steps  to  obtain 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Our  action  has  attracted  public  attention  to  a  degree  that  we  did 
not  anticipate.  A  good  deal  of  mention  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  press 
despatches  and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  newspapers,  and  letters  are 
beginning  to  come  to  us  from  other  chambers  of  commerce  saying  that 
they  have  heard  of  our  action,  and  that  they  approve  of  it  and  propose  to 
imitate  it.  If  the  business  organizations  of  the  country  will  seriously 
undertake  to  impress  upon  the  authorities  their  wish  that  this  reform,  so 
important  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  be  instituted,  it  may 
be  that  something  will  be  accomplished  sooner  than  we  expect. 

Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  President  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  then  made  an  informal  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  read  to  the  League  certain  highly  interesting  extracts 
from  advance  sheets  of  the  annual  reports  of  bureau  officers, 
testifying  to  the  value  of  the  merit  system  in  technical  branches 
of  the  service.  Mr.  Procter  staled  that  the  commission  has 
met  with  difficulties  in  conducting  its  examinations  only  in 
those  branches  where  the  officers  in  control  have  shown  their 
hostility  to  the  system,  and  failed  properly  to  co-operate  in  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  tests. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  order,  Mr.  Potts,  of  New 
York,  moved  that  the  cordial  and  grateful  thanks  of  the  League 
be  extended  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Mary 
land,  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  Arundel  and  Arundel  Good 
Government  Clubs,  for  the  courteous  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  by  them  to  the  visiting  delegates  during  the  period 
of  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Wilby  moved  that  the  same  acknowledgment  be  made 
of  the  hospitality  received  from  Mr.  William  Keyser,  of  the 
Maryland  Association. 
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The  motions  were  carried  unanimously. 
The  League  then  adjourned. 

George  McAneny, 


On  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  the  visiting  delegates  were  en- 
tertained by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Mary- 
land, at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Rennert.  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  President  of  the  Association,  presided,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Carl  Schurz,  of  New  York ;  John  R. 
Procter,  President  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service.  Com- 
mission; Representative  James  R.  Fleming,  of  Georgia; 
Representative  VV.  H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Pampnlets  sold 


Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  i6,  1897, 

Receipts: 

Subscriptions  from  members  of  the  Pennsyl 

yania  Association. 
Boston 

Cambridge      ' ' 
Newton 

Massachusetts,  Miss. 
New  York  Association 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Chicago 
Washington 
Buffalo 
Norwalk 
Baltimore 


$366.13 


<  < 


(< 


i« 


t« 


(I 


$1,118.00 

814.00 

239.65 

50.00 

385.00 

320.00 

545.00 

45.00 

50.00 

75.00 

95.00 

65.00 

168.00 

16.12 


Disbursements: 

Salary  of  Secretary $1,687. 50 

Clerk  hire 690. 50 

Rent  of  office 150.00 

Printing 564.95 

Postage  and  stamped  envelopes 213.88 

Travelling  expenses 385 .  80 

Office  Expenses,  miscellaneous 169. 70 

Paid  F.  E.  Leupp,  on  account  of  Good  Gov- 

emment 100.00 

Expenses  of  Investigating  Committee 227.00 


3.885.77 
$4,251.90 


Balance  on  hand,  December  15,  1898, 
E.  ft  O.  E. 


4.189.33 
$    6a. 57 


A.  S.  Frissell, 

Tnojurer, 
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Colonial  Administration :  A  Warning  From 

Spain. 


BY   HENRY   HAYWOOD   GLASSIE. 


Flushed  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  prospect  of  empire 
beyond  the  sea,  Spain  hastened  to  add  to  the  newly  granted 
arms  of  the  discoverer,  the  lofty  and  sonorous  legend — 

For  CasHUa  y  per  Le6n 
Nuevo  Mundo  halld  Col6n. 

The  simple  Saxon  name  of  our  Admiral  of  the  Indies 
does  not  lend  itself  to  verse.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  never- 
theless, that  he  found  for  America  a  new  world.  For  it  is  to 
the  victory  of  Manila,  coming  with  such  dramatic  force  from 
the  end  of  the  earth,  that  we  owe  the  new  passion  for  empire 
which  has  already  extended  our  sway  over  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines,  and  is  stretching  out  our  hands  against  Cuba 
herself. 

It  is  idle  for  advocates  of  imperial  expansion  to  run  back 
from  precedent  to  precedent — Alaska,  California,  Texas, 
Florida,  Louisiana.  Why  not  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan? For  all  of  them  were  alike  parts  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  destiny  on  this  continent.  The  settlement  of 
Texas,  no  less  than  the  settlement  of  Tennessee,  was  a  stage 
in  the  expansion  of  our  vast  democracy  over  the  free  land  of 
a  virgin  world.  Both  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Frontier, 
in  which  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  history  of  the 
Nation.     But  neither  is  a  precedent  of  Empire. 

The  idea  of  empire,  which  has  every  where  transcended 
the  idea  of  nationality,  has  come  in  modem  times  to  signify, 
above  everything  else,  dominion  beyond  the  sea — "  dominion 
over  palm  and  pine."    It  brings  to  our  minds  distant  lands. 
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Strange  speech,  foreign  faces.  Its  outward  signs  arc  "  far- 
called  navies," 

"  Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits.** 

Nothing  but  these  can  give  that  strange  expafision  of  the 
national  consciousness  —  that  sense  of  a  people  called  to 
rule — which  is  the  secret  of  the  true  imperial  passion. 

We  shall  have  to  date  our  titles,  then,  from  the  battle  of 
Manila.  Thenceforth  we  enter  a  new  world;  a  world  of  new 
races,  new  manners,  new  customs,  new  tongues ;  a  world  of 
provinces  and  the  govemers  of  provinces. 

In  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  our  novel  situation,  it  would 
seem  that  much  might  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
Spain  herself,  the  last  fragments  of  whose  colonial  domain  are 
to  be  the  corner-stones  of  ours.  It  is  not,  of  course  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  review  the  history  of  Spanish  col- 
onization, even  if  the  subject  did  not  require  an  equipment 
which  I  do  not  possess.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  controversies  between  Spain  and  her  rebellious  subjects. 
My  object  is  simply  to  present,  from  sources  either  official 
or  at  least  not  unfriendly  to  Spain,  some  aspects  of  her  rule 
in  Cuba,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  disclose  the  indispensable 
basis  for  a  sound  and  vigorous  colonial  administration. 

I  take  Cuba  as  an  example  rather  than  Porto  Rico, 
partly  because  it  is  better  known  to  us,  and  partly  because 
Cuba,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  economic  and 
social  organization  of  the  two  islands,  shows  more  completely 
than  Porto  Rico  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  system. 

In  a  memorial  upon  the  state  of  Cuba  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  Government  in  1850,  Governor-General  Concha 
sketched  with  admirable  skill  the  causes  which  had  within  a 
few  years  wholly  transformed  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  island.  The  abolition  of  the  old  colonial  system,  the 
opening  of  the  ports  to  the  world's  commerce,  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  foreigners,  the  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and 
civilization,  the  new  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  great  democratic  community  of  the  West — 
all  these,  he  said,  had  combined  to  awaken  new  desires,  new 
ambitions  and  moral  needs  which,  being  unsatisfied  and  even 
thwarted  by  the  government,  were  everywhere  creating  an 
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irresistible  current  towards  separation  from  the  mother- 
country. 

One  thing,  indeed,  he  continued,  might  have  counteracted 
this  tendency — '*  a  sound,  upright  and  enlightened  administra- 
tion." But  alas !  the  defects,  the  grave  and  scandalous  abu- 
ses, the  immorality  of  that  very  administration  had  done  more 
than  everything  else  to  inhiriate  Cubans,  to  exalt  their  ambi- 
tions and  to  make  them  look  forward  to  the  inevitable  rupture 
with  confident  satisfaction  rather  than  anxiety.  The  prestige 
of  the  mother  country  was  being  destroyed.  The  judicial 
officers,  taking  advantage  of  a  vicious  fee-system,  were  mak- 
ing the  very  name  of  justice  odious  by  their  insatiate  rapacity. 
As  a  single  example,  the  advocates  and  assessors  of  the  rev- 
enue had  managed,  within  a  few  months  after  taking  office, 
to  secure  as  private  perquisites  30,000  or  40,000  pesos  from 
trial  fees  alone ;  digging  out  of  the  files  and  reviving  for  that 
purpose  suits  long  since  abandoned  and  forgotten.  To  make 
things  worse,  these  officials  were  being  replaced  at  shorter 
and  shorter  intervals.  Not  content  with  the  old  profits,  the 
new  men  were  bent  on  making  as  much  in  two  years  as  their 
predecessors  had  in  twelve.  The  civil  government  presented 
the  same  distressing  and  disheartening  spectacle.  The  deputy 
governors  were  men  appointed  through  influence  and  favor 
lather  than  for  any  merit  or  fitness  for  the  task.  They  brought 
to  their  posts  in  general  a  strong  desire  to  get  rich ;  this  was 
indeed  the  sole  purpose  for  which  most  of  them  had  come  to 
the  island.  With  superiors  like  these,  it  was  needless  to  com- 
ment upon  the  subordinates.  Things  were  drifting  speedily 
towards  a  violent  and  ruinous  catastrophe.  "  When  a  people," 
said  the  General,  "  see  in  their  rulers,  nothing  but  an  ever- 
lasting purpose  to  advance  their  private  fortunes  in  complete 
disregard  of  their  duties,  they  will  seize  the  first  means  which 
misery  offers  to  free  themselver  from  the  society  which  oppres- 
ses them."  What  must  be  done,  then,  to  restore  the  ancient 
prestige  of  Spain  and  regain  the  loyality  of  this  people,  bound 
to  her  even  yet  by  ties  of  kindred,  faith,  speech,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  common  glory  ? 

"  Now  is  not  the  time  in  my  opinion,*'  concluded  General 
Concha,  "  to  start  any  political  question The  ur- 
gent thing  is  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  administrative  re- 
fonn  and  the  right  choice  of  employees  for  every  branch." 
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Twenty  years  after  these  words  of  warning,  the  island  be- 
ing on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  economic  collapse,  Senor 
Mariano  Cancio  Villa-amil  was  sent  as  Intendantof  the  Treas- 
ury, upon  a  special  mission  to  reorganize  the  Cuban  finances. 
Two  months  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Colonies :  ''  The  hopes  bom  of  my  good  intentions  I  doubt 
now  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  realize.  In  my  staff  I  have 
hardly  a  man  who  is  intelligent  and  who  inspires  confidence. 

Everything  must  be  reorganized,  or  rather  created 

anew.     The  task  is  immense." 

The  language  of  his  subordinates  was  equally  strong.  '*  I 
proceed  next  to  report, "  says  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ac- 
count in  the  Central  Bureau  of  Inland  Revenue,  **  the  present 
state  of  general  administrative  Account  in  this  bureau.  It  is 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  no  Account — no  existe  cofUabilidad'' 
We  learn  from  the  same  sources  that  there  was  hardly  an  office 
in  the  whole  administration  having  a  clerk  who  knew  enough 
double  entry  to  keep  the  books  in  the  manner  required  by  law. 
The  Chief  Administrator  of  Taxation  and  Statistics  wrote : 
''  It  was  well  known  what  was  the  state  of  this  office  when  I 
took  charge  of  it.  The  force  was  then  altogether  new.  Within 
two  months  that  force  was  succeeded  by  another.  While  the 
office  as  a  whole  has  suffered  two  complete  changes  of  per- 
sonnel within  six  months,  the  position  of  Head  of  the  Custom 
Division  has  in  that  time  been  filled  by  four  different  persons, 
not  one  of  whom  remained  in  office  two  months  together  or 
had  any  opportunity  to  show  either  his  industry  or  his  fit- 
ness.'' 

Writing  again  to  the  Colonial  Minister,  Senor  Villa-amil 
exclaimed :  ^'  The  original  cause  of  the  calamities  which 
afflict  this  province  can  no  longer  be  a  mystery  to  any  one. 
It  is  the  vices  of  the  Administration.  They  are  the  only  ene- 
mies working  to  drive  asunder  the  island  and  the  mother- 
land." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  home  government  was 
altogether  oblivious  to  these  dangers  or  to  the  representations 
of  men  Uke  Concha  or  Villa-amil.  Voluminous  memorials, 
reports,  ideas  and  projects  of  reform,  (if  there  is  anything  a 
Spaniard  likes  it  is  an  idea  oxprayecto^  attest  the  activitv,  not 
only  of  individual  administrators,  but  of  various  boarcu  and 
commissions.    But  the  report  and  the  project,  when  the  exi- 
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gendes  had  passed  which  gave  them  birth,  were  left  to  gather 
dust  in  the  archives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  until,  at  some  new 
crisis,  they  would  be  dragged  forth  to  become,  in  turn,  the 
material  for  a  new  report  and  a  new  project. 

Then,  too,  enlightened  and  conscientious  governors, 
before  Concha  and  after,  endeavored  to  initiate  reforms  by 
their  own  authority.  But  these  were  of  necessity  personal  and 
transitory. 

Even  radical  changes  in  administrative  method,  such  as 
the  substitution  of  fixed  salaries  for  judicial  fees  or  the  payment 
of  salaries  to  the  previously  unpaid  capitanes  de  partido,  were 
stripped  of  their  natural  and  expected  effect.  Because  these 
latter  places,  for  example, — as  we  learn  twenty-odd  years 
afterwards  firom  Brigadier  Acosta  y  Albear,— continued  to  be 
granted,  for  reasons  of  favor  and  patronage,  to  men  without 
capacity  or  experience,  who  sought  in  the  office  not  only  a 
temporary  livelihood,  but  an  opportunity  to  accumulate,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  money  enough  to  maintain  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Any  conscientious  bureau  chief  who  set  about  putting  his 
own  house  in  order  would  find,  too,  that  before  he  could  make 
any  headway  the  employees  who  were,  if  only  for  the  time 
being,  giving  better  results,  would  be  swept  away  by  a 
new  flood  of  office  holders  from  Spain,  for  whom  the  necessi- 
ties of  politics  had  demanded  posts  of  honor  or  profit. 

All  this  was,  in  fact,  treating  the  symptom  and  not  the 
disease.  If,  in  coming  to  the  country  of  the  Swag — where 
nobody  came  for  his  health— one  left  off  one's  shame  at  Cadiz 
(for  so  we  may  Anglicize  some  of  the  cant  phrases  of  the 
official  thieves'  jargon),  there  must  have  been  something  on 
the  Cadiz  side  which  made  the  undressing  business  easy,  if 
indeed  it  was  necessary  at  all. 

"  When  we  consider,"  wrote  Scnor  Villa-amil  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Colonies  on  the  27th  of  May,  1873, "  ^^^  political 
parties  have  been  compelled,  especially  since  1840,  to  distri- 
bute political  posts  to  their  henchmen,  regardless  of  character 
or  intelligence,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  are  formed 
these  battalions  of  employees,  without  training,  without 
capacity  or  morals,  who  paralyze  instead  of  aiding  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business." 

We  discern  a  familiar  political  phenomenon  :  that  revival 
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of  office  tenure  by  personal  service  which  may  be  tennedy  not 
inaptly,  the  recrudescence  of  Feudalism.  Political  Feudal- 
ism— the  very  phrase  is  Villa-amiPs.  And  for  fear  that  I 
may  oe  thought  to  read  into  it  ideas  drawn  from  our  own  vivid 
experience  I  shall  leave  him  to  explain  its  meaning  in  his  own 
words. 

*<  It  is  the  ruthless  and  irresponsible  power  exercised  by 
the  influential  multitude  of  the  dominant  party,  who  surround 
every  politician,  carry  him  into  office  and  tear  him  down  when 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  glut  their  insatiable  appetite  for 
spoils 

"  This  is  the  force  which  every  year  makes  the  national 
budget  the  objective  of  ardent  aspirants,  organized  like  an 
army  corps,  who,  when  victory  has  made  it  theirs,  will  divide 
it  round  as  the  spoil  of  war^-or  rather,  looking  on  it  as  the 
legitimate  profit  of  an  enterprise  more  commercial  than  politi- 
cal, will  issue  it  in  shares  like  dividends  of  a  joint-stock 
company. 

"  To  nothing  else  is  due  the  eager  haste  with  which,  at 
each  change  of  government,  the  public  offices  are  given 
over  to  pillage,  that  each  applicant  speaks  of  his  *  right '  to 
such  and  such  an  office — a  right  founded  on  the  friend- 
ship of  the  persons  in  power ;  and  that  every  aspirant  bit- 
terly denies  that  anybody  else  deserves  the  office  he  gets — 
in  which  point  it  is  quite  possible  that  most  of  them  are 
right."  .... 

"As  the  supply  of  higher  posts  is  not  equal  to  the  voracity 
of  the  '  persons  of  influence,'  whose  demands  grow  just  as  fast 
as  the  demoralization  becomes  evident,  there  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  monopoly  of  the  electoral  districts.  To 
accompHsh  this  all  places  have  to  be  conferred  upon  the  per- 
sons designated  by  the  representatives.  As  the  ministers  of 
the  day  almost  always  yield  meekly  to  this  exigency,  the 
upshot  of  the  business  is  that  they  simply  hand  over  the 
administration  entrusted  to  them  to  the  tender  mercies  and 
kind  offices  of  their  *  influential  *  friends." 

In  the  midst  of  a  political  society  infected  with  this  deep 
organic  disease,  Spanish  ministries  went  bravely  on  talking  about 
reform  for  Cuba  and  tinkering  at  the  machinery  of  her 
administration.  The  ten-years*  insurrection  had  indeed  been 
a  sore  trial ;  but  its  close  was  to  be  marked  by  a  shower  of 
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golden  decrees,  ushering  in  a  spring-time  of  reform.  Every- 
thing was  to  move  henceforth  in  harmony  with  what  was  known 
in  Spanish  statecraft  as  the  **  great  principle  of  assimilation." 
Thb  consisted  in  treating,  or  pretending  to  treat,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  in  all  things,  political  and  administrative  as  well 
as  civil  and  social,  just  as  if  they  were,  in  fact,  integral  parts 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
much  depends  on  what  you  are  assimilated  to,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  this  great  principle,  however  just  and 
beneficent  in  the  matter  of  civil  rights  and  social  advantages, 
for  which  it  had,  indeed,  been  originated — whether  this  great 
principle,  I  say,  could  ever  have  satisfied  the  natural  desire  of 
the  Cubans  to  control  the  legislation  and  administration  of  their 
local  concerns.  What  they  wanted  was  not  to  share  in  the 
government  of  Spain,  but  to  do  a  little  governing  on  their  own 
accoimt.  In  obedience  to  this  principle,  however,  the  civil 
service  of  the  Peninsula  and  that  of  the  Colonies,  hitherto 
distinct,  were,  by  a  decree  of  September  20th,  1878,  con- 
solidated into  one  service,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
eligible  indiscriminately  for  appointment  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies.  This  act  embraced  the  officers  of  the  civil  and 
economic  administration,  public  instruction,  and  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice,  every  one,  in  fact,  belonging 
to  what  are  known  as  the  civil  careers.  The  most 
obvious  result  of  this  consolidation  was  that  govern- 
ment being  given  a  freer  hand  in  the  choice  and  transfer 
of  preferred  employees,  all  desirable  places  in  the  colonial 
service  would  continue  to  be  filled  from  the  Peninsula,  in 
spite  of  the  promised  admission  of  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans 
to  public  employment.  As  an  offset,  to  be  sure,  the  Cuoans 
might  eventually  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  stray 
Cuban  mount  to  a  solitary  eminence  in  the  service  of  the 
Peninsula.  To  add  to  the  facility  of  transfer,  it  was  further 
provided  in  the  third  clause  of  the  act  that  employees  serving 
in  Spain  should  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  next  higher 
grade  in  the  colonies  without  having  completed  the  term  of 
service  requisite  for  such  promotion  at  home. 

The  burst  ot  activity  which  produced  this  singular  effort  *'to 
secure  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  fatherland,"  and  similar 
attempts  at  political  re-organization  which  do  not  concern  us 
here,  was  soon  expended.      Spanish  colonial    government 
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relapsed  into  its  traditional  slumber;  while  the  forces  of  insur- 
rection, temporarily  exhausted  by  the  ten-years' struggle,  again 
steadily  gathered  head. 

At  length,  in  May,  1890,  a  decree  was  passed  reorganizing 
the  Cuban  civil  service  and  regulating  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment. The  higher  officers,  heads  of  departments,  bureaux  and 
the  like,  and  the  judiciary  were  left  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonies.  All  employees  in  the  five  grades 
of  the  classified  service  receiving  over  300  pesos  per  annum 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  island 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  in  question; 
notice  of  the  appointment,  with  evidence  of  the  appointee's 
qualifications,  to  be  sent  to  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies.  For 
entrance  to  the  fifth  or  lowest  grade  it  was  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  two  years'  residence  on  the  island  and  a  minimum 
age  of  18  years,  that  the  candidate  should  (i)  have  filled  an 
office  of  the  same  grade  in  the  central  or  provincial  adminis- 
tration ;  or  (2)  have  held  a  clerkship  with  same  qualifications 
and  receivea  for  four  years  a  salary  of  300  pesos  in  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines  or  600  in  Cuba ;  or  (3)  have  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  or  a  professional  diploma. 

The  provisions  of  this  decree  were  confirmed  in  the  belated 
autonomous  constitution  of  February,  1897,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  extended  one  of  the  following  November.  It  is,  I 
believe,  substantially  the  fundamental  regulation  of  the  civil 
service. 

Of  the  political  side,  it  worked  a  decided  gain  for  the 
Cubans  by  increasing  the  appointment  of  residents  and  ex- 
residents.  It  is  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  offices,  if  we  include 
all  branches  of  the  service,  are  held  by  Cubans.  On  the  ad- 
ministrative side,  although  it  restored  in  a  measure  the 
distinction  between  the  peninsular  and  the  colonial  service, 
its  effect  was  to  make  the  fundamental  regulations  uniform  in 
both  and  further  to  assimilate  the  service  of  the  Island  to  the 
service  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  this  connection  two  things  are  particularly  worthy  of 
note,  one  relating  to  admission,  the  other  to  promotion,  in  the 
Spanish  service.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  only 
requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Cuban  service,  except  where 
the  applicant  has  already  served  in  the  Peninsula  or  another 
colony,  is  that  he  shall  have  received  the  A.  B.  degree.     In 
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Other  words,  it  establishes  a  pass  test.  Now,  it  is  needless  to 
remind  this  audience  that,  if  experience  proves  anything,  it  is 
that  a  pass  test — ^particularly  when  the  judgment  of  qualifica- 
tion rests  with  the  appointing  pawer — is  wholly  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  first  element  of  reform,  namely,  that  the  method  of 
appointment  shall  be,  in  a  sense,  automatic  and  thereby 
independent  of  personal  considerations.  It  is  wanting  as  well 
in  the  first  element  of  a  merit  system,  namely,  that  the  candi- 
date shall  show  his  fitness  in  comparison  with  the  fitness  of 
others. 

It  was  idle  to  talk  of  reform  when  the  only  limitation  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  appointing  power  was  that  choice  was 
restricted  to  that  class  of  society  which  might  be  expected  to 
have  the  greatest  extent  and  variety  of  **  pull." 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  a  practice  which  is  a  car- 
dinal rule  in  the  Spanish  civil  service.  It  is  the  alternation, 
or  turn  of  selection,  in  promotion,  every  other  vacancy  being 
filled  not  by  seniority, but  by  discretionary  choice,  among  all  the 
employees  of  the  same  grade.  This  rule,  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  which  is  to  temper  routine  with  elasticity,  innocent  as  it 
may  look,  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasing  task  of  **  taking  the  starch"  out  of  a 
merit  system.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  in  a  country  where 
the  political  art  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  eultivation,  the  turn  of 
selection  becomes  nothing  less  than  the  turn  of  pull.  The 
charm  of  it  is  that  the  man  of  pull  not  only  gets  the  benefit  of 
each  turn  of  seniority,  but  may  be  promoted  over  the  heads  of 
all  the  other  men  in  his  class  at  each  turn  of  selection.  A 
simple  numerical  illustration  will  show  how  the  system  can, 
with  proper  manipulation,  be  made  to  work.  Let  us  suppose 
an  office  having  ten  clerks  of  each  of  the  five  grades  into 
which  the  Spanish  service  is  classified,  and  that  one  vacancy 
occurs  every  year,  in  the  first  place  in  the  highest  grade. 
Now  let  us  imagine  in  the  last  place  in  the  lowest  grade — 
firsty  a  man  without,  and  secondly  a  man  with  a  pull.  The 
man  without  a  pull  being  moved  up  only  by  seniority  every 
second  year,  will  take  just  nineteen  years  to  reach  the  first 
place  in  the  same  grade ;  while  the  man  with  a  pull,  if  he  gets 
the  possible  .extent  of  promotion  at  each  tnm  of  discretion, 
will  in  nifuytzxs  be  jumped  through  all  five  grades  to  the 
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number  of  men  in  each  class,  and  you  enly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  may  be  jumped. 

Simple  devices  like  this  help  us  to  understand  how 
young  men  of  political  connections,  coming  up  to  Madrid 
from  the  provinces,  with  a  consuming  ambition  to  dress  in  the 
Paris  fashion,  but  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets,  may  be 
steen,  after  a  few  years,  clothed  in  frock  coats  and  authority, 
their  pockets  stuffed  with  bank  notes. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  make  a  lurid  sketch  of 
the  last  stage  of  Spanish  administration  in  Cuba.  But  it 
would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  was,  indeed,  too  much 
to  ask :  that  Spain  should  give  Cuba  what  she  did  not  have 
herself—'*  a  sound,  upright  and  enlightened  administration." 
A  country  whose  political  Hfe  is  a  desperate  game  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  revenues  among  the  few  hundred 
thousands  who  form  its  governing  caste  may  no  doubt  give  its 
colonies,  as  we  have  seen  Spain  give  Cuba,  eloquent  decrees, 
exhaustive  statutes,  liberal  constitutions,  but  it  cannot  give 
that  which  Concha  hoped  for — **  administrative  reform  and  the 
right  choice  of  employees  in  every  branch." 

Just  a  year  ago  M.  Benoist,  a  distinguished  French  pub- 
licist whose  sympathies  are  altogether  with  Spain,  and 
whose  views  were  formed  under  the  influence — if  not  the  in- 
spiration— of  Cinovas  del  Castillo  himself,  admitting  that 
Cuba  has  been  detestably  administered,  had  but  this  explana- 
tion to  offer :  *'  In  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  each  politician 
drags  at  his  heels,  even  in  spite  of  himself,  a  gang  of  impor- 
tunate office-seekers.     And  as  ministries  follow  one  another  in 

rapid  succession,  it  results "    But  we  need  not 

trouble  M.  Benoist  to  tell  us  what  results. 

Unless  our  survey  of  Spanish  colonial  administration  has 
failed  in  its  purpose,  there  can  be  no  need  to  put  its  warning 
into  words.  But  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  briefly  certain 
applications  of  the  leading  principle  to  our  present  situation. 

In  undertaking  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  adminis- 
tration it  is  necessary  above  all  to  start  right.  Spain's 
unhappy  experience  shows  how  diflicult  it  is  to  reform  a  sys- 
tem of  corrupt  influence  when  it  is  once  firmly  rooted.  Not 
only  do  you  have  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  all  whose 
fortune,  interest,  importance  and  power  are  put  at  stake,  bu 
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Tou  have  to  overcome  as  well  the  iDgraiaed  prejudice  and 
fixed  political  habit  of  an  entire  people.  In  the  present  plas- 
tic state  of  society  and  institutions  in  our  new  possessions  and 
dependencies  we  have  an  opportunity  that  will  never  come 
again.  Our  reform  then  should  be  early,  first,  that  it  may  be 
effective,  but  chiefly,  that  it  may  leaven  the  political  life  of 
these  peoples  and  have  "  a  principle  of  growth." 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  Spanish  politics  that  conditions  in 
the  Philippines  are  vastly  different  from  conditions  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  immense  eastern  archipelago,  with  its 
heterogeneous  and  primitive  population,  has  no  common 
basis  of  race  or  culture  for  an  electorate,  and  no  native  insti- 
tutions capable  of  becoming  the  organs  of  national  life.  It 
must  remam  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  not  forever,  a  sort  of 
crown  colony.  That  means,  first,  that  it  must  have  a  strong 
government — a  government  whose  "legislative  body,"  as 
Fit2  James  Stephen  said  of  India's,  "  is  small  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  have  a  distinct  collective  will  and  to  carry 
it  out  without  being  hampered  by  popular  discussion."  But  it 
means  also  an  expert  government— a  government  whose 
officers  know  precisely  what  they  are  about  and  can  be  left  to 
work  out  an  effective  system  of  administration  face  to  face 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country.  Such  a  govern- 
ment is,  in  a  sense,  all  administration,  and  its  efficiency  and 
success  depend  altogether  on  the  character — the  energy,  ability, 
honor  and  training — of  its  administrators.  For  that  reason 
we  must  follow  our  kinsmen,  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  and 
make  our  service  in  the  Philippines  a  carps  d"* elite. 

In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  we  have  a  somewhat  different 
state  of  things.  Not  that  intelligence,  honesty  and  zeal  are 
there  of  less  importance,  but  that  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  being 
autonomous  states,  with  a  self-sustaining  social  organization, 
must  be  left  in  a  measure  to  their  own  devices  They  cannot 
be  so  plainly  governed  fi'om  above.  But  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  administration  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  settling 
the  organic  law  of  its  government  our  opportunity  and  our 
duty  are  equally  clear.  Having  undertaken  also  to  set  up  a 
stable  government  in  Cuba,  urgent  reasons  of  polity  impel  us 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  there  of  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent civil  service,  not  only  in  the  central,  but  in  the  local  and 
municipal  administrations.     First  among  them  is  the  need  of 
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assuring  all  peaceable  and  industrious  people  that  the  admin- 
istration of  their  property  and  persons  is  not  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  late  insurgents.  Next  is  the  consideration  that 
through  a  skilled  and  honorable  service  we  shall  afford  to  the 
educated  classes^  whom  an  extensive  franchise  threatens  to 
swamp,  a  share  in  government  that  will  tend  to  preserve  their 
just  and  necessary  prestige.  The  last  and  most  important 
reason  is  that  in  a  government  which  does  not  promise  to  be 
the  most  stable  in  the  world  there  may  be  at  least  one  element 
of  permanence,  and  that  in  a  society  long  distracted  by  par- 
tisan strife  the  great  fountain-head  of  spoils  shall  be  forever 
dried  up.  Nothing,  I  imagine,  will  do  more  to  give  Cuba 
order  and  repose. 

Coming  next  to  the  means  necessary  to  these  ends,  the 
most  obvious  lesson  from  Spanish  experience,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  need  of  a  separate  and  independent  board  for  the  con- 
trol of  appointment  and  promotion.  It  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Spanish  civil  service  is  not  elaborately  organ- 
ized and  regulated.  Every  place  has  a  long  schedule  of  qual- 
ifications which  the  appointee  is  supposed  to  possess.  I  do 
but  follow  a  Royal  Decree,  however,  when  I  say  that  papers 
containing  evidence  of  these  qualifications  are  not  invariably 
to  be  found  in  the  files.  And  such  must  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  political  officers  of  the  administration  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  those  qualifications.  The  only  safeguard  against  the 
play  of  influence  is  a  method  of  selection  that  is  necessarily  im- 
personal, that  works  automatically  in  obedience  to  definite  rules 
of  choice.  Nothing  less  than  an  independent  board  or  com- 
mission wholly  disconnected  from  the  political  administration 
can  afford  such  a  method. 

Impersonal  appointment  will,  almost  of  itself,  accomplish 
the  great  political  end  of  Civil  Service  Reform ;  but  adminis- 
trative efficiency  requires  in  addition  two  important  incidents, 
pay  and  promotion.  Not  a  little  of  the  incompetence,  cor- 
ruption and  oppression  of  Spanish  colonial  administration  can 
be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  insufficient  pay.  In  reports 
upon  the  Cuban  service  we  frequently  find  complaint  that 
honest  and  capable  men  throw  up  their  posts  because  they  can- 
not live  on  the  pay,  whilst  others  make  the  same  posts  sources 
of  no  little  profit.  *'  Tis  a  deadly  system  of  administration," 
says  one  of  these  reports,  "  that  bars  out  honest  officials  and, 
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by  inciting  the  others  to  peculate  and  plunder,  makes  the 
compensation  of  its  servants  the  cause  of  the  worst  ills  that 
afflict  its  subjects."  So  important  is  this  consideration  in  co- 
lonial administration  that  the  Dutch  make  it  a  rule  in  their 
East  Indian  service  that  the  compensation  of  a  colonial  office 
should  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  similar  position  at 
home. 

Not  only  must  a  colonial  office  carry  compensation  enough 
to  attract  men  of  abiHty  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  temp- 
tation of  corruption,  but  for  the  same  reason  it  must  offer  them 
a  future.  The  colonial  administrator,  even  more  than  any 
other,  must  have  the  assurance  of  permanence  and  promotion 
as  the  recognition  of  faithful  and  efficient  service.  In  a 
word,  he  must  have  a  career. 

With  a  colonial  service  chosen  "  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
public  interest,*'  well  paid  and  permanent,  we  shall  have  gone 
far  towards  meeting  not  the  least  of  those  responsibilities 
about  which  we  now  hear  so  much. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  better  government  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  Antilles  is  a  great  thing,  but  for  us  there  is  even  a 
greater.  It  is  the  better  government  of  ourselves.  At  this 
critical  moment  of  our  history  we  cannot  hazard  the  reaction 
upon  our  own  political  life  of  a  fresh  carnival  of  sjoils.  Shall 
we  enlarge  the  dwindling  patrimony  of  the  spoilsman  by  the 
vast  and  rich  estates  of  a  colonial  service  ?  Shall  its  numerous 
and  succulent  posts  become,  in  the  history  of  Civil -Service 
Reform,  the  great  "  South  Sea  "  Exemption  ? 

A  public  man  of  distinction  said  not  so  long  ago,  '*  Empire 
can  wait."  But  Empire  has  not  waited.  It  has  come  to  us 
unforeseen,  borne  by  *'  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion."  But 
in  the  use  of  our  power  we  have  still  a  free  choice ;  and  upon 
our  choice  depend  the  well-being  of  aHen  millions  and  our 
own  happiness  and  security.  We  do  not  choose  in  the  dark. 
The  way  is  lighted  with  many  lights,  both  of  warning  and  en- 
couragement. Then  let  us  choose  that  it  may  not  hereafter 
be  said,  in  the  superbly  scornful  words  of  Burke — "  our  do- 
minion has  been  a  vulgar  thing.'* 
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Criminal  Offences  Among  Federal  Civil  Ser- 
vants in  Maryland  Under  the  Spoils 
and  Under  the  Merit  Svstems. 


BY   JOHN    C.  ROSE. 


It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  what  effect  the  merit  system  has 
had  upon  the  general  morality  of  those  parts  of  the  public 
service  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  There  is  no  way  of 
accurately  testing  the  average  comparative  morality  of  different 
bodies  of  men.  The  subject,  however,  is  important  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  collect  and  preserve  available  data  upon 
it  I  shaU,  therefore,  lay  before  you  very  briefly,  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years.  I  do  not  undertake  to  assert  that  the  figures  I  am 
about  to  give,  in  themselves  prove  very  much.  They  are  as  a 
rule  too  small  to  make  generalizations  from  them  safe  or  valu- 
able. Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  may  be  worth  the  few 
minutes'  time  1  shall  ask  you  to  give  to  them.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  years  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  fifty- eight  persons 
in  Federal  employ  have  been  indicted  in  the  United  States 
Courts  for  this  District.  Of  these,  twenty  eight  were  indicted 
in  the  thirteen  years  between  1870  and  1883,  that  is  before 
the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  act,  and  the  remaining  thirty  in 
the  fifteen  years  since  it  became  a  law.  The  average  number 
of  Federal  employees  in  this  State  during  the  second  period 
must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  during  the  first,  so 
that  relatively  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  government  officers  and  employees  against  whom  criminal 
proceedings  have  been  instituted.  In  each  period,  the  pro- 
portion of  convictions  to  indictments  has  been  about  the  same. 
In  the  earlier,  nineteen  were  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty,  and 
in  nine  cases  the  prosecutions  in  one  way  or  another,  termin- 
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ated  in  favor  of  the  accused.  During  the  latter  period, 
twenty  were  found  guilty  upon  their  plea  or  by  verdict ;  in 
nine  cases  the  prosecution  failed,  and  one  is  now  in  cusody 
awaiting  trial.  Of  the  thirty  who  have  been  indicted  since 
the  Civil  Service  Act  went  into  effect,  six  were  appointed  as 
the  result  of  successful  competition,  and  twenty-four  were 
not.  Of  these  six,  three  have  been  convicted^  two  acquitted, 
and  the  case  against  one  is  now  pending.  Since  1883  the 
number  of  persons  appointed  as  a  result  of  their  success  in  the 
examinations  has  been  at  least  twelve  hundred,  so  that  the 
number  indicted  has  been  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred, 
and  those  convicted  not  more  than  one  in  four  hundred  of  the 
total  number  appointed.  It  is  not  possible,  at  least,  without 
an  amount  of  work  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
result  to  be  attained,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of 
persons  appointed  during  these  fifteen  years  to  places  outside 
the  classified  service.  If  common  laborers  be  excluded,  and 
they  should  be,  because  their  official  position  gives  them  as  a 
rule  no  special  opportunities  to  commit  offences  against  the 
Federal  laws,  the  number  of  non-classified  places  must  be  less 
than  four  times  the  number  of  the  classified.  Consequently, 
prosecutions  have  been  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively 
more  frequent  outside  than  in  the  classified  service. 

A  study  of  the  figures  with  reference  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  service  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 
The  Railway  Mail  Service  was  classified  in  May,  1889.  In 
the  nine  and  a  half  years  since,  one  of  its  employees  in  Mary- 
land has  been  indicted  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  four  were  indicted,  three 
of  whom  were  convicted.  In  the  fifteen  years  since  the  Cus- 
tom House  force  here  was  classified,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  indictment  found  against  any  of  its  employees.  In  the 
preceding  thirteen  years  there  were  two;  both  resulting  in 
convictions.  In  the  Post  Office  at  Baltimore,  there  were  in 
the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  law,  eight 
indictments.  Since  the  law  has  been  in  force  the  average 
number  of  employees  has  been  nearly  or  quite  doubled.  The 
number  of  indictments  during  that  period  has  been  fourteen. 
Of  these  fourteen,  however,  nine  were  appointed  otherwise 
than  as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations  and  only  five- 
were  cho$^n  by  such  examinations,    Of  these  five^  three  hay§ 
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been  convicted,  one  acquited,  and  one  is  now  awaiting  hit 
trial.  The  proportion  of  classified  places  to  non-classified 
was  in  1897  as  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  A  similar  proportion  has  been  pretty  steadily 
maintained  since  1885 ;  the  extension  of  the'  classification 
within  the  Post  Office  itself  being  offset  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  clerks  in  charge  of  postal  sub-stations.  Such 
clerks  are  usually  druggists  or  other  storekeepers,  who  receive 
a  trifling  salary,  and  are  necessarily  appointed  without  com- 
petition. Some  of  the  indictments  have  been  against  persons 
who  were  in  the  federal  service  at  the  time  the  post  office  was 
classified,  and  who  although  then  included  in  the  classified 
service  did  not  themselves  obtain  their  positions  by  competi- 
tive examinations.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  last  class  of 
employees  under  the  Civil  Service  Act,  was,  however,  short. 
Postmasters  Veazey  and  Brown  dismissed  practically  all  of 
them.  Making  proper  allowance  for  the  time  during  which 
they  remained  in  the  service,  it  is  still  true,  that  taking  the 
whole  period  of  fifteen  years  since  1883,  into  consideratioh, 
two- thirds  of  the  entire  force  in  the  Baltimore  Post  Office  has 
on  the  average  been  composed  of  men  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  of  the  merit  system.  It  follows  that 
there  have  been  nearly  twice  as  many  prosecutions  among  the 
third  of  the  force  otherwise  appointed  as  there  have  been  in 
the  two-thirds  of  the  force  so  appointed.  There  is  one  allow- 
ance, however,  that  should  be  made  in  this  connection.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temptations  in  some  of  the 
excepted  or  non -classified  places  are  much  more  insidious  if 
not  greater  than  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  competitive  places. 
The  latter  positions,  as  a  rule,  are  those  of  clerks  or  carrier. 
Speaking  generally,  the  only  way  in  which  people  holding  such 
positions  have  any  special  opportunity  to  steal  either  from  the 
government  or  the  public,  is  by  rifling  letters.  There  never 
can  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  takes  and  opens 
a  letter,  as  to  the  character  of  his  act.  Many  of  the  excepted 
or  non-classified  places  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  of  clerks 
in  charge  of  sub-stations,  doing  a  money  order  business.  In 
spite  of  rigid  regulations,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  those 
who  go  wrong,  begin  by  first  making  use  of  the  government 
money  for  what  they  believe  will  be  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
they  accordingly  are  able  at  first  to  persuade  themselves  that 
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they  are  not  doing  anything  very  bad.  In  such  places  no 
matter  how  the  incumbents  are  selected,  there  will  always 
be  a  greater  number  of  men  who  will  get  into  trouble  than 
will  be  the  case  where  the  first  step  in  the  downward  path  is 
absolutely  unecjuivocal  in  its  character. 

At  the  prese1[it  time  the  clerks  in  charge  of  these  sub-sta- 
tions are  usually  chosen  neither  by  the  merit  or  by  the  spoils 
system.  There  are  as  a  rule  tradesmen,  who,  at  their  own 
instance,  at  the  request  of  their  neighbors,  or  in  some  cases  at 
the  instance  of  the  Post  Office  authorities,  undertake  for  a  tri- 
fling compensation  to  furnish  the  persons  residing  in  their  vi- 
cinity with  the  facilities  of  a  postal  sub-station. 

In  the  five  months  in  which  I  have  been  in  office,  three 
employees  of  the  Baltimore  Post  Office  have  been  indicted. 
Two  of  them  were  druggists  in  charge  of  these  postal  sub-sta- 
ti<ms  appointed  by  the  Postmasters  without  examination,  and 
both  were  purely  non-political  appointments. 

After  making  all  proper  allowance  for  the  differing  condi- 
tion of  employment  and  for  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  persons  appointed  to  unclassified  places,  it  remains 
true  that  in  every  department  and  branch  of  the  service  con- 
sidered, the  figures  show,  or  at  all  events  tend  to  show,  that 
fewer  appointees  under  the  merit  system  have  proven 
criminally  fialse  to  their  trust  than  was  or  is  the  case  under  the 
spoils  system. 

There  is  one  large  body  of  public  servants  as  to  whom  the 
comparison  can  be  made  with  what  for  practical  purposes  may 
be  considered  absolute  precision.  All  letter  carriers  attached 
to  the  Baltimore  Post  Office  appointed  since  July  i,  1883, 
have  been  chosen  by  competitive  examination.  Before  that 
time  none  were  so  selected.  On  July  ist,  1870,  the  Balti- 
more Post  Office  had  thirty-five  carriers;  on  July  i,  1883,  it 
bad  one  hundred  and  five  carriers.  The  average  for  the  thir- 
teen years  may  be  taken  with  reasonable  accuracy  as  seventy. 
The  number  of  regular  carriers  is  now  three  hundred  and 
eighty  so  that  the  average  number  for  the  last  fifteen  and  a 
half  years  during  which  the  force  has  been  classified,  has  been 
two  hundred  and  six,  or  very  nearly  three  times  as  many  as 
during  the  preceding  thirteen  years. 

Since  1870  eight  carriers  have  been  indicted  and  all  of 
them  have  been  convicted  or  have  pleaded  guilty.     Of  these 
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eight,  three  were  appointed  as  a  result  of  their  standing  in 
open  competitive  examinations.  Five  were  chosen  for  other 
reasons.  The  answer  to  a  little  problem  in  what  at  school 
used  to  be  called  the  double  rule  of  three,  shows  that  the 
prosecutions  against  caniers  appointed  under  the  spoils  sys- 
tem were  relatively  more  than  five  times  as  numerous  as  they 
have  been  against  those  appointed  under  the  merit  system. 
It  is  true  as  the  opponents  of  civil  service  reform  never  weary 
of  asserting,  that  moral  worth  cannot  be  tested  by  mental  or 
physical  exkminations.  But  it  is  quite  as  true,  however,  that 
if  a  scoundrel  when  he  takes  a  competitive  examination  is 
under  no  disadvantage  by  reason  of  his  scoundrelism,  he  docs 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  find  it  of  any  advantage  either. 
Can  as  much  always  be  said  when  the  competition  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the^accepted  rules  of  the  spoils- 
men? 
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The  Need  and  Best  Means  for  Providing  a 
Competent  and  Stable  Civil  Service 
for  Our  New  Dependencies. 


By  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 


These  truths  are  equally  fundamental  and  important :  that 
a  community  cannot  maintain  its  political  morality,  improve 
its  government,  or  even  prevent  the  decay  of  both,  without 
habitually  bringing  into  its  official  leadership  true  representa- 
tives of  its  best  character  and  capacity.  These  great  truths 
should  be  regarded  as  all  the  more  admonishing,  and  they  are 
all  the  more  vital,  when  a  government  intervenes  in  the  affairs 
of  a  foreign  people  while  proclaiming  its  purpose  of  establish- 
ing its  own  dominion  for  their  improvement. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  United  States  can  gov- 
ern the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  the  Phillipines 
— if  the  latter  must  come  under  our  control — with  honor  to 
themselves  or  advantage  to  such  dependencies  is  but  another 
form  of  the  question,  whether  we  are  capable  of  bringing,  and 
are  resolved  to  bring,  worthy  and  competent  men — fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  best  character  and  capacity — into  the  official 
leadership  of  the  people  of  those  Islands. 

When  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  requested 
a  paper  upon  this  subject,  I  am  sure  it  felt  that  the  subject  was 
of  vast  and  equal  importance  both  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  people  of  those  dependencies. 

I  call  them  dependencies  and  not  colonies — or  territories — 
for  neither  of  them  was  settled  from  the  United  States ;  the 
people  of  neither  are  of  our  blood  or  language ;  with  some  ex- 
ceptions their  religious  institutions  are  very  unlike  our  own ; 
they  have  lived  under  governments  and  laws  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  we  intend  to  establish  for  them.  Their  experi- 
ence, political  methods  and  habits  have  not  only  very  little 
fitted  them  for  the  reception  of  our  institutions^  but  have  devel- 
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oped  prepossessions,  theories  and  prejudices  which  will  require 
very  great  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  governments  we  shall  es- 
tabUsh,  to  overcome. 

Consequently,  whatever  kind  feelings,  sympathies  or  co- 
operation may  arise  between  our  people  and  theirs  cannot 
spring  from  kindred  blood,  congenial  habits,  or  common  insti- 
tutions, but  must  arise  wholly  from  the  blessings  of  justice  and 
good  administration,  to  bo  established  by  us. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  legitimately  draw  arguments,  favor- 
able to  our  success  in  governing  these  dependencies,  from  the 
experience  of  England  in  dealing  with  her  many  colonies-— true 
colonies,  founded  by  herself,  peopled  by  her  own  children,  and 
inheriting  her  sympathies,  her  polictical  methods  and  her  laws. 
Our  task  in  these  dependencies  will  be  very  dififerent  and  far 
more  difficult  than  hers  in  such  colonies.  We  must  establish 
governments  so  wise,  so  just  and  stable  that  they  can  be  made 
effective  over  different  races,  over  diverse  civilizations  and 
semi-barbarisms— -despite  the  effect  of  laws,  habits  and  political 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  have  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, and  which  are  very  unlike  those  we  should  seek  to  es- 
tablish. Our  success  will  be  a  marvel,  even  if  we  shall  use  the 
very  best  means. 

Yet,  England  has  one  dependency — British  India — ^in  no 
sense  a  colony—the  problem  of  whose  government  has  pre- 
sented, on  a  vast  scale,  all  the  difficulties  of  race,  religion,  laws 
and  habits,  which  the  United  States  can  encounter  in  their  new 
dependencies.  The  manner  in  which  England  has  surmounted 
these  difficulties — and  especially  the  means  by  which  she  rose 
above  a  selfish  and  partisan  spirit,  in  the  selection  and  govern- 
ment of  the  civil  servants  of  India,  is  not  only  especially  worthy 
of  our  study  at  this  time,  but  it  stands  as  the  noblest,  the  most 
successful  and  beneficient  example  of  the  government  of  a 
political  dependency,  by  a  superior  race  and  power,  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Let  us  first  consider  a  few  facts  which  we  need  to  have  in 
clear  view  in  the  outset,  and  then  I  shall  ask  your  attention  to 
the  vital  and  admonishing  lesson  which  the  administration  of 
British  India  has  for  us,  at  this  time.  In  it,  we  shall  largely 
see  how  and  why  the  government  of  England  has  been  able  to 
greatly  surpass  every  other  in  the  condUation  and  upbuDding 
of  inferior  races. 
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II. 

The  facts  which  should  have  our  careful  attention  at  this 
pointy  are  these : 

I.  Our  new  dependencies  will  not  be  a  part  of  any  state, 
and  consequently  the  legislative  representation  which  our  re- 
publican system  provides,  and  the  judicial  protection  which  it 
guarantees,  vrill  be  but  imperfectly  secured  to  them.  Their  peo- 
ple, will,  therefore,  be,  far  more  than  those  of  our  states,  depend- 
ent upon  officers — both  legislative  and  judicial — appointed  to 
govern  them— officers  who  will  have  to  receive  their  appoint- 
ments directly  or  indirectly  from  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States — thus  greatly  increasing  the  importance  of  a 
wise  and  non-partisan  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  and 
causing  the  high  character  and  capacity  of  the  appointing 
officers  to  be,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  good  government. 

It  is  by  no  means  suggested  that  these  appointed  officers — 
this  stable  and  competent  civil  service  which  they  should  con- 
stitute— will  be  the  sole  or  supreme  power  for  good  govern- 
ment in  these  dependencies.  Congress  must  devise  a  system 
of  government  for  them,  and  enact  general  laws  to  be  enforced. 
Our  army  and  navy  administrations  will — for  a  time  at  least — 

t  a  great  influence  over  their  people. 

These  people — ^now  largely  incompetent  for  suffrage,  and 
lamentably  divided   into   antagonistic   factions — if    not   into 

aed  bands — must,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  allowed  a  reas- 
onable measure  of  suffrage  and  some  proper  means  of  legisla- 
tive action.  Yet,  we  must  believe  that  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  controlling  self  governments  can  exist — 
years  during  which  the  real  character  of  the  administration,  and 
the  question  whether  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  and 
honorable  to  the  United  States,  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  appointed  Civil  Service. 

The  policy,  as  to  these  dependencies,  will  soon  be  devised 
and  general  laws  for  their  government  can  be  speedily  enacted. 
All  the  rest — that  which  will  decide  whether  the  new  govern- 
ments are  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  disgrace — will  be  administration 
— administration — honest  and  capable  or  dishonest,  feeble  and 
partisan.     These  are  the  great  questions  at  this  grave  crisis. 

3.     I  have  no  time  for  defining  the  fit  limits  of  this  Civil 
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Service  administration,  or  the  appropriate  jurisdiction  of  its 
various  classes  of  officers,  which  may  need  to  be  unlike  in  dif- 
ferent dependencies.  But  ^it  As  plain  that  in  the  degree  that 
suffrage  and  legislation  must  be  limited — that  the  people  can- 
not be  trusted  to  elect  their  own  officers — the  number  of  ap- 
pointed officers  must  be  increased  and  their  jurisdictions  must 
be  enlarged — or  a  hostile  policy  toward  the  United  States  may 
be  enforced  by  the  dominant  local  factions. 

III. 

Some  parts  of  the  administration,  in  which  a  non-partisan 
and  stable  civil  service  is  indispensible,  may  be  easily  defined. 
Besides  including  a  few  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  high 
and  wide  jurisdiction  —which  the  President  must  appoint — it 
must  extend  to  the  customs,  internal  revenue,  postal,  life-sav- 
ing and  revenue  marine  administrations.  Not  only  must  the 
higher  judicial  officers  be  appointed,  but  it  seems  plain  that, 
at  present  at  least,  in  the  many  localities  where  general  ignor- 
ance and  violent  passion  prevail,  it  will  be  both  unsafe,  and 
impracticable  to  select  even  the  minor  judicial  officers  through 
popular  elections.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  the  whole  class 
of  semi-judicial  officials  must  be  appointed.  These  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  by  the  judges,  following  the  analogy  of 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Commissioners,  who  are  really 
local  justices  of  the  peace — and  who  are  chosen  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  judges.  By  that  means,  the  minor  judicial  ad- 
ministration may  be  most  easily  kept  clear  of  partisan  politics 
and  factional  violence  and  hate — which  might  be  as  disas- 
trous to  our  dependencies  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
United  States. 

No  part  of  the  administration  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  can 
be  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  that  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health;  nor  can  our  safety,  in  that  regard,  be  secured  without 
competent  and  stable  sanitary  officers,  at  least  in  all  the  sea- 
port cities — officers  who  will  neither  court  party  favor  nor  yield  to 
selfish  interests.  All  sanitary  officials  will  greatly  need  stabil- 
ity of  tenure,  constant  inspection  by  central  authority,  andlong 
official  experience. 

I  have  no  space  for  considering  the  great  need  of  a  high 
cla.ss  of  officers  for  attending  to  the  many  intricate  and  import. 
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ant  questions  which  will  grow  out  of  disputed  land  titles  and 
the  incompatibility  of  Spanish  and  American  laws  affecting 
both  property  and  personal  rights. 


the  mcompatibiuty  of  Spanish  an 
both  property  and  personal  rights. 


IV. 

It  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  such  civil  service  as  is  in- 
dispensible,  unless  these  three  conditions  shall  be  complied 
with:  (i)  the  chief  officers  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president  and  the  senate  must  be  competent  administrators — 
selected  irrespective  of  party  politics,  and  they  must  have  an  offi- 
cial tenure  so  stable  that  a  change  of  administration  in  the 
United  States  will  not  cause  an  administrative  revolution  for 
party  advantage  in  our  dependencies.  (2)  The  Civil  Service 
appointees,  under  these  Chief  officers,  must  be  selected  through 
free  and  open  competitions,  regardless  of  their  party  or  religious 
opinions,  and  they  must  be  retained  in  office  so  long  as  they 
shall  remain  both  faithful  and  efficient.  (3)  To  make  such  se- 
lections and  retensions  possible,  there  must  be  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  each  of  the  dependencies— composed  of  men 
of  character  and  capacity — and  not  of  superannuated  officers 
or  mere  politicians.  They  must  be  high-toned  and  effective 
men,  who  shall  have  adequate  powers,  and  a  constant  duty  of 
investigating  and  reporting  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
local  civil  service  officers  shall  discharge  their  functions. 
Nothing  less  than  such  safeguards  can  ensure  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency of  administration  in  remote  dependencies,  and  among 
unassimilated  and  suspicious  communities,  where,  for  several 
years  at  least,  no  just  and  enlightened  public  opinion  will  be 
an  adequate  restraint. 

V. 

I  cannot  take  time  for  explaining  how  greatly  such  an  ad- 
ministrative system  would  aid  in  solving  the  many  perplexing 
questions  which  will  arise  as  to  how  many  Americans  shall 
hold  office  in  these  dependencies,  or  as  to  the  race,  religion 
and  politics  of  those  to  be  given  offices  from  the  dependencies 
themselves ;  nor  can  I  more  than  glance  at  the  very  import- 
ant fact  that  such  free  and  open  competitions  would  bring 
into  official  control  the  most  competent  and  worthy  among 
all  those  who  shall  seek  office  from  among  the  native  people 
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— ^thus  placing  before  their  eyes  those  superior  officials  whom 
they  will  be  most  likely  to  respect,  and  most  readily  obey — 
officers  all  of  whom  have  won  their  places  by  merit  and  not 
gained  them  by  favoritism  or  corruption. 

VI. 

There  are  two  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  competent  and  stable  Civil  Service  which  we  so  much 
need: 

(i)  There  is  the  old,  hereditary  Spanish  spoils  system — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  little  royal  spoils  system  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands — extending  alike  to  politics,  society  and  religion,  and 
everywhere  corrupt,  mercenary  and  despotic.  It  has  continued 
its  degrading  influences  through  so  many  generations  that  the 
people  under  it  have  almost  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibil- 
ity'of  official  virtue,  and  every  officer  is  sure  to  be  distrusted 
and  maligned  until  he  has  actually  demonstrated  his  worth 
and  fldehty. 

(2)  There  is  that  familiar  American,  party,  spoils  system 
in  connection  with  appointments,  with  which  we  are  all  sadly 
familiar.  Will  it  be  safe  to  allow  these  new  dependencies  to 
add  still  more  vicious  and  seductive  elements  to  this  system — 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  connected  with  nomina- 
tions and  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate,  where  it  is  now 
most  dangerous  ?  The  politicians  and  bosses  of  all  parties  will 
hustle  and  bribe  to  secure  the  offices  and  spoils  of  these  de- 
pendencies— if  we  shall  have  no  such  safeguards  as  I  have 
proposed.  Such  men  and  not  a  few  members  of  Congress — 
from  Oregon  to  Maine,  from  Florida  to  California,  and  all  the 
states  between — wrangling  and  clamoring  over  the  appoint- 
ments will  insist  that  their  state  shall  have  its  proportion 
of  the  offices  and  spoils.  Every  great  boss  and  every  little 
Blarney  ville  and  Patronageville  even  will  also  demand  a  share 
of  them.  Unscrupulous  corporations,  and  rich  and  able  men 
now  in  these  dependencies — or  soon  to  go  there  to  purchase 
plantations,  to  monopolize  docks,  to  acquire  mines,  to  make 
and  manage  railroads,  to  get  control  of  the  forests  and  fish- 
eries, will  hustle  for  patronage,  and  will  soon  become  a  mighty 
power  in  Congress  and  at  the  White  House.  Thev  will  bitter- 
ly oppose  an  honest,  stable  and  competent  Civu  Service  be- 
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cause  it  would  interfere  with  their  schemes  and  their  illegit- 
imate gains.  They  will  have  abundant  nominees  of  their  own 
for  every  office— nominees  whom  they  will  conspire  with  all 
corrupt  politicians  to  press  upon  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent. No  thoughtful  man  can  ponder  these  matters  without 
a  painful  sense  of  the  perils  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
of  the  need  of  every  instructive  lesson  of  warning  which  history 
can  supply. 

VII. 

No  lesson  is  so  instructive  as  that  which  British  India  can 
teach  uSy  and  therefore,  again,  I  turn  to  it.  England  through 
brilliant  deeds  of  war  in  the  last  century  had  won  that  vast 
dependency  of  more  than  100,000,000  people  of  diverse  civil- 
izations, of  many  conflicting  religions,  of  numerous  languages 
and  races.  The  early  attempts  to  govern  India  resulted  in 
such  oppression,  injustice,  extortion  and  curruption  as  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  world  through  the  trials  of  Clive 
and  Hastings  and  the  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Burke. 

The  government  of  England,  at  that  time,  was  strictly 
party  government,  with  an  aristocratic  and  royal  accompani- 
ment. Even  administrative  offices,  until  fui  into  the  19th 
century,  were  gained  both  in  England  and  India  by  party 
and  official  favor,  by  class  influence  and  by  the  power  of 
wealth  and  rank.  A  party,  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical 
spoils  system  prevailed. 

More  and  more,  after  the  great  Indian  wars  were  over, 
and  government  was  reduced  mainly  to  administration,  it  be- 
came apparent — soon  after  1840 — that  the  inferior  partisan  and 
unreliable  officials  which  such  a  system  put  into  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  were  incompetent  for  their  duties  and  were  also 
a  source  of  grave  peril.  The  people  of  India  were  not  con- 
ciliated or  elevated,  but  were  exasperated  and  demoralized. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  their  government — the  provision  of 
a  good  Civil  Service — yet  confronted  England.  The  mutter- 
ings  of  that  fearful  storm  which  burst  over  India  in  1857, 
known  as  the  Indian  Mutiny — soon  began  to  be  heard. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  caused  the  trial  of  various  remedial  ex- 
periments— and  among  them  pass  examinations  and  a  two- 
years'  college  course  of  study — for  improving  the  class  of 
-persons  appointed  under  this  English  ^>oils  System  into  the 
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Civil  Service  of  India.  These  experiments  were  utterly  in- 
adequate. The  alarming  tendencies  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  civil  service  increased.  The  foremost  Englishmen  in 
public  life  became  alarmed  as  to  the  fate  of  India. 

Great  statesmen  and  party  leaders — Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Derby  among  them — had  become  convinced,  in  1853, 
that  great  and  radical  changes  must  be  promptly  made  to 
arrest  the  decay  of  India,  or  to  long  hold  it  as  a  British 
dependency.  Elaborate  investigations  were  made,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  very  original  and  fundamental  provision  was 
incorporated  into  the  India  act  of  1853— one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, liberal,  salutary  and  far-reaching  provisions  ever 
incorporated  into  the  administrative  laws  of  any  nation. 

The  whole  system  of  party  favor,  spoils  and  influence  for 
making  appointments  for  India,  was  rejected.  In  its  place,  it 
was  provided  that  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty  might  freely 
compete^-according  to  fixed  regulations  and  regardless  of 
political  or  religious  opinions — for  appointments  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  that  the  most  meritorious  competitors 
should  be  appointed  and  promoted. 

.  Here  was  not  merely  a  rejection  of  the  old  English  Spoils 
System,  and^ofthe  theory  iof  privilege  and  influence  upon  which 
great  parts  of  the  English  Constitution  had  rested,  but  there 
was  an  adoption  of  the  republican  and  democratic  theory  of 
equal  opportunties  before  the  law  and  common  justice  which 
are  fundamental  under  our  national  constitution.  It  was  a 
grand  triumph  of  English  justice  and  statesmanship. 

I  cannot  stop  to  explain  to  you  the  desperate  efforts  made 
by  the  combined  partisans,  aristocrats  and  spoilsmen  of 
England  for  arresting  this  noble  measure  of  democratic  liberty 
and  justice — efforts  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  attempt  made  dur- 
ing the  present  year  to  overturn  our  own  Civil  Service  Reform 
law  of  1883,  and  to.  coerce  the  President.  Many  able  men 
had  leading  parts — Macaulay  and  Lord  Ashburton  among 
them — in  carrying  the  new  system  into  effect.  It  was  too 
late  to  avert  the  Great  Mutiny,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  con- 
tinually bring  into  the  service  of  India  those  young  men  of 
superior  character  and  ability  from  all  classes,  races  and 
creeds  of  her  people,  which  conciliated  their  favor,  improved 
their  goverment,  and  elevated  their  moral  tone — giving  them 
the  best  civil  service  any  dependency  of  any  nation,  either 
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ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  possessed.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
not  too  much  to  say  that  hardly  any  nation  of  the  world  has 
had  in  its  administration,  civil  servants  superior  to  the  60,000 
or  more  which  now  conduct  the  administration  of  British 
India.  The  people  of  India  have  been  made  peaceful  and 
contented ;  they  have  not  only  accepted  the  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty,  which  prevail  in  England,  but  they  have 
been  made  ready  to  fight  under  her  flag  wherever  on  the  globe 
it  may  be  unfurled.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has 
been  more  bad  administration,  connected  with  our  small 
Indian  affairs  in  the  last  forty  years,  than  there  has  been 
among  the  200,000,000  of  people  of  British  India. 

I  have  no  time  for  explaining  how  the  example  in  British 
India  was  soon  copied  in  the  British  Colonies,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  contributed  to  that  unapproached  superiority 
of  English  Colonial  administration  which  the  whole  world 
recognizes. 

I  cannot  even  show  how  the  experiment  in  India  before 
long  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  spoils  system  in 
Great  Britian  itself,  and  to  the  substitution  therefor  of  free, 
open,  competitions  of  merit — ^both  in  the  military  and  the  civil 
administration — a  revolution  so  great  that  now — though 
parries  remain  as  vigorous  as  before — upon  a  change  of  admin- 
istration in  Great  Britain  there  are  not — disregarding  a  very 
few  neglected  petty  places — a  hundred  changes  of  offices  for 
party  reasons  in  both  the  civil  and  military  services  combined 
— incredible  as  the  fact  may  seem  to  us. 

VIII. 

I  cannot  think  there  can  be  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  methods  resorted  to  in  British  India  would  be  efficacious 
if  adopted  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba — 
however  we  may  distrust,  even  their  saving  efficiency, — or  the 
Phillipines.  The  decisive,  momentous  question,  however,  is 
whether  the  majority  of  our  party  leaders  and  congressmen 
are  sufficiently  disinterested  and  patriotic  to  resort  to  them — 
to  follow  this  noble  precedent  of  the  mother  country^-or 
whether  the  better  public  opinion  of  the  American  people  is 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  I  have 
an  undoubdng  faith  in  the  final  and  early  triumph  of  that 
opiniony  which  is  now  greatly  aroused. 
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But  when  we  see  the  President,  at  so  momentous  a  time 
as  this,  apparently  yielding  to  partisan  pressure  in  our  own 
civil  administration,  we  may  weU  be  anxious  not  only  for  the 
immediate  future  of  these  dependencies,  but  for  the  historic 
reputation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
gravest  crises  of  its  history. 
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The  Murrain  of  Spoils  in  the  Indian  Service. 


BY   HERBERT   WELSH. 


Murrain,  as  nearly  ererybody  knows,  is  a  terrible  epidemic 
which  sometimes  attacks  cattle, — wasting  and  destroying  them 
sadly. 

An  old  writer  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  states :  "  This  plague  ot 
Murrain  continued  twenty- eight  years  ere  it  ended,  and  it  was 
the  first  rot  that  ever  appeared  in  England." 

There  is  a  disease  in  our  American  politics  as  virulent  and 
as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  that  of  which  this  old  worthy  so 
bluntly  and  forcibly  writes;  it  is  the  murrain  of  spoils.  I 
wish  to  speak  of  what  I  have  known  of  its  ravages  in  the  In- 
dian service,  of  which  I  have  been  a  practical  observer  since 
the  year  1882, — a  range  of  sixteen  years.  My  position  has 
been  the  gratuitous  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation. In  furthering  the  work  of  this  organization  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  visit  frequently  the  Sioux  reservations  in 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Navajo,  Moqui  and  Apache 
Reservations  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Other  reprsenta- 
tives  of  the  Association,  trained  and  able  men,  have,  in  their 
investigations,  covered  almost  the  entire  Indian  field,  and  cer- 
tainly all  the  more  important  Indian  Reservations.  Person- 
ally I  have  been  brought  in  frequent  contact  with  many  army 
officers  and  civilians  who  have  had  wide  experience  with  In- 
dian affairs,— experience  of  the  most  practical  and  intimate 
nature.  Such,  stated  in  the  briefest  and  most  general  terms, 
have  been  the  means  through  which  I  have  formed  opinions 
on  the  Indian  question,  and  have  come 'to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  are  the  main  essentials  for  solving  this  difficult  problem. 
I  say  this  by  way  of  preface  to  place  the  general  listener  or 
reader,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  possession  of  my  point  of  view. 

THE   INDIAN   PROBLEM. 

Whatever  difference  there  may  be  as  to  details,  there  is  a 
general  concord  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  studied  the 
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question  as  to  the  main  outlines  of  a  judicious  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  toward  the  250,000  red  men  who  still 
remain  as  its  dependent  wards.  Indeed,  the  Government  it- 
self has  long  since  yielded  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
so  strong  and  united  has  it  become.  The  old  and  fallacious 
idea  which  once  attempted  the  formation  of  an  Indian  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  known  as  the  Indian  Territory, 
into  which  should  be  herded  all  the  broken  and  scattered 
tribes  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  civilization  as  an  in- 
dependent Government,  has  long  since  broken  down  under 
the  pressure  of  evident  necessity.  This  idea  of  segregation  has 
given  way  completely  to  that  of  absorption.  The  island  reser- 
vation on  which  the  waves  of  white  civilization  continually 
beat,  fraying  away  yearly  more  and  more  of  the  receding 
shore,  is  soon  to  be  absorbed  in  the  element  about  it.  The 
Indian  must  take  his  place  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  American  people.  One  alternative  is  presented 
to  him, — and  to  us  on  his  behalf;  he  must  either  take  our  edu- 
cation, religion,  law,  land, — in  fact  life,  becoming  one  with  us; 
or,  when  his  reservation  island  has  slipped  from  under  his  feet 
into  the  sea  of  advancing  civilization,  he  must  become  a  gypsy- 
like pauper  and  vagrant,  stripped  even  of  his  savage  virtues. 
Without  hope,  without  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  others,  he 
must  beg  his  bread,  and  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  until  he 
is  utterly  destroyed.  Absorption  or  extermination  are  the 
only  alternatives.  But,  while  doomed  as  a  race,  there  are  evi- 
dences in  abundance  to  be  found  in  Indian  schools  and  in  In- 
dian fields  and  workshops  that  it  is  possible  to  save  him  as  an 
individual.  To  a  solution  of  the  problem  along  such  lines  the 
friends  of  the  Indians,  working  in  steady  and  permanent  or- 
ganization, have  addressed  themselves.  They  have  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  civilization,  justice  for  the  Indian  ;  a  reasona- 
ble continuous  policy,  with  the  end  distinctly  held  in  view  of 
obtaining  his  education,  training  in  civilized  pursuits,  protec- 
tion in  a  secure  holding  of  an  individual  tenure  of  land,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  settled  means  of  self-support  and  a 
home  that  he  could  call  his  own.  They  have  asked  for  him 
an  abatement  of  that  demoniacal  race  prejudice  which  makes 
our  people  so  hard  upon  the  weaker  man,  so  willing,  appar- 
ently, without  a  twinge  of  conscience,  to  plunder  and  destroy 
by  every  conceivable  fraud,  even  to  murder  judicially  or  in- 
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judicially,  a  member  of  the  alien  race.  They  have,  during  all 
these  long  years,  asked  the  Government  to  adopt  a  policy,  and 
to  select  machinery  capable  of  carrying  that  policy  out,  so 
that  the  great  and  noble  purpose  to  which  the  nation  is  com- 
mitted, for  which  so  many  are  unselfishly  working,  might  not 
prove  abortive. 

Manifestly  this  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  problem  for  ex- 
perts. It  was  not  a  question  into  which  the  base  and  burn- 
ing passions  of  party  greed  and  contention  should  enter.  It 
was  a  problem  demanding  wisdom,  sympathy  for  a  weak  race, 
but  a  high  order  of  statesmanlike  prudence  and  business  abil- 
ity, both  in  dealing  with  its  broad  outlines  and  its  minute  de- 
tails. Who  will  dispute  that  the  man  chosen  to  control  the 
Indian  Service  at  the  top,  the  man  responsible  to  the  President 
and  the  Nation  for  the  handling  of  his  stewardship,  should  be 
selected  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  their 
needs,  and  because  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  fitted  to 
carry  a  civilizing  policy  into  eflfect  ? 

I  have  known  the  Indian  Service  under  five  administra- 
tions— those  of  Presidents  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Harrison,  Cleve- 
land in  his  second  term,  and  McKinley.  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  carefully,  and  I  think  dispassionately,  the 
course  pursued  by  the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Indian  Commissioners  during  that  time.  In  none  of  these 
Presidential  terms  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  chosen,  I 
presume,  with  the  slightest  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians. Their  protection  and  civilization  was  a  consideration 
so  trifling  and  incidental  among  many  other  serious  burdens 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  that  official,  that  I  suppose  it  was 
hardly  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  moment.  Regarding  Indian 
Commissioners  during  that  period,  I  have  known  of  a  single 
case — ^that  of  Gen.  T.  J,  Morgan,  under  President  Harrison's 
administration,  where  choice  was  made,  not  primarily  for  par- 
tisan reason,  but  with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians. The  circumstances  leading  to  this  choice  need  to  be 
stated.  Powerful  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  to  secure 
the  retention  of  the  former  incumbent,  a  democrat ;  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  willing  to  depart  so  far  from  party  custom,  but 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and 
appointed  a  man  named  by  them  as  a  clesirable  alternative  to 
the  retention  of  Mr.  Oberly.     To  General  Morgan  is  due  the 
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credit  of  having  been  very  instrumental  in  effecting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Service  rules  to  about  700  places,  principally 
in  the  Indian  School  service.  This  was  accomplished  during 
President  Harrison's  administration.  To  him  also  must  be 
accorded  the  credit  of  great  improvement  in  the  Government 
School  system.  His  energy  and  ability  infused  into  this 
sphere  of  the  Indian  Service  fresh  life,  and  marked  out  the 
lines  on  which  it  was  subsequently  developed.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Civil  Service  rules  were  extended  to 
the  Indian  Service,  are  not  only  of  general  interest,  but  they 
show  clearly  the  value  of  independent  organized  effort  in  pro- 
moting administrative  reforms.  The  spoils  system  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1890-91,  as  it  has  been  for 
many  a  bloody  Indian  uprising.  Under  President  Harrison's 
administration  an  unfortunate  system  of  appointment  of  In- 
dian Agents  was  adopted.  It  was  called  by  an  odd  irony  of 
expression  the  "Home  Rule"  system  of  appointment.  Sena- 
tors or  other  politicians  from  the  various  States  in  which  the 
Indian  reservations  were  located,  were  allowed  to  name  the 
Incumbents  for  Agencies.  This  might  be  called  "  Home  Rule  " 
for  the  white  man,  while  it  was  far  from  "  Home  Rule  "  for  the 
Indian.  The  politicians  chose  the  Agent  from  members  of  a 
community  often  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Indian,  and  usually 
from  among  his  own  political  henchmen.  Both  lines  of  selec- 
tions were  bad,  and  the  second  very  greatly  restricted  the  good 
material  that  might  have  been  had  from  the  first.  I  present  a 
striking  illustration;  after  remarking  that  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  earnestly  protested  at  the  outset  against  this  pol- 
icy, requesting  Secretary  Noble  at  the  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration, to  avoid  "  the  rock  on  which  his  predecessor  had 
struck  "  by  retaining  good  incumbents  found  in  office  and  ap- 
pointing, where  changes  were  necessary,  men  especially  fitted 
by  character  and  training  to  serve  the  Indian.  This  sugges- 
tion was  disregarded.  Pine  Ridge  in  South  Dakota  at  this 
time  became  the  seat  of  trouble.  A  weak  Democratic  Agent, 
named  Gallagher,  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  had  superseded  the  • 
highly  efficient  Republican  Agent,  Dr.  V.  T.  McGillycuddy, 
who  was  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  the  large  and  trouble- 
some body  of  Indians  at  this  place.  Gallagher  had  allowed 
the  efficient  force  of  Indian  police  instituted  by  McGillycuddy, 
to  run  down.     Royer,  a  wholly  inefficient  political  henchman 
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of  Senator  Pettigrew,  who  had  been  a  failure  in  other  pursuits, 
was  appointed  to  supersede  Gallagher.  There  was  no  intelli- 
gent action  from  Washington  in  making  this  appointment. 
It  was  simply  the  automatic  working  of  **  Home  Rule "  in 
South  Dakota — a  State  Senator  paying  a  political  debt  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  and  the  country.  Then  came  the  relig- 
ious fanaticism  of  the  Messiah  Craze,  and  the  Ghost  dance  ac- 
companied by  turbulence  and  great  excitement,  which  McGilly- 
cuddy  and  his  police  force  could  have  controlled  readily  with- 
out military  aid  from  outside,  but  which  Royer,  inexperienced 
and  timid,  was  totally  unable  to  cope  with.  Upon  the  trivial 
incident  of  failure  to  arrest  an  Indian  who  had  killed  another 
man's  cow,  he  fled  from  his  agency,  leaving  it  without  a  head, 
and  only  returned  when  surrounded  by  looo  United  States 
troops.  The  Indians  thinking  the  day  of  vengeance  had  come, 
fled  to  the  bad  lands  where  they  fortified  themselves,  and  the 
so-called  Sioux  outbreak  was  an  accomplished  fact.  But,  fur- 
ther even  than  this,  did  the  spoils  system  contribute  to  the  loss 
of  approximately  $1,000,000  in  money  and  200  lives  of  whites 
and  Indians  in  this  aflair.  The  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  where 
most  of  these  lives  vere  lost,  was  an  encounter  between  the 
troops  and  Big  Foot's  band.  Big  Foot  and  his  people  be- 
longed to  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  great  reserve  on  the  Missouri  River.  Here 
also  had  been  an  unfortunate  change  of  Agents — Dr.  McChes- 
ney — an  able  and  trained  man — had  been  removed  for  a 
political  appointee,  weak  and  inexperienced.  The  new 
agent  had  arrested  Big  Foot  and  had  put  him  in  the  guard 
house,  but  weakly  released  him  and  allowed  him  to  escape. 
A  more  perfect  illustration,  or  one  more  tragic  in  its  incidents, 
of  the  cost  and  suflering  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the 
spoih  system  in  the  Indian  service  could  scarcely  be  found. 
But  out  of  this  evil  some  good  came — The  Indian  Rights 
Association  called  prompt  attention  to  this  illustrative  case  and 
secured  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  country  asking 
President  Harrison  to  extend  the  Civil  Service  Law  to  such 
positions  in  the  Indian  Service  as  were  suitable  to  its  oper- 
ation. This  petition  was  granted  and  in  the  spring  of  189 1, 
the  700  places  referred  to  were  included  under  the  rules.  This 
was  virtuaUy  a  significant  declaration  by  the  President  that 
definite    proof   of  fitness   upon   the   part  of   applicants   for 
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positions  should  take  the  place  of  ]x>litical  influence.  I  will 
later  refer  to  further  extensions  made  by  President  Cleveland. 
It  should  be  stated,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
President  Harrison,  that  practically  all  Indian  agents  ap- 
« pointed  by  President  Clevdland  were  removed.  There  was  no 
attempt,  in  this  sphere  of  the  service,  to  adopt  the  principle 
that  the  position  of  agent,  as  well  as  minor  posts,  should  be 
wholly  separated  from  the  baneful  influence  of  partisian  poli- 
tics. Not  until  that  principle  is  acted  upon  can  satisfactory 
results  be  obtained,  or  the  service  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  dig- 
nity and  efiiciency.  While  criticising  frankly  what  I  believe  to 
be  this  serious  error  of  President  Harrison's  administration,  I 
desire  to  give  him  full  credit  for  the  great  good  he  did  in  ap- 
pointing General  Morgan  Indian  Commissioner,  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Service  rules,  and  for  being  prompted  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  all  for  the  Indian  which  the  terrible  ex- 
actions of  party  claims  would  permit.  Progress  will  best  be 
promoted  in  the  Indian  Administration  by  a  fair  statement  ot 
the  debit  and  credit  account  of  each  succeeding  President.  It 
is  fair  to  expect  some  forward  step  from  each,  notwithstanding 
failures  or  shortcomings.  President  Harrison  must  certainly 
be  credited  with  a  very  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  Indian  school  system,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Service  Rules. 

I  shall  treat  briefly  and  consecutively  President  Cleve- 
land's two  administrations.  The  first  showed  serious  and  dis- 
appointing faults.  These  were  partly  the  result  of  inexpe- 
rience, but  more  largely  the  grip  of  the  partisan  spoils  system, 
which  no  President  has  the  strength  to  resist,  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wholly  disregard. 
The  appointments  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Aflairs,  and  Assistant  Commissioner,  being  what 
they  were,  a  reign  of  spoils  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Mr.  Lamar,  a  courteous,  honorable  and  able  man,  was  from 
Mississippi.  Messrs.  Atkins  and  Upshaw  from  Tennessee. 
Changes  were  general  in  the  service,  and  the  jest  ran  through 
the  Indian  country  that  these  two  States  must  have  been 
stripped  of  their  inhabitants,  since  so  many  hailing  from  them 
were  to  be  found  on  Indian  reservations.  Out  of  the  sixty 
Indian  agents  all  but  two  were  ultimately  changed.  The  gen- 
eral grade  of  efliciency  was  lower  than  that  of  Republican 
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administrations,  while  some  scandalous  appointments  were 
made.  One  man  was  sent  as  Agency  physician  to  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  who  was  under  sentence  in  his  north- 
em  home  to  pay  a  fine  of  $3,000  for  cheating  the  town. 
After  a  year's  persistent  exertions  the  Indian  Rights*  Associa- 
tion secured  his  removal.  This  was  granted  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  explanation  that  he  presumed  the  man's  fiiends  had 
gained  him  this  position  "  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
retrieve  his  character."  We  need  a  higher  view  of  the  use  of 
the  public  service  than  that  it  is  an  asylum  for  moral  reforma- 
tion. Such  a  conception  does  not  promote  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian.  Most  of  the  spoilsmongering  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  administration  was  done  by  Mr.  Upshaw,  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner. 

When  the  President  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  abuses 
which  existed,  the  power  of  patronage  was  withdrawn  from  Up- 
shaw.  With  this  event  his  interest  in  the  work  of  Indian  civiliz- 
ation rapidly  declined,  and  shortly  after  he  retired.  It  must  be 
said  to  President  Cleveland's  credit  that  his  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  was  more  marked,  and  led  to  more 
good  results  than  that  of  any  President  holding  office  during 
my  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  He  set  himself  earnestly 
to  work  to  remedy  abuses  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
them,  while  he  was  courageous,  determined,  and  active  in 
correcting  acts  of  injustice  and  wrong  perpetrated  upon  Ind- 
ians. The  revocation  of  the  order  taking  lands  h-om  the 
Crow  Creek  Indians  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  against  the  depredations  of 
cattle  men,  are  illustrative  cases. 

He  was  remarkably  accessible  to  the  friends  of  the 
Indians,  and  showed  himself  most  anxious  to  obtain  from 
independent  sources  information  fitted  to  guide  his  pub- 
lic acts.  President  Cleveland  made  large  and  good  use  of 
regular  army  officers,  who  were  detailed  to  serve  as  Indian 
agents.  Tlus  policy,  which  was  adopted  under  an  act  of  Congress 
that  required  such  appointment,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  the  needs  of  the  service  required  it,  was  directly  in 
line  with  civil  service  reform.  It  not  only  usually  gave  the 
Indian  an  educated  gentlemen, — secure  of  his  position  against 
political  influence, — as  a  friend  and  administrator  of  his 
affiurSy  but  it  proved,  so  long  as  Mr.  Cleveland  was  President, 
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and  until  the  policy  was  reversed  under  the  subsequent 
administration  of  Mr.  McKinley,  a  block  to  the  efforts  of 
spoilsmen  to  secure  control  of  Indian  agencies.  As  there  seem 
to  be  serious  dificulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  post  of 
Indian  agent  under  the  operation  of  civil  service  rules,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  appointment  requiring  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  interest  of  Indian 
civilization,  capable  and  experienced  men  may  again  be 
detailed  from  the  army  to  serve  as  Indian  agents.  Equally 
good  men  might,  it  is  true,  be  appointed  from  civil  life  were 
it  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian 
Commissioner  to  secure  competent  persons ;  but  the  principal 
fact  remains  that  such  men  are  not  sought  and  consequently 
are  not  found  because  the  "  Home  rule  **  plan  of  appointment 
has,  under  Mr.  McKinley 's  administration,  been  revived,  and 
Senators  now  dictate  to  the  Indian  office  appointments  to 
Indian  agencies. 

Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President 
Cleveland's  second  administration,  deserves  credit  for  distinct 
progress  in  the  handling  of  the  service.  He  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  understand  the  subject  and  was  in  many  ways  more 
accessible  to  the  friends  of  Indian  civilization  than  any  Secre- 
tray  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact.  He  was  not 
wholly  free  from  political  influences,  but  he  showed  a  genuine 
desire  to  rise  above  them  and  to  advance  the  merit  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  One  of  his  notable  acts  was 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  N.  Hailmann,  at  that  time 
the  highly  competent  Superintendent  of  public  schools  at  La 
Porte,  Indiana,  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  This 
was  rearing  a  worthy  superstructure  on  the  sound  foundations 
laid  by  Gen.  Morgan.  The  appointment  was  purely  non- 
political  and  was  a  fine  example  of  the  merit  principle.  Dr. 
Hailmann's  name  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  National 
Superintendent  of  Education,  a  high  authority,  and  himself  in 
politics  a  Republican.  I  do  not  to  this  day  know  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's politics,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  believes  in  honest  and 
sensible  administration,  and  despises  "  spoils."  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's reputation  in  his  profession  is  of  the  highest.  This 
fact  was  brought  out  by  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  at  die  time  when  his  appointment  was 
pending.     During  the  four  years  of  his  term  of  service  he  ex- 
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erted  himself  bravely  and  continuously  under  grave  difficulties, 
to  purify  the  Indian  Service,  and  to  inspire  it  with  his  broad, 
hopeful  and  wise  spirit.  In  a  great  measure  he  succeeded  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  partisan  politics,  which  were  quite  influen- 
tial under  the  rule  of  the  preceding  administration,  but  which 
have  become  steadily  more  pronounced  under  this,  sought  to 
thwart  his  efforts  at  every  turn.  He  has  not  been  allowed  to 
have  School  Inspectors  of  his  own  selection,  who  would  have 
been  men  chosen  wholly  for  educational  reasons,  but  these 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appar- 
ently solely  to  satisfy  partisan  considerations.  In  one  instance 
in  illustration  of  Secretary  Hoke  Smith's  reform  tendencies  it 
may  be  noted  that  he  re-appointed  a  republican  Indian  Agent 
(Major  George  G.  Wright)  at  an  important  Agency,  because  of 
his  ability  and  high  character,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
post  of  Inspector.  In  this  position  Mr.  Wright  has  been  re- 
tained under  the  present  Republican  admistration.  In  an- 
other instance  the  Secretary  re-appointed  a  former  Republican 
Agent  on  the  ground  of  merit  to  serve  at  the  Blackfoot 
Agency. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  advance  made  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's second  term,  which,  with  many  distinct  faults  and  short- 
comings incident  to  spoils  system  pressure,  has  not  been  main- 
tained under  the  present  administration.  This  I  think,  one  is 
forced  by  candor  to  say  has  been  (if  we  view  it  broadly  taking 
into  consideration  the  action  of  the  President,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior)  more  distincUy  partisan  than 
any  within  the  range  of  my  experience  of  sixteen 
years.  There  has  been  no  interest  manifested  by  either 
words  or  specific  acts  on  the  part  of  the  President,  which 
places  him  individually  as  a  benefactor  of  the  service  or  the 
Indian  race  comparable  to  the  notable  acts  of  justice  and  pro- 
gress for  which  both  President  Cleveland  and  President 
Harrison  are  greatfully  remembered.  On  President  Cleve- 
land's credit  sheet  there  is  clearly  written  (a)  Defence  of  the 
Indians  at  Crow  Creek  against  administrative  robbery,  and 
of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  against  the  impositions  of  Cattle- 
men— A  general  willingness  to  redress  injustice  when  the  facts 
were  proven,  (b)  Final  withdrawal  of  patronage  from  an  as- 
sistant Indian  Commissioner  who  abused  the  power,  (c)  Large 
use  of  Military  Officers  as  Indian  Agents  with,  in  the  main, 
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excellent  results,  (d)  In  his  second  administration  large  ex- 
tension of  Civil  Service  rules,  (e)  Great  advance  secured  in 
the  Educational  sphere  of  the  Indian  Service  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Or.  Hailmann.  (f)  Principle  of  merit  appointments 
in  Indian  agencies,  further  emphasized  by  re-appointment 
of  Majors  Wright  and  Steele. 

President  Harrison's  credit  sheet  showed  (a)  A  distinctly 
reform  appointment  in  the  selection  of  Gen.  Morgan  as  Ind- 
ian Commissioner,  (b)  Support  given  to  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner when  pressure  of  spoilsmen  was  brought  to  bear  on 
him  to  prevent  good  school  apppointments.  (c)  Recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  Indian  Service 
by  extension  of  the  rules  to  700  places. 

So  far  in  the  present  administration,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
in  its  main  features  as  I  have  done  to  others  preceding  it,  the 
credit  sheet  remains  virtually  blank.  No  distinctively  bene- 
ficial policy  has  been  instituted,  and  no  distinctly  and  con- 
spicuously helpful  act  has  been  performed.  The  friends  of 
the  Indian  openly  rejoiced  when  the  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
made.  We  believed  that  this  meant  the  maintenance  and 
advance  of  Civil  Service  reform  in  the  Indian  Service,  the  ap- 
plication of  expert  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  its  difficult 
problems;  the  recognition  of  the  entire  question  as  one  of 
philanthropy,  education  and  business  principles  and  ability, 
and  from  which,  consequently,  all  partisanship  should  be  ex- 
cluded. On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  present 
conditions  runs,  precisely  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  I 
know  of  no  case  where  spoils  pressure  has  been  resisted,  and 
of  a  very  large  number  of  cases  where  it  has  been  the  con- 
trolling force.  All  the  facts  in  the  case  with  which  I  am  cog- 
nizant, encourage  the  belief  that  ''politics"  and  political  con- 
siderations rule  very  largely.  I  have  known  no  administra- 
tion where  the  appeal  of  the  disinterested  friend  of  the  Indian, 
based  on  facts  and  reason  has  so  constantly  gone  unheeded, 
and  where  the  voice  of  the  politician,  asking  action  for  purely 
partisan  or  personal  gratification,  has  so  uniformly  prevailed. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  a  generous  and  kind-hearted 
man,  who  has  always  treated  me  personally  with  the  greatest 
civility — I  have  no  personal  complaint  to  make.  Last  winter 
he  gave  generously  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  help  provide 
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legal  defense  for  a  young  Indian  under  sentence  of  death  for 
a  crime  which  every  one  in  hb  locality  knew  had  been  com- 
mitted by  another  man.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  is  gener- 
ally recognized  by  the  workers  for  Indian  civilization,  that 
they  are  persona  non  grata  with  the  administration  while  the 
partisan  has  his  will.  Out  of  the  60  Indian  agents  a  com- 
parison of  the  list  of  1896  with  that  of  1898  will  show  that  45 
have  already  been  changed.  Of  the  number  removed  11 
were  army  officers,  who  have  been  replaced  by  civilians.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  war  relieves  the  administration  in  the 
replacement  of  army  officers  by  civilians.  Partly  it  does ;  but 
not  wholly.  It  certainly  does  not  do  so  in  the  removal  of 
Capt.  Stouch  from  the  post  of  Agent  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
in  Montana.  It  was  Senator  Carter,  not  the  Spanish  war, 
who  is  chargeable  for  this  unfortunate  change.  Captain 
Stouch  was  an  ideal  Indian  Agent.  He  knew  the  Indians 
and  they  knew  and  trusted  him.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
hb  excellent  wife.  He  had  done  wonders  for  the  Northern 
Cheyennes,  a  fine  tribe  of  brave  Indians  at  Tongue  River 
Reservation,  also  in  Montana. 

His  skill  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented an  outbreak,  when  the  neighboring  whites  were 
anxious  to  provoke  one  some  two  years  ago,  in  oultr  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  State.  Captain  Stouch 
was  unfortunately  transferred  from  this  Agency  to  that  of  the 
Crows.  His  character,  energy,  and  interest  in  the  work  of 
civilizing  these  less  hopeful  Indians  was  producing  marked  ef- 
fect upon  them.  He  was  assured  that  he  would  be  retained 
here  by  the  office  in  Washington,  but  Senator  Carter's  in- 
fluence prevailed.  A  local  politician  was  appointed,  wholly 
unfit  to  continue  the  civilizing  work  begun  by  his  predecessor. 
An  intemperate  clerk,  who  had  been  removed,  was  brought 
back  to  the  agency  and  I  am  now  able  to  say  from  the  report 
of  a  trusted  representative  of  our  Association,  who  recently 
visited  the  reservation,  that  the  drift  will  now  be  downward. 
The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  has  travelled  during 
the  past  summer  both  in  the  southwest  and  the  northwest  and 
has  just  returned  within  a  forthnight  from  an  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota.  The 
evidence  obtained  by  him  confirms  the  belief  which  I  have  al- 
ready expressed,  and  the  principles  of  Spoils  is  almost  every- 
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where  dominant.  The  recent  outbreak  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  a  people  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites, 
was  the  result  of  the  most  serious,  long  standing  grievances. 
Enormous  frauds  which,  however,  are  chargeable  to  past  ad- 
ministrations rather  than  the  present,  have  been  perpetrated  on 
those  Indians  in  regard  to  the  use  of  their  valuable  lumber 
supplies  and  through  the  appointment  of  Spoils  system  esti- 
n^tors,  whose  gross  ignorance  aud  subserviency  to  lumber 
ring  interests,  combined  to  rob  year  after  year  the  helpless  red 
men. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  asked  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  retention  of  Dr.  William  N.  Hailmann,  as  super- 
intendent of  Indian  Schools,  unless  something  could  be  shown 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  his  duties  which  ren- 
dered him  unfit  to  continue  to  hold  that  place.  Some  of  the 
most  influential  names  in  the  country  were  attached  to  this  re- 
quest.    I  submit  here  a  number  of  them. 

H.  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

W.  S.   Rainsford,  Rector  of  St.   George's  Church,   New 
York. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York. 

John  Fiske,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  B.  Thayer,  Professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 

Agnes  Irwin,  Dean  of  Radcliff. 

William  H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  South  Dakota. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Trustee  and  General  Manager  of  the  Pea- 
body  and  of  the  Slater  Education  Funds. 

W.  N.  McVicker,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

W.  G.  Sumner,  Professor  in  Yale  University. 

G.  W.  Blatchford,  Chicago. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Crosswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany. 

W.  E.  Dodge,  New  York. 

Charles  Lanier,  New  York. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  New  York. 

John  Sloane,  New  York. 

George  Harris,  Professor  in  Andover  Seminary. 

Parke  Godwin,  New  York. 
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A.  F.  Schauffler,  New  York, 

John  S.  Kennedy,  New  York. 

Francis  G.  PealxHiy,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  President  of  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University, 

William  Adam  Brown,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

W.  R.  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 

Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia  College. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of  the  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  Provost  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  clear  that  no  school  service  and  especially  one  of  the 
range  and  importance  of  that  which  the  government  main- 
tains for  our  Indians,  can  be  properly  conducted  unless  the 
element  of  politics  is  excluded  from  it,  and  capable  and  faith- 
ful officials  are  retained.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  asked  to  retain 
Dr.  Hailmann.  We  were  told  that  our  plea  was  very  irritat- 
ing to  the  authorities, — but  why  should  it  have  been  so  ?  It 
was  a  reasonable  and  right  request,  respectfully  proffered. 
Why  should  it  be  irritating  to  the  authorities  when  they  are 
petitioned  simply  to  do  their  duty  ?  Dr.  Hailmann  was  re- 
moved upon  no  charges  or  objections,  certainly  upon  none 
which  can  stand  the  light,  and  thus  the  ablest  and  best 
equipped  man  who  has  ever  held  that  position  was  lost  to  the 
Indian  service.  His  successor  was  a  young  woman,  un- 
equipped, as  I  believe  on  excellent  authority,  for  a  place  so 
responsible  and  difficult.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  pressure  of 
the  strong  political  backing  which  won  for  her  the  prize.  I 
might  multiply  many  illustrations  to  show  the  prevalence  and 
the  evil  results  of  spoils  system  methods  to-day  in  the  Indian 
service.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  your  time  and  to  weary 
your  patience  by  doing  so.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  in- 
telligent and  impartial  person  who  looks  into  the  facts,  that 
this  method  of  managing  a  great  responsibility  thrown  upon  the 
government  and  people  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  civilization 
of  a  helpless  race,  is  worthy  of  the  severest  censure.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should 
exist     It  is  unworthy  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  our 
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people  that  it  should  be  permitted  longer  to  exist.  How  can 
we  arouse  our  people  to  the  point  of  action  for  securing  an 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  which  trained  and  compet- 
ent men  and  a  continous  policy  shall  rule  ?  The  moment  is 
one,  if  ever  such  a  moment  is  to  be  found,  when  we  should  de- 
mand of  our  government  a  reasonable,  honorable,  and  business 
like  administration  of  the  Indian  service,  from  which  all  idea 
of  spoils  should  be  excluded,  and  in  which  the  merit  idea  and 
merit  system  should  have  full  sway.  We  seem  to  be  about  to 
assume  enormous  responsibilities  in  the  care  of  out-lying 
peoples,  whose  condition  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
oiu:  Indians.  If  we  cannot  do  well  with  that  which  is  our  own, 
how  shall  we  care  for  that  which  is  another's?  Is  it  not  ap- 
parent to  every  one  that  at  such  a  time  as  this  our  people 
should  demand  of  the  government  at  Washington  the  adop- 
tion of  the  merit  system  in  dealing  with  the  Indians?  It  can- 
not be  effected  unless  men  are  placed  in  control  of  the  service 
who  are  chosen,  not  for  political,  but  for  higher  reasons.  The 
spoilsman  must  go,  the  trained  expert,  the  unselfish  and  public 
spirited  man  must  fill  his  place.  Such  men  can  be  found  and 
our  government  is  perfectly  capable  of  finding  them,  but  it 
will  not  effect  this  reform  unless  there  be  such  a  demand  from 
the  people  that  it  dare  not  disregard  it.  The  greatest  warrior 
of  modem  times  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Providence  was 
on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  Unless  the  demand  of 
conscientious  and  patriotic  people  be  heavier  and  more  per- 
sistent than  the  scheming  chicanery  of  the  selfish  wire  puller, 
the  Indian  will  continue  to  suffer  and  the  possibilities  of  his 
civilization  he  held  in  doubt.  So  far,  great  good  has  been  ac- 
complished in  many  ways  by  the  organized  efforts  of  his  self- 
appointed  and, — financially  considered, — his  unrecompensed 
friends;  but  they  have  not  yet  conquered  the  murrain  of  spoils 
in  the  Indian  service.  My  belief  is  that  this  moral  pestilence 
effects  not  any  one  branch  of  the  service  alone,  but  others,  and 
that  when  the  popular  force  is  aroused  sufficient  to  stay  the 
plague  in  others  directions,  it  will  be  stayed  here.  The  reform 
cannot  come  without  long,  and  as  a  human  affairs  are  arranged, 
bit  controversy.  As  Secretary  Stanton  once  said  to  bishop 
Whipple,  "  Congress  " — and  we  might  add  the  Executive — 
"  redresses  no  wrong  until  the  people  demand  it."  To  the  people 
is  our  appeal.     We  trust  in  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  but 
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are  sometimes  tempted  to  grow  weary  in  waiting  for  the  time 
when  these  high  qualities  will  assert  themselves  and  our  vic- 
tory shall  be  won.  There  is  a  simple  secret  by  which  it  may 
be  won, — when  the  man  of  average  intelligence  and  average 
influence  forgets  his  indifference  and  feels  no  longer  his  unim- 
portance, but  becomes  charged  with  a  strong  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  using  those  talents  which  now  he  hides  in  a  napkin 
and  buries  in  the  earth.  When  the  average  man  will  do  his 
duty  by  public  affairs,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform, 
whether  in  the  Indian  service  or  elsewhere,  will  be  victorious. 


Note. — 

To  this  address  it  seems  desirable  to  add  the  following  : 
Indian  Commissioner  Jones  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  which  took  place  in  Philadelphia  shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  the  League  at  Baltimore.  The  Commissioner, 
when  the  Chairman  was  informed  of  his  presence,  was  asked  to  address 
the  meeting.  This  he  did  with  some  reluctance,  as  the  call  was  quite 
anexpected.  The  Commissioner  spoke  in  excellent  spirit  and  produced 
a  good  impression  on  the  audience.  Although  the  Commissioner  based 
his  remarks  principally  on  the  above  address,  which  he  had  heard  in  Balti- 
more, he  criticized  this  for  alleged  injustice  to  the  present  administration 
in  giving  it  a  "blank  credit  sheet."  He  justified  the  removal  of  a 
Dumber  of  military  men  from  the  Indian  Service  on  the  ground  of  unfit- 
oess.  Notwithstanding  their  strictness,  the  Commissioner  made  several 
very  important  admissions  which  reinforced  some  of  the  main  conten- 
tions of  the  above  paper.  Mr.  Jones  stated  that  he  regretted  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Hailman  from  the  Superintendency  of  Indian  Schools, 
and  of  Captain  Stouch  from  the  Crow  Agencies.  Both  of  these  removals 
he  had  endeavored  to  prevent.  He  further  stated  that  he  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  then  added 
most  significantly,  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  best  results,  the  position 
cf  Indian  Agent  should  be  included  in  the  classified  service.  If  Presi- 
dent McKinley  will  assist  Mr.  Jones  in  carrying  these  views  into  prac- 
tice the  writer  of  this  paper  will  gladly  grant  to  him  a  credit  sheet  no 
longer  blank,  but  with  a  substantial  balance  upon  it.  Since  the 
above  paper  was  made  public  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bliss,  g^ives  rise 
to  the  hope  that  we  are  about  to  have  an  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
more  in  accord  with  reform  principles  and  the  welfare  of  our  wards. 
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Can  We  Trust  Our  Army  To  Spoilsmen  ? 


BY  CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE. 


The  hardworking,  clear-headed  old  man,  homely  and  caustic  of 
speech,  perhaps  mildly  cynical,  but  withal  kind  and  gener- 
ous, who  typifies  in  fable  and  caricature  the  American  aemos^ 
has,  in  truth,  httle  liking  for  the  job  of  a  conquering  hero  ;  the 
tall,  white  hat  he  wears,  may  be  neither  elegant  nor  picturesque, 
but  it  constitutes  a  far  more  comfortable  and  healthful  and  a 
prodigiously  less  expensive  form  of  headgear  than  a  laurel 
crown,  and  he  already  shrewdly  guesses,  I  fear  he  may  soon 
know  from  experience,  that  there  is  more  than  a  fair  chance  of 
finding  among  the  spoils  of  victory  a  choice  albino  of  the 
genus  elefas.  But  Uncle  Sam  has  also  a  terrible  propensity 
for  seeing  things  as  they  are;  for  this,  as  a  source  both  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  have  men  of  English  speech  been 
noted  in  all  ages,  in  this  have  they  differed  most  from  Spani- 
ards and  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  namely,  that  they  live,  not 
in  memories  or  hopes,  in  ideas  or  theones,  but  in  facts.  It 
was  emphatically  a  Yankee  poet  who  said : 

'*  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant ;  ** 
"  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ; " 

"  Act,  act  in  the  living  present/' 
"  Heart  within  and  God  o^er  head." 

Now  our  good  Uncle  Sam  sees  in  the  world  of  the  living 
present  a  world  wherein 

'*  Strife  comes  with  manhood  as  waking  with  day  ;  *' 
wherein  the  happiness,  nay  the  continued  life,  of  every  man  is 
the  prize  of  an  endless  conflict,  and  wherein  the  weak  go  piti- 
lessly to  the  wall ;  wherein,  among  communties  of  men,  the 
strong  one  armed  holds  what  it  hath  secure,  and  the  one  not 
strong  or  not  armed  (for  in  modem  times  the  terms  tend  daily 
to  be  more  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning)  holds  what  it  hath 
on  sufferance  until  coveted^  by  a  stronger.     He  sees  in  the 
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world  of  Peace  Societies  and  Arbitration  Leagues  the  world  of 
>a  future,  a  future  doubtless  pleasant,  but  no  more  to  be  trusted 
than  is  any  of  its  kind.  He  sees  this  just  as  an  Englishman 
could  see  that  Richard  Plantagenet,  Charles  Stewart  or  George 
of  Hanover,  by  whatever  name  called,  was  yet  only  a  man, 
with  no  less  than  his  share  of  human  fraility  and  human  pas- 
sion, while  to  a  Frenchman  of  the  ancun  regime  it  was  well 
nigh  an  article  of  faith  to  find  in  one  annointed  at  Rheims  a 
Saint  Louis,  even  when  named  Louis  XV.  He  sees  further 
that  in  this  world  of  the  present,  this  world  which,  after  all, 
God  o'er-head  has  made,  not  in  a  world  of  the  future  seen  by 
kindly  men  in  day-dreams,  he  must  live  and  do  his  appointed 
work  ;  and,  so  seeing,  if  perchance  some  part  of  that  work  is 
to  be  done  in  arms,  he  will  do  it,  not,  indeed,  with  a  light 
heart,  but  yet  well,  so  well  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  it 
over  again. 

And  he  certainly  does  not  believe  a  saying,  now  often  quo- 
ted to  various  ends  and  in  various  senses,  but  true  in  none ; 
the  American  people  will  not  be  readily  convinced  that  "  War 
is  Hell.'*  I  have  said  that,  as  a  people,  we  do  not  live  in 
memories,  but  some  memories  do  enter  into  our  national  life ; 
it  will  be  a  changed  nation  which  shall  recognize  in  Washing- 
ton a  mortal  Beelzebub,  and  in  the  men  who  left  their  homes 
to  fight  at  Bunker  Hill,  suffer  at  Valley  Forge,  conquer  at 
Saratoga  or  Yorktown,  demons  in  training.  In  a  great  school 
of  self-sacrifice  and  obedience  there  is  little  to  recall  the  eter- 
nal prison  house  of  rebellious  spirits,  crushed  for  their  disor- 
derly ambition. 

I  have  said  so  much  to  show  my  own  standpoint  and  to 
whom  I  would  now  speak ;  I  address,  not  those  who  think 
the  counsels  of  Washington  "  out  of  date  "  or  "  behind  the 
times,"  based  upon  principles  of  national  policy  which  the 
greater  statesmen  of  our  day  have  '*  outgrown ; "  nor  yet 
those  who  think  Washington's  example  one  to  be  shunned  and 
Washington's  profession  one  unworthy  of  a  civilized  or  a 
Christian  man,  but  those  of  my  fellow-countrymen  (numbering 
in  my  opinion  certainly  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them)  who 
have  no  longing  for  wars  or  conquests  and  view  with  distrust 
and  misgiving  our  adoption  of  a  meddlesome,  visionary  foreign 
policy  which  leads  to  these,  but  who  know  that,  while  men 
remain  neither  better  nor  worse  than  men,  there  will  be  times 
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when  the  sword  must  be  drawn,  and  know,  moreover,  that 
often  it  can  remain  in  the  scabbard  because,  and  only  because, 
it  is,  and  is  known  to  be,  sharp  and  ready  to  the  hand  which 
shall  wield  it.  And,  speaking  to  these,  I  propose  to  ask 
and  answer  two  questions  of  profound  interest  to  them  as  to 
me — Can  the  country's  safety  and  honor  be  trusted  in  the 
care  of  our  present  public  men  ?  And,  if  these  be  unworthy 
of  such  trust,  whence  springs  their  unworthiness  ? 

When  Congress  in  April  last  demanded  the  immediate 
abandonment  by  the  Spanish  Crown  of  a  territory  which  for 
four  hundred  years  had  formed  part  of  its  dominions,  this 
action  was,  in  at  least  one  respect,  absolutely  without  prece- 
dent in  history ;  never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  any  gov- 
ernment, intentionally  and  with  knowledge,  adopted  a  course 
which  made  war  inevitable  and  the  moment  of  its  outbreak  a 
question  of  hours,  with  nothing  which  could  be  called  by  the 
widest  stretch  of  imagination  or  courtesy  an  army  to  sustain 
the  issue  thus  raised.  Yet  this  was  then  literally  true  of  the 
United  States;  our  regular  army  consisted  of  less  than  27,000 
troops,  scattered  over  a  territor)'  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and 
even  these,  as  the  event  soon  made  painfully  apparent,  were 
wholly  unprepared  to  take  the  field.  As  a  so-called  reserve, 
we  had  about  105,000  organized  militia,  on  the  whole  a  use- 
ful and  meritorious  force  for  its  legitimate  purposes  ^although 
its  utility  and  merit  varied  greatly  in  different  localities),  but 
neither  intended  nor  fit  for  active,  and  especially  for  foreign, 
service.  Indeed,  to  call  it  a  "  reserve  '*  at  all,  in  any  military 
sense,  is  hardly  more  appropriate  than  would  be  the  same  term 
applied  to  the  [)olice  of  our  cities  or  the  fosses  at  the  command 
of  our  sheriffs.  As  a  body,  it  was  not  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  President  or  even  of  Congress,  and,  in  fact,  no  company 
had  a  legal  organization  a  foot  beyond  the  borders  of  its  own 
State.  Moreover,  it  constituted  at  best,  if  not  the  literally 
raw,  the  less  than  half  baked  material  of  an  army.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  dispense  with 
mothers,  so  students  of  biology  should  be  ready  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  in  males  of  the  species  homo  sapiens  a  latent 
hereditary  passion  for  millinery  and  mantua  making,  for  which, 
in  civil  life,  they  can  usually  find  only  the  imperfect  gratifica- 
tion derived  from  footing  bills ;  nor  is  it  surpnsing  that  this 
should  render  the  young  male  of  the  same  animal  prone  to 
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perambulate  m  bright  colored  clothes  and  brass  buttons,  '*  tot- 
ing" (as  our  Aunties  would  say)  guns  and  swords  and  other 
shiny  things /'to  dazzle  and  dismay."  All  this  is  doubtless 
magnificent,  especially  to  the  heroes'  partners  at  the  German^ 
but  it  is  not  war ;  and  if  it  be  a  school  for  war,  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  kindergarten. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  inclined  either  to  undervalue  our  National 
Guard  or  to  sneer  at  those  of  its  members  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  our  improvised  army  last  Spring.  With  the  First 
Congress,  I  recognize  '*  a  well  regulated  militia  "  as  "  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State;"  in  the  readiness  wherewith  so 
many  thousands  of  our  young  men  left  their  homes  for  a  war, 
which,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  a  large  majority  deemed  un- 
necessary and  unwise,  in  their  cheerfulness  and  obedience  un- 
der privations,  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  plainly  needless, 
and  in  the  steadiness  and  gallantry  displayed  by  substantially 
all  of  them  who  went  into  action,  I  see,  perhaps,  the  most  en- 
couraging and  healthful  symptoms  of  our  national  life.  It  is, 
however,  no  less  true  that  when  Congress  rushed  into  a  war  of 
aggression,  this  country,  containing  seventy  millions  of  people, 
had  not  twenty  thousand  available  soldiers. 

A  foreigner  ignorant  of  the  facts  might  conjecture  from  this 
astounding  improvidence  and  levity  that  Congress  did  not  ex- 
p>ect  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  was  ignorant  of  the  country's 
plight  or,  perhaps,  hesitated  to  sooner  relieve  this  because  un- 
willing to  sustain  the  President  in  a  warlike  policy  condemned 
by  public  opinion ;  in  fact,  Congress  had  been  straining  in  the 
leash  for  months  to  make  war  inevitable  despite  the  reluctance 
of  both  the  President  and  the  people,  and  one  of  the  early 
measures  introduced  at  its  recent  session  was  a  bill  to  increase 
the  regular  army  in  time  of  war  to  a  little  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  For  the  consideration  of  this  bill  no  time 
could  be  found  during  many  weeks,  while  our  Solons  were  re- 
lieving their  pent-up  bosoms  of  long  diatribes  against  the 
Civil  Service  Law ;  at  last  it  received  attention  only  to  be 
summarily  rejected  because  some  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  had  (or  were  alleged  to  have)  exhibited  the  almost  in- 
credible ignorance,  presumption  and  vanity  to  claim  that  they 
could  do  all  the  fighting  there  might  be  to  do.  Another  bill 
to  authorize  the  trifling  addition  of  some  one  thousand  six 
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hundred  men  to  the  artillery,  although  finally  passed,  was  de- 
bated and  opposed  as  though  peace  had  been  assured  for  a 
century. 

A  more  plausible  explanation,  which  will  perhaps  be  one 
day  added  to  the  number  of  those  lies  made  truth  by  History, 
is  that  Congress  relied  with  confidence  and  reason  on  over- 
whelming naval  superiority  to  give  time  for  adequate  military 
preparations  after  war  had  been  declared.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  extremely  doubtful  whether  more  Senators  or  more 
Representatives  than  can  be  counted  on  one's  ten  fingers  had 
formed,  or  were  capable  of  forming,  any  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  strength  of  Spain's  navy  and  of  ours,  or  had 
ever  given  five  minutes'  thought  to  the  subject.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  secondly,  that  in  fact  no  such  disparity  of  force  existed, 
or,  at  all  events,  was  supposed  by  competent  judges  to  exist, 
when  the  war  commenced.  On  the  Continent  most  European 
experts  thought  the  navies  were  not  unfairly  matched ;  some 
thought  the  odds,  on  the  whole,  a  little  against  us.  An  expe^ 
rienced  and  highly  meritorious  American  officer,  whose  views 
I  obtained,  whilst  predicting  our  victory,  said  the  Spaniards 
had  three  really  effective  fighting  ships  to  our  one.  Finally 
our  politicians  did  not  hesitate  a  few  years  since  to  offer  grave 
provocations  to  Great  Britain  respecting  a  matter  of  no  more 
moment  than  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  with  no  thought  of 
her  immense  naval  strength,  with  no  semblance  of  preparation 
for  defence  and  with  no  controversy  among  themselves  except 
as  to  which  party  was  entitled  to  the  greater  credit  for  thus 
exposing  the  country  to  imminent  risk  of  humiliating  disaster. 

It  may  be  worth  a  moment's  pause  to  fully  realize  the 
national  danger  involved  in  this  incident,  and  which  we 
escaped  through  no  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  but  solely  through 
the  wise  forbearance  of  the  government  and  people  we  so 
lightly  challenged.  Much  is  now  said  as  to  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  persist  in  our  **  isolation  "  by  those  who  forget 
that,  in  a  military  sense,  this  isolation  is  already,  in  great 
measure,  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  our  shores  but  six  days' 
space  from  the  harbors  of  the  Old  World,  the  transportation 
hither  of  50,000  troops  would  be  a  less  task  for  the  navy  and 
mercantile  marine  of  England  than  was  that  of  General 
Ross'  brigade  in  1814.  Our  present  Secretary  of  War  is  said 
to  have  replied  when  asked,  a  year  or  more  since,  what  we 
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should  do  if  at  war  with  one  of  the  great  powers :  "  In  thirty 
dajs  the  United  States  could  place  in  the  field  millions  of  men 
and  back  them  up  with  a  wall  of  fire  in  the  shape  of  Yeterans." 
Last  summer,  with  this  modest  and  judicious  patriot  in  the 
War  Department^  not  thirty,  but  sixty  da3rs  after  the  war  com- 
menced, more  time,  be  it  remembered,  than  separated  the 
declaration  from  Sedan,  far  more  time  than  separated  the  dec- 
laration from  Sadowa,  we  placed  in  the  field,  not  **  millions," 
but  barely  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  so  neglected  these  that 
a  well-informed,  if  somewhat  unfiiendly,  foreign  critic  could 
say  and  say  trutiifully : 

**  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the 
richest  nations  on  earth,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  one 
which  poses  as  being  amongst  the  most  civilized,  sends  out  a 
small  army  to  fight,  but  shows  herself  unable  either  to  feed 
the  soldiers  that  fight  for  her,  tend  the  wounded  that  bleed  for 
her,  or  bury  the  dead  that  die  for  her." 

In  the  Ught  of  this  experience,  I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I 
much  interested  to  know,  what  General  Alger  may  think  on 
the  subject,  but  I  ask  any  one  of  my  present  hearers,  I  ask 
any  intelligent  and  fairly  educated  American,  had  we  become 
involved  in  war,  as  we  became  involved  in  controversy,  with 
a  power  having,  not  merely  50,000  troops  ready  to  embark  at 
a  week's  notice,  but  unquestioned  command  of  the  sea  and 
almost  unlimited  resources  in  shipping,  could  any  city  of  our 
seaboard  have  reasonably  expected  a  better  fate  than  befell 
Washington,  could  any  have  reasonably  hoped  to  make  so 
stout  a  defence  as  did  Baltimore  eighty-four  years  ago  ?  As 
for  the  General's  "  wall  of  fire,"  it  is  formidable  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Pension  Office;  its  "bricks"  or  "sparks" 
(whichever  may  be  the  proper  metaphor)  have  levied  huge 
contributions  from  our  Treasury,  but,  like  the  Claudii,  their 

".  .  .  .  yoke  has  never  lain  on  any  neck  but  ours/' 

and  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  it  never  will. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  apparently  inexplicable  be- 
havior of  Congress  is  disgracefully  simple ;  its  members  (with 
some  honorable  exceptions,  which  but  prove  the  rule)  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  prosperity,  the  dignity,  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try they  govern.  Like  Mr.  Flannigan,  of  Texas,  they  might 
1^  in  astonishment, "  What  are  we  here  for  ?"  were  it  sug- 
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tested  that  they  give  time  or  thought  to  questions  of  diplo- 
macy or  national  defence,  or  anything  except  ofhce-mongering 
and  electioneering.  Their  hearts  and  lives  are  given  to 
the  task  of  quartering  on  the  taxpayers  for  support  as 
many  as  may  be  of  their  relatives  and  dependents  and 
hangers-on  of  high  and  low  degree,  preferably  such  as  are  too 
lazy,  stupid  or  vicious  to  support  themselves ;  for  anything  else, 
unless  it  be  the  retention  of  their  own  places,  they  have  but 
the  leavings  of  their  time  and  the  dregs  of  their  energy.  This 
was  curiously  illustrated  by  their  action  respecting  the  additions 
to  the  clerical  force  of  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments 
made  necessary  by  the  war.  This  increase  was,  of  course, 
indispensable  if  the  vastly  augmented  work  of  these  depart- 
ments was  to  be  properly  performed,  but  their  efficiency  did 
not  really  interest  Congress ;  what  the  members  had  at  heart 
was  the  following  clause  in  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill, 
adopted  as  an  amendment  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  20th  last : 

"  The  temporary  force  authorized  by  this  section  of  this  act 
and  the  clerical  force  and  other  employees  appropriated  for  in 
the  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  war  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  June  13,  1898,  and  the  act 
making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  for  other  objects  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  May  31, 
1898,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year, 
as  authorized,  respectively,  without  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  act  entitled  *<An  act  to  regulate  and 
improve  the  civil  service,"  approved  January  16,  1883. 

In  moving  this  amendment,  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  made 
the  following  statements : 

''....  Your  committee  on  investigation  found  that  it 
was  not  practicable  to  call  into  motion  the  machinery  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
appointments.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  force  and  to  have 
it  at  once.  Further  than  that,  we  were  told,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  could  not 
be  invoked  without  damage  to  the  Commission  itself  and  dam- 
age to  the  so-called  Civil  Service  Reform,  because  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  employment  of  emergency  or  temporary 
people.    And  when  you    undertake  to  make  it   grind  out 
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which  does  not  come  within  the  alleged  evils  for  which  the 
law  was  originally  passed,  you  do  not  improve  the  character 
of  the  employees  you  acquire  under  it,  and  you  only  work 
injury  to  the  reform  itself.  Therefore,  from  every  standpoint, 
we  found  it  much  better,  after  the  very  fullest  investigation  we 
could  give  to  the  matter,  to  report  this  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing bill." 

Every  allegation  of  fact  thus  made  was  a  falsehood.  The 
Committee  had  not  made  ''  the  very  fullest  investigation  '^  on 
the  subject;  apparently  it  had  made  no  investigation  at  all; 
certainly  it  had  addressed  no  inquiry  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission itself.  It  was  perfecdy  ''  practicable  to  call  into  motion 
the  machinery  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  these  appointments  ;*'  indeed,  they  could  have 
been  thus  made,  not  only  far  more  satisfactorily,  but  also  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  way  or  than  they  were  in  fact. 
There  were  at  the  time  thousands  of  eligibles  on  the  registers 
of  the  Commission,  and  any  desired  number  could  have  been 
certified  for  appointment  within  a  few  hours.  It  was  absolutely 
false  that  '*  the  machinery  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
....  is  not  adapted  to  the  employment  of  emergency  or 
temporary  people";  it  has  been  used  repeatedly  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  always  with  entirely  satisfactory  results;  as  instances, 
for  several  years  the  Railway  Mail  Service  voluntarily  selected 
its  temporary  weighers  from  the  list  of  eligibles,  and  the  tem- 
porary force  of  extra  compositors  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment printing  office  during  the  sessions  of  Congress  are  ao 
chosen,  more  than  a  hundred  being  often  appointed  in  a  single 
day.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cannon  either  knew  what  he  said  to  be 
false  or  had  made  no  attempt  seriously  and  in  good  faith  to 
learn  the  facts,  whilst  claiming  to  speak  ''  after  the  very  fullest 
investigation." 

However,  our  statesmen  got  the  places  for  their  henchmen, 
and  a  precious  lot  of  incapables  they  foisted  on  the  Govern- 
ment !  Some  five  hundred  and  sixty  were  appointed  in  the 
War  Department  alone.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  for  the  acknowledged  incompetency  of 
many  among  these  five  hundred  and  sixty  he  was  not 
to  blame;  "  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  representationi 
made  to  him  by  those  who  sought  appointments.      It  was 
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impossible  for  him  to  make  adequate  inquiry  into  their 
qualifications."  Nevertheless,  he  could  have  filled  their  posi- 
tions with  men  whose  **  qualifications  "  had  been  ascertained 
by  **  adequate  inquiry  ";  the  Civil  Service  Commission  stood 
ready  to  furnish  the  names  of  thousands  of  men  thus  tested, 
and  a  resort  to  their  registers,  whilst  not  required^  was  yet  not 
farhUden  by  the  law,  although  it  would  have  disappointed  the 
selfish  greed  of  those  who  firamed  this  law. 

His  excuse  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  offered  by  the 
Surgeon-General  for  that  deficiency  in  the  care  of  the  army 
which  has  most  keenly  touched  the  people.  The  same  for- 
eigner whom  I  have  already  quoted  sa3rs  fiirther : 

"All  through  the  fighting  of  the  army  in  Cuba  there  was  a 
scandalous  want  of  medical  attendance.  For  this  there  was 
absolutely  no  excuse.  Hundreds  of  medical  men  throughout 
the  States  had  volunteered  their  services  for  the  war." 

Indeed,  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, General  Sternberg  sa3rs : 

"  The  number  of  applications  has  been  so  great  and  the 
personal  visits  of  applicants  and  their  fiiends  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  a  serious  embarrassment  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  my  office." 

Yet,  although  he  had  to  give  up  so  much  of  his  time  to 
"  personal  visits  of  applicants  and  their  fiiends  "  (were  there, 
perchance,  a  few  Senators  and  Representatives  and  other 
influential  politicians  among  these  "  friends  "?),  he  admits  that: 

" ....  It  has  been  impossible  to  make  a  careful  selection, 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  business  in  the  Surgeon-General's 
office,  and  the  urgency  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  have  examining  boards  to  pass  upon  their  quali- 
fications." 

Doubtless  the  ''  urgency  "  was  great;  the  urgency,  that  is 
to  say,  of  those  men  whose  one  thought  in  the  nation's  extremity 
was  to  find  berths  at  its  cost  for  themselves  or  others  in  their 
interest;  and  "urgent"  people  of  this  kind  with  a  "pull" 
would  object  strongly  to  "  examining  boards  to  pass  upon  " 
the  "qualifications"  of  Ham  proteges.  Doubtless  they  would 
deem  such  boards  "  un-American  "  and  "  Chinese."  Exami- 
nations of  any  kind  are  very  distasteful  to  our  statesmen. 
But  the  firuits  of  such  "  urgency  "  on  their  part,  and  of  such 
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yielding  to  it  on  his  part,  were  grim  enough.     In  the  words 
of  my  critic : 

**  There  are  times  when  blundering  incompetence  attains 
the  dignity  of  crime.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  have  the  blood 
of  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  answer  for.  Sick  men 
were  hurried  to  their  death  by  stupid  mismanagement  and  the 
want  of  ordinary  hospital  care,  while  numbers  of  wounded  men 
were  practically  murdered  by  neglect.  No  one  who  has  not 
actuaUy  witne^ed  the  scenes  of  this  war  can  realize  its  tragedy." 

As  an  instance  of  this  '' tragedy  "  he  adds : 

'^  Three  days  after  the  fight  at  San  Juan  the  body  of  a 
man  was  found  sitting  up  under  a  tree ;  his  head  had  fallen  on 
his  right  shoulder;  his  water  bottle  was  at  his  side 
empty;  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  photograph  of  a  woman — 
evidently  his  wife,  and  in  his  left  a  photograph  of  a  group 
of  four  children.  He  was  shot  through  both  knees^  but 
had  evidently  been  able  to  drag  himself  under  the  shade 
of  the  tree,  and  there  waited  for  someone  to  stanch  his  wounds 
and  attend  to  him ;  but,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  others, 
nobody  came." 

General  Sternberg  says  of  cases  such  as  this : 

*'  It  has  not  been  the  expectation  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment that  every  wounded  man  would  receive  immediately  the 
attention  of  a  surgeon." 

Perhaps,  then,  three  days  is  not  an  unreasonable  time  for 
him  to  wait,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  altogether  captious  to 
complain  of  the  case  reported  by  Captain  Lee  in  Scribner's 
for  October  of  a  man  shot  through  the  stomach  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  left  lying  in  a  great  pool  of  his  own  blood,  with 
no  care  but  that  afforded  by  a  badly  wounded  comrade,  until 
one  in  the  afternoon,  and  how  much  longer  the  narrator  could 
not  say — ^in  all  human  probabiHty  until  his  death.  It  is  noted 
by  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  o^en  quoted  already : 

"  In  General  Shaffer's  official  account  there  were  eighty- 
one  reported  missing  after  the  fighting  in  a  few  days  about  San 
Juan.  General  Shafter  significantly  remarks  that  most  of  those 
may  be  taken  as  having  been  killed." 

He  adds : 

"  I  quite  agree  with  him.  They  were  killed — many  of  them 
were  murdered  by  neglect." 
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t  have  said  of  this  writer  that  his  bias  is  decidedly 
unfriendly  towards  Americans;  nevertheless,  I  think  few  fair- 
minded  people  will  question  the  justice  of  his  general  con- 
clusion thus  expressed : 

**  Looking  back  at  all  the  operations  around  Santiago,  the 
Americans  may  feel  proud  of  the  bravery  of  their  Regulars  and 
some  of  the  Volunteers,  notably  the  Rough  Riders.  .  . 
The  way  in  which  men  of  all  ranks,  both  Regulars  and  Volun- 
teers, bore  severe  privations  without  murmuring  is  beyond  all 
praise;  but,  having  said  that,  I  think  there  is  nothing  ebe  con- 
nected with  the  American  Army  of  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  not  feel  thoroughly  ashamed." 

He  adds : 

^'When  speaking  about  it  to  intelligent  Americans  I  am 
always  met  with  the  same  reply,  '  that  politics  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it' " 

He  had  previously  remarked  the  frequency  with  which  he 
had  heard  it  said  of  volunteer  officers : 

*'  So-and-so  got  that  place  because  he  was   very  useful 
during  the  late  campaign." 
1^  "Adding : 

**  For  a  few  days  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  that 
the  campaign  referred  to  was  the  last  Civil  War,  but  then  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  late  election  campaign  that  was  meant. 
Men  were  placed  in  responsible  positions,  not  so  much  upon 
their  qualifications  as  on  account  of  the  services  they  had 
rendered  to  their  party.  The  disastrous  results  of  this  system 
have  been  evident  throughout  the  war.  The  political  bosses 
had  the  appointment  of  men  to  the  highest  positions  of  the 
army  and  the  army  departments." 

And  what  he  and  others  saw  at  Santiago  was  the  ex- 
perience of  competent  observers  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  a  very 
interesting  unpublished  narrative  of  personal  experience  at 
Chickamauga,  prepared  by  an  unusually  well-informed  and  in- 
telligent volunteer,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine, 
the  writer  asks ; 

**,...  why  a  whole  army  corps  should  have  been  placed 
tinder  the  medical  care  of  a  man  whose  only  recent  profes- 
sional affiliations  were  those  of  a  veterinary  ?  Were  no  com- 
petent surgeons  to  be  found  whose  interest  in  humanity  was 
undivided  ?    Or  was  this,  after  all,  a  case  of  pull  ?" 
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Leaving  this  question  to  be  answered  by^the  Investigating^ 
Commission,  he  goes  on  to  give  many  instances  of  obvious  un- 
fairness and  favoritism.   Thus  he  says : 

**  I  have  seen  in  one  hospital  a  fourth  year  student  in 
medicine  kept  twelve  hours  a  day  for  several  weeks  merely 
emptying  and  cleaning  bed  pans,  while  men  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  medicine  or  drugs  were  nursing.  Under 
such  a  rigiffu  as  this,  the  worst  kind  of  neglect  could  arise, 
and  often  did.  It  was  common  talk  at  one  hospital  how  one 
poor  fellow  lay  in  his  cot  with  parts  of  his  body  already  covered 
with  maggots  before  the  merciful  hand  of  the  Angel  of  Death 

ended  his  suffering  on  his  bed  of  filth Another 

case  of  injustice  was  in  placing  the  son  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  surgeons,  wlio  had  been  his  father's  assistant,  in  charge 
of  the  ice-chest  at  a  division  hospital,  where  he  handled  milk 
and  ice,  while  working  in  the  typhoid  wards  were  men  who 
could  not  read  a  prescription,  take  a  temperature  or  give  a  bath. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  as  these  typhoid 
fever  spread  and  increased?  With  this  lack  of  sanitary 
precautions,  and  with  men  often  totally  devoid  of  medical 
attainments  put  over  the  sick,  it  is  fortunate  that  things  were 
not  much  worse  even  than  they  were." 

His  conclusions  deserve  our  careful  consideration : 

^  Much  of  our  lack  of  preparation,  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  every  other  department,  grew  out  of  the 
loQg-cherished  idea  that  our  situation  insured  national  safety. 
And  we  never  seriously  contemplated  a  campaign  beyond  our 
shore  line  until  this  emergency  arose.  This,  however,  does  not 
wholly  explain  the  disastrous  results  growing  out  of  disease. 
It  b  notorious  that  appointments  were  made  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  work  he  was  expected  to 
do.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  some  of  the  appointments  were 
made  solely  because  of  the  influence  those  appointed  were 
able  to  bring  to  bear  through  political  channels.  The  feeding 
and  clothing  of  this  army,  which  represented  the  very  flower  of 
our  population,  and  the  care  of  our  sick  was  sometimes 
eotnisted  to  men  who  were  absolutely  untried  and  who  had 
never  shown  that  they  possessed  the  requisite  executive  ability 
or  special  training.  Even  when  the  deadly  emergency  was 
upon  us,  the  best  available  material  was  often  allowed  to 
remain  unutilized,  because  less  competent  persons  stood  in  the 
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way.    Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  an  instance  of  the  danger 
of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  is  is  also  an  arraignment  of  it." 

Its  *' arraignment"  is,  however,  yet  more  formidable  when 
we  consider  the  treatment  of  our  army  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, given  the  latter  by  the  Constitution.  The 
first  duty  to  the  army  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  called  upon  to 
discharge  was  the  choice  of  a  fit  man  as  Secretary  of  War;  but 
how  did  he  discharge  that  duty?  In  other  words,  what 
manner  of  man  did  he  choose?  And  why  did  he  choose 
him  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  chose  a  man  with  a  military  record; 
this,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  under  no  obligation  either  of 
law,  custom  or  public  policy  to  do.  The  office  is  a  civil,  not  a 
military  one,  and  although  in  most  European  countries  it  is 
habitually  filled  by  a  soldier,  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 
is  by  no  means  indisputable;  the  great  "  organizers  of  victory  " 
have  been  civilians.  But  if  the  President  saw  fit  to  select  as 
the  administrative  head  of  the  army  a  man  with  a  military 
record,  he  was  under  a  manifest  obligation  to  choose  one  with 
at  least  a  clear  record,  that  is  to  say,  with  such  a  record  as  his 
own;  it  was  equally  indecorous  and  impolitic  to  place  in 
authority  over  soldiers  a  man  whom  most  soldiers  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  such  a  choice  was  the  more 
unpardonable  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  been  a  soldier,  and  a 
good  soldier,  himself.  Now,  General  Alger,  as  a  soldier,  comes 
before  the  public  somewhat  as  Hood's  Count  came  to  marry 
Miss  Kilraansegg,  **  not  under  a  cloud,  but  in  a  fog ; "  he 
may  have  been  treated  with  injustice,  perhaps  he  was  the  victim 
of  circumstances  or  else  of  prejudice  or  personal  dislike,  but  I 
merely  state  notorious  facts  when  I  say  that  his  service  inthe 
Civil  War  had  been  marked  by  unfortunate  incidents,  subject- 
ing him  to  serious  imputations,  which  may  possibly  have  been 
unfounded,  but  none  the  less  affected  his  standing  with 
military  men;  and  that  he  was  further  suspected,  again  perhaps 
unjustly,  but  on  grounds,  at  least,  plausible,  of  an  attempt  to 
misrepresent  or  conceal  these  incidents  when  an  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency;  and,  finally,  that,  although  he  had  somefiriends 
in  the  army,  he  did  not  enjoy  its  general  respect  and  con- 
fidence. In  studiously  picking  out  a  man  of  these  antecedents 
for  the  place  he  thus  filled  Mr.  McKinley  showed,  I  will  not 
say  a  defiance,  but,  at  least,  a  disregard  of  professional  opinion. 
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diffiering  widely  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  that  exhibited 
by  Charles  X  when  he  made  the  deserter  of  Waterloo  his 
Minister  of  War. 

The  Secretary  was,  moreover,  certainly  past  his  prime  and 
of  uncertain  health,  and  was  not  known  to  possess,  or,  at 
least,  had  never  exhibited,  any  conspicuous  administrative 
ability,  or  any  conspicuous  ability  of  any  kind.  His 
selection  might  well  seem  as  incomprehensible  to  a 
foreigner  as  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  any  preparation 
for  a  war  which  it  did  everything  to  provoke,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  neither  more  obscure  nor  more  creditable.  General 
Alger  will  probably  have  the  Michigan  delegation  to  "deliver  " 
in  the  RepubUcan  Convention  of  1900,  and  he  can  do  much  to 
make  the  "  Grand  Army  vote "  serviceable  both  at  primaries 
and  at  the  polls;  these  reasons  are  no  less  sufficient  to  explain 
his  retention ;  their  weight  is  in  no  wise  diminished  by  any- 
thing he  has  done  or  allowed  to  be  done. 

Of  his  official  record  I  say  little,  not  because  there  is  little 
to  say,  but  because  there  is  little  need  to  say  anything.  Two 
incidents,  however,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  deserve  a 
word  of  notice.  He  received  a  confidential  official  letter  from 
Col.  Roosevelt,  written  with  the  approval  of  the  latter's 
immediate  superior,  on  a  matter  of  grave  public  interest ;  this 
confidential  official  letter  he  published,  together  with  a  silly 
and  disingenuous  reply  on  his  own  part,  because  he  foolishly 
imagined  that  its  publication  would  injure  the  political  prospects 
of  its  writer;  would  "lay-out  Teddy,"  to  use  the  words  attributed 
to  one  of  his  confidants.  This  petty  exhibition  of  senile  spite 
did  not  ''lay-out  Teddy,"  doubtless  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
mighty  mind  which  devised  it,  but  it  served  to  lay  out  very 
thoroughly,  if  any  such  process  were  needed,  the  few  fragments 
of  its  author's  reputation  as  a  man  of  honor.  Together  with 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  he  has  been  virtually  accused 
by  its  ranking  General  of  causing  or  permitting  official  com- 
munications to  be  garbled  or  suppressed  in  a  published  corres- 
pondence for  the  paltry  and  ridiculous  purpose  of  misleading 
die  public  as  to  that  officer's  relation  to  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign ;  apparently  because  he  also  was  supposed  by  one  or 
both  of  them  to  have  a  political  ambition,  and  to  need 
**  lajring-out";  not  only  have  the  parties  thus  accused  taken  no 
steps  to  secure  an  official  investigation  oi  this  charge,  but  the 
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President,  seemingly  in  their  interest,  has  carefully  excludcti 
it  from  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  which  he  was  at  last  goaded 
or  shamed  into  ordering.  Mention  of  the  Adjutant-General 
here  calls  to  mind  a  curious  and  significant  episode.  A  special 
act  to  authorize  his  promotion  was  introduced  in  Congress, 
with,  it  was  said,  the  cordial  approval  of  the  President.  It 
may  have  been  no  more  the  fault  of  this  officer  that  he  was 
kept  from  the  field  than  that  he  came  from  Oliio,  but  it 
seemed  strange  that  a  soldier  who  had  never  left  Washington 
should  be  singled  out  for  prompt  and  peculiar  honor,  especially 
when,  to  say  the  least,  the  administration  of  his  office  had  not 
been  either  conspicuously  successful  or  conspicuously  popular. 
Here,  again,  however,  the  explanation  is  not  difficult:  like 
the  Surgeon- General,  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  most 
of  his  time  and  stfength,  not  to  his  legitimate  duties,  but  to  the 
solicitations  of  influential  politicians  for  favors  of  all  sorts,  and 
so  exhausting  were  his  strenuous  efforts  to  satisy  their  *'  ur- 
gency "  that  later  in  the  summer  he  was  said  by  the  newspapers 
to  be  threatened  with  nervous  prostration. 

Many  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  view  with  anxiety, 
indeed  with  alarm,  the  new  and  grave  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  the  United  States  as  fruits  of  the  late  war.  A  gentleman 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  recently  wrote  me  that  he 
regarded  Civil  Service  Reform  as  a  matter  of  altogether  sub- 
ordinate importance  compared  with  issues  arising  from  these 
responsibilities.  I  could  not  agree  with  him ;  I  regard  the 
thorough  and  practical  realization  of  that  reform  in  all 
branches  of  our  government  as  no  less  indispensable  to- 
the  nation's  safety  and  honor  than  to  the  nation's  tran- 
quility and  morals.  To  have  our  army  worthy  of  its  duty 
and  of  its  past,  we  must  protect  it,  just  as  we  must  protect  our 
judiciary  and  our  schools  and  everything  we  prize,  from  the 
taint  of  *' spoils "  politics :  on  this  condition  only  can  the 
"  respectable  establishment "  which  Washington  deemed  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  be  "  respectable"  in  any  sense  of 
the  term.  Some,  and  among  them  some  to  whom  we  rightly 
look  for  guidance,  fear  lest,  as  with  other  republics  both  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present,  we  may  sacrifice  our  liberty  and  pros- 
perity to  dreams  of  foreign  conquest  and  military  glory,  lest 
the  time  come  ^*  when  every  American  workman  shall  carry  a 
soldier  on   his  back."     For  me,  that  b  not  our  peril;  the 
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honest  American  of  every  condition  in  life,  in  my  eyes,  is  a  Sin- 
bmd  already,  but  his  burden  is  a  loathsome  **  spoils  **  politician, 
reeking  with  the  contagion  of  moral  vileness.  We  must  free 
our  country  from  this  miserable  bondage ;  it  that  can  be  done, 
her  soldiers  will  be  in  the  future,  as,  after  all  has  been  said,  they 
have  always  been  in  the  past,  those  among  her  children  of 
whom  she  has  least  cause  to  be  ashamed. 
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THE  CENSUS  BUREAU. 


To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

Your  Special  Investigating  Committee,  which  examined 
among  other  things,  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  classify 
ing  the  Census  Bureau,  begs  leave  to  report  .'  s  follows : 

On  March  i6th  last,  Senator  Chandler  introduced  a 
bill  for  taking  the  twelfth  and  every  subsequent  census. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  provided  that  the  employees  of  the 
Census  Bureau  should  be  appointed  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Service  Act.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Census  Committee,  and  when  it  was  reported  Section  3  was 
stricken  out,  and  a  provision  substituted  that  the  employees 
should  be  appointed  **  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  subject  to  such  examination  as  said 
Director  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior prescribe,  and  not  otherwise." 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee's  substitute  is  to  repeat  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  the  last  census  in  making  the  clerks 
and  the  employees  of  the  office  subject  to  political  patronage. 
We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  which  have  resulted 
from  this  course,  in 

I  St:  The  increased  extravagance  of  the  Bureau; 
2d :  The  demoralization  of  the  force  employed ; 
3d :  The  worthlessness  of  a  census  so  taken. 
4th:  The  lack  of  public  confidence  in  its  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality. 

I. 

The  last  census  cost  $10,620,000  (Cong.  Record,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1897,  page  214).  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  alone 
was  $5,120,000.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor,  who  had  charge    of  the  last  Census  Bu- 
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reau  for  some  ^ears  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Porter,  as  Supermtendent,  estimates  that  two  million  dollars 
and  more  than  a  year's  time  would  have  been  saved  if  the 
Census  force  had  been  brought  into  the  classified  service. 
(Letter  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Record 
of  December  i6,  1897,  page  174.)  Mr.  Wright  adds:  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  amount  expended  un- 
der my  own  administration  was  absolutely  wasted,  and  wasted 
princ^)ally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  office  was  not  un- 
der Civil  Service  rules.  ...  In  October,  1893,  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  Census  Office,  there  was  an  office  force  of  1,092. 
There  had  been  a  constant  reduction  for  many  months  and 
this  was  kept  up  without  cessation  till  the  close  of  the  census. 
There  was  never  a  month  after  October,  1893,  that  the  clerical 
force  reached  the  number  then  in  office;  nevertheless,  while 
these  general  reductions  were  being  made  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  for  the  increase  of  the  force,  389  new  ap- 
pointments were  made." 

That  is,  new  appointments  were  made  to  a  force  where 
they  were  not  needed,  the  new  men  replacing  experienced 
clerks,  and,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Lodge,  ''filling  the  office 
with  beginners  at  the  close  of  the  work."  This  was  mani- 
festly done  because  these  appointments  were  allowed  to  be  po- 
litical. 

Mr.  Porter  disputes  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Wright  that  the 
waste  was  as  much  as  two  million  dollars  from  this  cause 
alone.  But  whatever  the  precise  amount,  it  was  certainly 
very  large ;  so  large  that  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress 
to  see  that  it  does  not  occur  again. 
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In  respect  to  the  demoralization  and  inefficiency  of  a  force 
selected  upon  the  patronage  plan,  Mr.  Porter  himself  now 
concedes  the  necessity  of  placing  the  Census  Bureau  in  the 
classified  service.  For,  in  his  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  of  December,  1897,  he  enumerates  among  the  faults 
of  the  present  system  the  following: 
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"  Placing  upon  the  shoalders  of  the  Superintendeat,  whoM  misd 
should  be  fully  occupied  with  his  experts  in  planning  the  work,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appointment  of  an  office  force  of  several  thousand 
clerks." 

Mr.  Porter  suggests  as  a  remedy : 

**  Making  the  Census  a  permanent  office  of  the  Government  and  ap- 
plying to  it  precisely  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  clerical  help  that  are  in  vogue  in  the  other  Departments.  If 
this  were  done,'*  he  says,  **  special  Civil  Service  examinations  might  be 
held  for  the  work  prior  to  the  time  the  clerk  would  be  needed,  and  the 
Census  Office  would  then  have  a  sufficiently  large  eligible  list  to  draw 
from.  In  1890  I  accepted  Civil  Service  examinations  of  the  higher 
grades,  but  that  did  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  examining  2,700 
clerks  in  the  office,  and  this  with  the  work  of  appointment,  literally  took 
up  all  the  time  of  the  Su|^rintendent,  whose  mind  should  have  been 
free  for  his  purely  statistical  duties.  .  .  .  And  then  why  transform  the 
Census  Office  at  its  busiest  season  into  an  examination  department  for 
clerks,  and  the  Director  of  a  vast  scientific  investigation  into  a  dispenser 
of  political  patronage.  It  is  simply  unjust  to  such  an  official.  Having 
passed  through  the  urdeal  once,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  other  way  is  more 
practical  and  in  the  end  will  be  better  for  all  concerned.** 


This  declaration  of  Mr.  Porter's  experience  is  timely,  if  it 
will  prevent  the    repetition  of  such  a  calamity. 

Congressmen  were  advised  systematically  of  the  number 
of  positions  at  their  disposal.  Mr.  Porter  kept  regular 
books  of  account,  charging  each  of  the  Congressmen  with 
the  number  of  appointments  made  at  his  request.  Our 
Chairman  has  recently  examined  two  of  these  books.  In 
one  of  them,  the  appointments  are  classified  according 
to  States,  and  in  another  they  are  charged  to  the  particular 
Congressman  who  solicited  them.  The  latter  book  is  a  ledger 
of  over  four  hundred  pages.  At  the  head  of  each  page 
appears  the  name  of  the  Congressman  charged  with  the 
appointments.  In  the  left  hand  column  are  the  numbers  of 
the  files  containing  the  recommendations  and  credentials. 
Then  follow  the  names  of  the  appointees,  and  then  the  grades 
and  salaries.  By  means  of  this  book  the  relative  rights  of 
members  of  Congress  could  be  adjusted,  and  it  could  be  seen 
at  a  glance  wliether  any  particular  member  had  overdrawn  his 
account.  After  a  Congressman  retired,  the  clerks  appointed 
by  him  held  their  places  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  frequently, 
perhaps  generally,  had  to  make  way  for  persons  appointed 
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and  protected  by  the  influence  of  his  successor,  or  some  other 
Congressman,  for  in  this  ledger,  following  the  accounts  kept 
with  exbting  Congressmen  (a  page  to  each)  is  the  list  of  the 
appointees  of  ex-Congressmen  all  thrown  together,  as  though 
to  be  the  subjects  of  early  decapitation.  We  are  informed 
that  there  are  other  books  of  the  same  character  as  this  ledger, 
in  the  Census  Office,  covering  other  periods  of  time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  patronage  system  than  is  presented  by  this  book,  where 
appointees  are  classified  as  in  a  hve-stock  register  as  the  pro- 
perty of  particular  Congressmen,  but  without  reference  to 
their  records  and  individual  qualifications.  We  frankly  and 
gladly  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  members  of  Congress 
who  did  not  approve  this  debasing  system,  and  who  will  not 
now. 

Patronage  of  this  kind  does  not  secure  the  political  advantage 
which  is  supposed  to  be  its  object,  for  the  most  severe  defeat 
ever  sustained  by  the  party  then  in  power,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  very  year  that  these  appointments  were  parcelled 
out  among  the  representatives  of  that  party  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Porter  testified  that  the  appointees  were,  as  a  rule, 
recommended  by  Republicans.  This  rule,  however,  was  not 
universal.  There  were  Democrats  who  received  a  share  of 
the  appointments;  perhaps  where  their  votes  in  Congress 
were  serviceable  upon  appropriation  bills  or  otherwise.  With 
this  system  of  log-rolling  in  force  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
how  the  enormous  appropriations  for  taking  the  last  census 
amounting  to  $10,620,000  were  secured.  Indeed,  Mr.  Porter 
stated  some  time  since  to  our  Chairman  that  if  he  had  it  to  do 
again,  he  would  select  his  clerks  by  Civil  Service  examinations, 
**  even  though  the  other  plan  Aad  greatly  smoothed  the  way  to 
the  passage  of  appropriations  and  other  fiiendly  legislation." 

The  plain  English  in  regard  to  such  transactions  is  that 
such  legislation  was  bought  with  offices,  and  that  the  salaries 
of  diese  offices  were  paid  for  out  of  the  people's  money.  It 
was  the  people's  money  which  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  very 
books  in  which  these  transactions  were  recorded.  Under  such 
a  system  extravagance  was  a  necessary  result. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  service  under  this  patronage 
sjTStem  ?  Shortly  before  Mr.  Wright  took  charge  of  the  Bureau 
a  large  number  of  discharges  of  those  then  holding  positions 
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were  made,  on  account  of  their  lack,  not  only  of  ability,  but  of 
moral  character.  Doubtless  there  were  many  excellent  persons 
who  secured  employment  by  patronage  methods,  but  it  was  in 
spite  of  this  system  bf  barter  and  corruption,  by  which  the  places 
in  this  Bureau  were  filled.  Under  the  competitive  system  it  is  at 
least  impossible  that  applicants  will  get  their  places  because  of 
corruption  or  immorality.  When  appointed  through  favoritism 
this  is  not  seldom  t?ie  very  reason  for  their  appointment.  More- 
over, when  a  clerk  or  other  employee  owed  his  place  to  the  favor 
of  some  Congressman,  his  loyalty  was  considered  to  be  due,  not 
so  much  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  to  the  public,  as  to 
the  particular  "  influence  "  which  secured  the  place.  Remov- 
als from  the  Census  Bureau  even  for  just  cause  became  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  and  often  impossible.  Persons  dismissed  for 
inefficiency  or  misconduct,  were  actually  reinstated  against 
the  will  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  himself,  at  the  demand  of 
some  political  friend,  too  powerful  to  be  ofiended. 

If  the  Census  Bureau  is  not  now  put  under  a  strict  system 
of  competitive  examinations,  the  efiect  of  the  elections  in  1900 
must  also  be  considered.  Hardly  will  the  Bureau  have  been 
put  in  running  order  before  the  campaign  will  have  begun, 
and  if  the  spoils  system  prevails  the  whole  force  will  be  afiected 
by  the  political  turmoil,  connected  first  with  the  nominations 
for  Congressmen  and  President,  and  then  with  the  elections. 
Wherever  the  "influence**  of  the  employee  is  defeated  the 
employee  himself  will  be  discharged,  while  if  a  change  of  party 
ensures  the  whole  Bureau  will  have  to  be  reconstructed  with 
untrained  material  at  the  most  critical  period  of  its  work. 


III. 

The  lamentable  results  of  the  patronage  system  are  shown 
in  the  defective  enumeration  of  inhabitants  made  in  the  last 
census.  As  a  rule,  the  supervisors  were  chosen  for  political 
reasons,  and  the  supervisors  selected  the  enumerators.  True, 
it  was  provided  by  law  (Section  4,  Act  of  March  6,  '89)  that 
the  enumerators  should  be  chosen  for  fitness  and  without  refer- 
ence to  party  affiliations,  but  this  became  impossible  when  the 
supervisors  were  chosen  for  political  reasons.    The  enumer- 
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ation  was  perverted  in  many  places  into  an  information  bureau 
for  party  candidates. 

The  supervisor  at  Bufifalo,  New  York,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  to  his  enumerators: 

**  October  28,  1890. 
*'As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  Republican  member  of 
Congress  be  elected  in  this  district.  I  shall  feel  personally  obliged  if  on 
the  day  of  election  you  will  work  especially  for  Benjamin  H.  Williams, 
the  Republican  candidate. 

[Signed]  Silas  H.  Douglas." 

In  Geneva,  New  York,  Congressman  Raines  secured  the 
appointment  of  enumerators  with  the  view  of  enhancing  his 
political  fortunes.  He  addressed  to  one  of  them,  and  probably 
to  many  others,  the  following  letter : 

**  My  Dear  Sir  : — As  it  «s  quite  likely  that  you  will  in  a  few  days 
be  appointed  enumerator  for  your  district,  I  write  you  this  in  the  strictest 
conhdence.  I  would  like  very  much  that  you  should  take  the  trouble, 
before  you  make  your  report  to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Census,  and  after 
you  have  taken  all  the  names  in  your  district,  to  copy  in  a  small  book 
the  nanu  and  post  office  address  of  every  voter  on  the  list.  After  you 
have  done  so,  I  wish  you  to  send  the  book  to  me  at  Canandaigua.  I  ask 
you  to  do  this  as  a  personal  favor,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  the  mat> 
icr  to  anyone.  What  I  want  is  a  full  list  of  all  the  voters  in  your 
enumeration  district.  Will  you  please  treat  this  matter  as  strictly  con- 
fidential ? 

*  *  Very  truly  yours, 
[Signed]  J.   Raines/* 

Mr.  Raines  stated  to  our  Chairman  that  he  had  sent  this 
letter  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  which  required  enumerators  to 
keep  secret  the  results  of  the  enumeration.  In  many  other 
cases,  for  instance,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  enumerators  were 
chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Committee,  and  made  poll  lists  for  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

The  evils  of  patronage  were  dearly  apparent  in  New  York 
city.  Charles  H.  Murray  was  made  Supervisor  of  the  Census. 
He  wrote  the  following  circular  letter  which  shows  his  man- 
ner of  selecting  enumerators. 

**  Dear  Sir  : — You  will  please  forward  to  this  office  a  list  of  the  appli- 
cants that  the  Republican  organization  of  your  district  desires  to  hare 
named  as  Census  enumerators.  The  list  must  be  sent  here  on  or  before 
April  itt." 


General  Walker  who  took  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Census 
says :  "  If  the  selection  of  the  enumerators  was  made  upon 
any  such  basis  as  that,  the  census  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  bad."  Many  of  the  men  thus  appointed  were 
utterly  unfit.  The  Police  Inspector  named  one,  a  thief,  who 
had  been  three  times  an  inmate  of  the  State  Prison,  a  man 
whose  name  was  known  to  all  the  city  detectives,  whose 
picture  was  then  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  and  whose  dealings 
with  the  Census  Bureau  were  under  an  alias;  yet  private 
houses  were  opened  to  him  under  Government  endorsement. 

New  York  was  a  Democratic  city,  and  there  was  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  count  had  been  defective.  The 
Police  Department  re-counted  the  city  and  found  the  population 
two  hundred  thousand  greater  than  that  showed  by  the  federal 
census.  The  police  count  was  sent  to  Washington  where  Mr. 
Kenney,  its  custodian,  ofifered  it  for  comparison  with  the 
census  enumeration  and  a  recount  was  asked,  but  refused. 
Then  a  copy  of  the  federal  census  for  the  Second  Ward  was 
procured  and  compared  with  the  police  enumeration.  The 
federal  list  contained  826  names,  and  the  police  enumeration 
1,340  names, — a  difference  of  45  per  cent.  Affidavits  were 
furnished  showing  the  residence  of  328  persons  not  enumer- 
ated in  the  federal  census.  Our  Chairman  inspected  the 
police  enumeration,  as  well  as  the  federal  census,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  lists,  followed  by  a  personal  investigation 
in  the  ward,  indicated  that  great  numbers  of  the  residents  of 
this  ward  were  omitted  in  the  census.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  many  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  New  York  were 
omitted  from  the  census,  and  the  patronage  system  was 
directly  responsible  for  these  omissions. 

One  of  those  engaged  in  the  taking  of  this  census  thus 
describes  some  of  the  facts  which  came  under  his  personal 
observation : 

''  In  a  section  consisting  at  one  time  of  twenty-one  people 
who  were  engaged  in  the  mailing  department  of  the  office, 
addressing  envelopes,  mailing  bulletins,  and  other  duties  inci- 
dent to  the  mailing  department,  there  were  only  four  people, 
other  than  the  chief  of  the  section,  who  were  available  for 
any  character  of  work  whatsoever.  Three  clerks  were  abso- 
lutely demented;  three  were,  by  reason  of  being  maimed, 
wholly  unfit  to  be  of  any  service ;  two,  by  reason  of  disease 
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(consumption),  were  valueless ;  two,  being  sons  of  chiefs  of 
division  in  the  office  with  a  **  pull/'  were  immune ;  the  other 
six  were  wholly  worthless  by  reason  of  age  or  disinclination. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  condition  did  not  last  throughout 
the  period  of  the  taking  of  the  census.  The  larger  number  of 
these  people,  however,  served  more  than  two  years,  and  several 
of  them  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  would  seem  that  this 
particular  section  was  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 
but  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  a  lesser  degree  through- 
out the  office.  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  one  that 
this  state  of  affairs  could  not  exist  under  the  *  merit '  system 
established  under  the  civil  service  act  and  rules.  Being  ap- 
pointed as  skilled  laborers,  these  people  were  not  required  to 
uke  an  examination,  although  domg  clerical  work. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
which  makes  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  next  force  should  be 
selected  from  those  who  pass  a  competitive  civil  service  ex- 
amination was  the  exceedingly  large  percentage  of  errors 
made,  particulariy  in  the  punching  of  cards.  All  of  the  data 
relating  to  the  census  were  transferred  from  the  original  sched- 
ules to  cards,  each  hole  punched  in  a  card  representing  some 
material  fact,  such  as  '  native  bom,'  *  foreign  parents,' 
'  white  or  colored,'  etc.,  etc.,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  facts  being  indicated  by  punches  on  a  single  card. 
The  symbol  representing  each  condition  or  fact  must  be  car- 
ried in  mind,  or  else  the  progress  ot  punching  the  cards  would 
be  so  retarded  as  to  make  the  electrical  punching  machines 
of  little  value.  I  think  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  a 
clerk  doing  this  character  of  work  should  be  a  person  of  good 
mind  as  well  as  a  skilled  clerk. 

There  was  at  all  times  a  <  Division  of  Revision  and  Re- 
sults '  in  the  office,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  from  thirty  to 
seventy  of  the  best  clerks  obtainable.  Notwithstanding  this 
check  upon  error,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  section 
of  about  seventy  people  to  look  after  the  errors  of  punching 
cards  alone.  Here  we  find  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty 
people  whose  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  correcting  faulty 
work.  Errors,  of  course,  would  unavoidably  creep  into  a 
woA  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  but  I  believe 
that  a  careful  selecdon  of  the  clerks  under  the  rules  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  have  tended  to  minimize 
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their  number.  Notwithstanding  the  '  Revision '  division  and 
the  *  Error '  section  before  spokenof,  it  was  foun<)  at  the  very 
last  moment  before  the  publication  of  the  final  results  that  the 
work  was  so  inaccurate  that  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  occu- 
pations (see  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  charge  of 
Eleventh  Census,  June  30,  1895,  pp.  4,  5)  had  to  be  subjected 
to  still  another  revision,  which  delayed  its  publication  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  expense  incident  to  this  was  great, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  other  census  work  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  office  remained  open  only  to  complete  that 
section  of  the  report  on  *  Population,  and  Vital  Statistics  Re- 
lating to  Occupation.' 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  examinations 
were  held  in  the  office  to  test  the  fitness  of  clerks  before  they 
were  employed.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  highest  number 
of  clerks  employed  at  any  time  numbered  about  3,200.  Of 
these,  only  about  1,700  were  examined.  The  larger  part  of 
the  working  force  of  the  office  was,  in  point  of  fact,  never 
subjected  to  an  entrance  examination.  Only  the  high-grade 
clerks,  namely,  those  from  $900  per  annum  up,  were  required 
to  pass  the  entrance  examination.  It  can  be  readily  shown, 
as  I  suggested  above,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clerical 
work  was  performed  by  what  were  termed  *  skilled  laborers,' 
who  received  $600  per  annum  only,  and  were  exempt  from 
examination." 

IV. 

The  census  ought  to  be  as  free  from  partisan  color  as  the 
Judiciary.  Otherwise,  no  one  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
its  conclusions.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  ought 
to  be  not  merely  fair  and  just,  but  free  from  even  the  appear- 
ance of  corrupt  or  partisan  influence. 

If  the  government  has  a  free  choice  between  a  non-po- 
litical and  a  political  agency  for  taking  this  enumeration, 
and  chooses  the  latter,  composed  of  officials  of  its  own  politi- 
cal faith,  the  presumption  is  against  the  fairness  of  a  census 
so  taken.  And  even  if  it  were  fair,  many  would  not  believe 
it  to  be  fair.  Suspicion  is  cast  on  such  a  census  in  advance 
of  enumeration ;  and  if,  at  the  close  of  the  work,  inaccuracies 
are  shown,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  advantage  to  the  party 
by  which  it  is  taken,  the  work  is  sure  to  be  discredited. 
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All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  efforts  of  the  League  be  directed  immediately 
toward  gaining  the  suppK>rt  of  the  country  and  of  Congress 
for  the  classification  of  the  Census  Bureau  under  the  civil 
service  rules. 


(Signed) 


Wm.  Dudley  Foulke, 

Chairman, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 
Herbert  Welsh. 
George  McAnenv. 


Baltimore,  December  15, 1898. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

National  Civil-Service  Reform  Lea^e, 


I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil- 
Service  Reform  League. 

II. 

The  object  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
shall  be  to  promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  corres- 
pondence and  the  united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations. 

IIL 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  assoaation  hereafter 
expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of  the 
League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or  the 
Executive  Committee.  An^  member  of  any  such  association 
may  be  present  at  any  meetmg  of  the  League  and  take  part 
in  the  debates  or  discussions  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League,  each  association  belonging 
to  it  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  upon  every  question  coming 
before  the  League;  such  vote  may  be  cast  by  a  personal 
representative  designated  by  each  association,  or  by  proxy, 
as  the  by-laws  may  provide.  If  no  such  designation  be  made 
the  delegates  from  such  association  present  at  such  meeting, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  may  cast  the  vote  of  such  association. 


V, 

The  officen  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  nine  Vice-Presidents;  and  there  shall  be  a 
General  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee.  The 
officers  and  the  committees  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed  or  elected. 

VI. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen,  and  may  be 
removed,  by  the  General*Committee. 

The  General  Committee  shall  be  chosen  annually,  and 
shall  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  association  belonging 
to  tlie  League;  and  one  additional  delegate  for  every  two 
hundred  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of  such  associa- 
tion as  certified  by  its  secretary.  Each  association  shall  elect 
its  own  delegates  in  such  manner  as  it  may  determine. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  General  Committee. 

Any  member  of  the  General  Committee  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  General  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office,  except  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
denty  may  be  filled  by  the  General  Committee  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term. 

The  General  Committee  may  delegate  to  the  Executive 
Committee  any  of  its  powers ;  provided,  however,  that  it  may 
at  any  time  resume  the  powers  so  delegated. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  General  Conrmittee 
and  shall  have  power  to  fix  its  own  quorum.  And  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  may  act  by  proxy. 

VIL 

The  General  Committee  may,  subject  to  these  articles, 
manage  die  affiurs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the 
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funds,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  by-laws 
for  the  League  and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted,  nor  shall  any  appropriation 
of  money  be  made,  by  the  League  or  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee, beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 


VIIL 

There  shall,  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  General  Commit- 
tee may  determine,  at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  trans- 
acted. 

A  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  discretion 
of  the  General  Committee  whenever  any  association  belong- 
ing to  it  notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  League  of  its  desire  to 
have  such  a  meeting,  and  the  President  may  at  any  time  call 
a  meeting  of  the  League. 

IX. 

Any  provision  of  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  due  notice  of  such 
proposed  suspension  or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting.  Any  association  belonging  to  the  League 
may,  through  its  representatives,  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  may  be  approved  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

ATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

DECEMBER    I4  AND  1 5,  1 899. 


PURSUANT  to  call,  duly  issued,  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
ras  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  De- 
ember,  1899.  Among  the  delegates  in  attendance  during  the 
everal  sessions  were  the  following : 

Baltimore  :  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  A.  Marshall  Elliott, 
rhomas  H.  White,  D.  C.  Wood. 

Boston  :    Richard  Henry  Dana. 

Buffalo:  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  Henry  A.  Richmond, 
ienry  W.  Sprague. 

Cambridge:    W.  W.  Vaughan 

Chicago:    John  W.  £la,  Edwin  Burritt  Smith. 

Cincinnati:  Charles  B.  Wilby,  Max  B.  May,  Joseph 
^  Butler,  Nathaniel  H.  Davis,  H.  M.  Levy,  Howard  C. 
lollister,  Lawrence  Maxwell. 

Connecticut:    W.  A.  Aiken,  Norwich. 

Indiana  :  Lucius  B.  Swift,  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Jesse 
Z.  Reeves,  Evans  Woolen,  W.  P.  Fishback. 

Nbw  York:  Carl  Schurz,  Silas  W.  Burt,  George 
IfcAneny. 

Philadelphia  :    Herbert  Welsh,  R.  Francis  Wood. 

St.  Loui?  •    A.  L.  Berrv. 


m  response  to  mvitations  issued  by  the  League  to  Muni- 
ipal  Reform  Associations  and    other   bodies   having   the 


reform  of  the  civil  service  among  their  objects,  delegates  were 
present  from  a  number  of  such  organizations,  as  follows ; 

Cleveland: — Chamber  of  Commerce  :  William  E.  Gush- 
ing. 

Boston  : — Massachusetts  Reform  Club  :  Charles  Warren, 
Samuel  Y.  Nash. 

The  morning  session  of  the  Z4th,  commencing  at  xo.30 
o'clock,  was  occupied  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General  and 
Executive  Committees,  held  at  the  German  House. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President,  Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 
was  delivered  at  Plymouth  Church,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  X4th.     It  is  as  follows : 


RENEWED  STRUGGLES. 
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An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League^  at  Indianapolis^  Ind^^ 
Thursday y  December  I4thj  i8gg. 


By  Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 


THE  centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  George 
Washington  which  we  observe  to-day,  cannot  but 
be  full  of  solemn  admonition  to  every  American.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  greatest  historic  value  of 
Washington's  career  to  the  American  people  consisted 
not  so  much  in  the  battles  he  fought  and  in  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  upheld  the  cause  of  his  coimtry  during 
the  darkest  days  of  the  revolutionary  war,  as  in  the  fact 
that  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  he  set  up 
at  the  very  beginning  of  our  republican  government  a 
standard  of  wisdom,  public  virtue,  and  patriotism  which 
has  been,  and  will  always  remain,  to  his  successors  in  the 
presidency  as  well  as  to  all  men  in  public  power  the 
surest  guide  as  to  the  principles  to  be  followed,  the  mo- 
tives to  be  obeyed,  and  the  public  ends  to  be  pursued. 
His  wisdom  was  so  unfailing  that  during  the  past  cen- 
tury of  our  history  this  republic  achieved  its  best  suc- 
cesses as  it  walked  in  the  path  of  his  precepts,  and  it 
suffered  its  failures  as  it  strayed  away  from  that  path. 
His  sense  of  public  duty — ^the  duty  of  serving  the  true 
interests  of  lus  country  as  he  understood  them — was  so 
genuine,  strong,  and  courageous,  that  no  adverse  current 
of  opinion,  no  fear  of  personal  unpopularity,  could  shake 
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it  He  was  not  without  party  feeling,  but  party  was 
never  anything  more  to  him  than  a  mere  instrumentality 
for  serving  the  public  good.  Nothing  could  have  been 
farther  from  his  purpose  than  to  make  the  public  service 
a  pasture  for  personal  favorites  or  an  engine  for  party 
warfare.  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  principle 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inspirations  of  our  work  that  we  are  conscious 
of  endeavoring  to  make  the  public  service  what  he  de- 
signed it  to  be.  And  from  his  lofty  example  we  should 
learn  that  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  shrinks  from 
no  duty  however  arduous  or  impleasing.  Let  us  con- 
template that  which  confronts  us  to-day. 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  was 
foimded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform  to 
the  end  of  winning  for  it  the  support  of  public  opinion; 
to  promote  the  enactment  of  reform  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  State  Legislatures,  and  by  Municipal  govern- 
ments, and  finally  to  watch  the  enforcement  of  civil 
service  laws  and  to  keep  the  public  truthfully  informed 
thereon.  For  the  performance  of  these  duties  it  is 
essential  that  the  League  should  be  a  non-partisan 
body;  and  I  may  truly  affirm  that  it  has  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  maintained  its  non-partisan  character. 
There  have  ^ways  been  among  its  members  Republi- 
cans, and  Democrats,  and  Independents,  differing  in 
their  views  as  to  other  matters  of  public  interest,  while 
agreeing  as  to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  League. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  civil  service  law, 
the  League  has  had  to  observe  and  criticise  the  conduct 
of  five  national  administrations,  three  of  which  were 
Republican  and  two  Democratic.  However  widely  we 
may,  during  this  period,  have  differed  among  ourselves 
as  to  the  tariff,  or  imperialism,  or  the  relative  merits  of 
parties  or  party  leaders,  we  have  always  been  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  duty  of  praising  in  the  conduct  of  each 
administration  concerning  the  public  service  what  was 
to  be  praised,  or  of  criticising  that  which  may  have 
called  for  censure — praising  or  blaming  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  impartiality,  and  endeavoring  to  find  and  to  tell 


the  plain  truth  without  the  slightest  bias  of  favor  or  of 
ill-wilL 

The  faithful  performance  of  the  unpleasant  part  of 
this  duty  has  occasionally  drawn  upon  us,  now  from 
Democrats  and  then  from  Republicans,  the  charge  that 
we  were  chronic  fault-finders — never  satisfied,  always 
discontented,  sometimes  even  with  what  was  done  by 
officials  who  had  themselves  been  classed  among  the 
civil  service  reformers.  Those  who  make  this  charge 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  this  League  to 
hold  up  the  true  standard  of  civil  service  reform,  and  to 
be  dissatisfied  and  to  find  fault  with  everything  that  does 
not  come  up  to  that  standard.  If  it  failed  to  do  this,  it 
would  not  be  true  to  the  reason  of  its  being.  It  would 
be  as  flagrantly  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty  as  a  police- 
man refusing  to  repress  a  breach  of  the  peace  that  hap- 
pened before  his  eyes,  or  to  give  warning  to  the  occupant 
of  a  house  the  street  door  of  which  he  found  open  dur- 
ing the  night. 

I  find  myself  impelled  to  make  these  remarks  by  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  we  are  now  confronted 
by  the  duty  of  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  present 
national  administration  with  regard  to  civil  service  re- 
form under  especially  critical  circumstances.  As  to  its 
relations  with  President  McKinley,  we  all  know  that  this 
League  accepted  his  early  promises  with  warm  demonstra- 
tions of  confidence,  and  greeted  with  expressions  of  grate- 
ful approval  every  one  of  his  words  or  acts  that  looked  like 
a  fulfillment  of  those  pledges.  It  was  profuse  in  its 
commendation  of  his  order  of  July  27,  1897,  concerning 
removals,  although  that  order  contained  also  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  competitive  system  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  positions  than  it  added  to  the  classified  service; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  League  carefully  abstained  from 
imblic  utterance  of  its  misgivings  as  to  the  tendency  of 
certain  acts  of  the  administration  in  order  to  avoid  every 
possible  injustice  to  the  President's  intentions.  It  lost 
no  opportunity  for  respectfully  inviting  the  President's 
consideration  to  such  violations  of  the  law  and  the  rules 
as  came  to  our  notice,  appealing  to  him  for  such  extea- 
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sions  of  the  merit  system  as  the  public  interest  seemed 
to  demand,  especially  cautioning  him  against  the  is- 
suing of  the  recent  civil  service  order  of  May  29,  1899, 
while  that  order  was  only  in  contemplation,  submitting 
to  him  urgent  arguments  against  it  and  predicting  what 
the  inevitable  consequences  would  be.  Thus  the  League 
has  done  its  full  duty  to  the  President  And  I  may  add 
that  if,  upon  mature  reconsideration,  the  President 
should  remedy  the  evils  now  to  be  complained  of,  the 
League  would  again  be  as  happy  to  praise  as  it  is  now 
reluctant  to  blame. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  cannot  shirk  our  duty 
of  telling  with  entire  candor  the  truth  about  this  de- 
plorable business,  as  we  understand  it  I  frankly  con- 
fess that  on  accoimt  of  my  position  of  antagonism  to 
other  policies  of  the  administration,  the  performance  of 
my  part  of  that  duty  is  an  especially  unwelcome  task  to 
me.  I  should  gladly  have  left  it  to  some  one  else,  had 
that  been  possible.  I  can  now  only  say  that  I  shall  con- 
scientiously follow  the  rule  of  strictly  impartial  judg- 
ment as  the  League  has  so  far  always  observed  it;  and 
if  I  err  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  moderation  of 
statement  and  charitableness  of  inference. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  important  event  of  the 
last  year  was  the  F^esident's  civil  service  order  of  May 
29.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  every  observing  man 
has  witnessed  the  symptoms  of  it,  that  this  order  has 
given  an  unprecedented  impulse  of  encouragement  to 
tiie  reactionary  forces  working  against  civil  service  re- 
form. The  spoils  politicians  and  their  following  hailed 
it  with  a  shout  of  triumph.  Many  of  them  expressed 
the  confident  hope  that  now  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
civil  service  reform  had  come.  The  general  expression 
of  public  opinion  through  the  press,  even  through  not  a 
few  papers  otherwise  strongly  favorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration, was  a  decided  disapproval  of  the  act. 

This  order,  however,  does  not  stand  as  an  isolated  fact. 
It  appears  rather  as  the  outgrowth,  perhaps  as  the  cul- 
mination, of  a  general  tendency  that  has  in  an  alarming 
degree  manifested  itself  under  the  present  administra- 
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tion  outside  of  the  classified  service  as  well  as  within  it. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  spoils  element  in 
the  federal  service  members  of  Congress,  Senators  as 
well  as  Representatives,  have  sought  to  usurp  the  con- 
stitutional function  of  the  Executive  in  the  making  of 
appointments  to  office,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
prmcipal  sources  of  demoralization  in  our  political 
life.  Every  administration,  without  distinction  of  party, 
has  yielded  more  or  less  to  that  arrogation  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  thus  fostering  the  d^mgerous  abuse. 
But, — and  here  I  am  stating  only  a  fact  so  noto- 
rious that  nobody  will  dispute  it — never  has  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  power  and  responsibility  in  select- 
ing persons  for  presidential  appointments  been  so  sys- 
tematically surrendered  to  Senators  and  Congressional 
delegations  as  during  the  last  years  ;  and  never  has  that 
surrender  so  conspicuously  served  as  an  official  recog- 
nition and  as  a  practical  support  of  boss  rule  in  our 
politics. 

As  an  illustrating  instance  we  may  regard  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  consular  positions. 
For  a  .long  time  the  commercial  community  has  by  all 
sorts  of  demonstrations  and  appeals  endeavored  to 
induce  the  government  to  take  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice out  of  politics.  The  administrations  preceding  this 
have  been  sadly  delinquent  in  satisfying  this  wise  and 
patriotic  demand — a  fact  which  this  League  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  the  public  notice  by  unsparing  criti- 
cism. But  a  beginning  of  reform  was  at  least  made  by 
the  last  administration,  which  might  have  been  devel- 
oped into  something  valuable.  Not  only  has  this  begin- 
ning, instead  of  being  so  developed,  been  turned  into  a 
burlesque,  but  there  have  been,  during  the  last  three 
years,  more  changes  of  a  political  character  in  the  con- 
sular service  than  during  any  corresponding  period  in 
the  recent  past. 

There  has  always  been  since  the  enactment  of  the 
dvil  service  law  a  certain  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
some  officers  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the  rules  ps 
well  as  with  the  executive  orders  issued  under  it,  and  in 
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some  instances  distinct  violations  of  the  law  and  the 
rules,  or  acts  of  disobedience  to  executive  orders  have 
gone  unpunished.  But  under  former  administrations 
some  offenders  at  least  were  duly  disciplined  so  as  to  let 
public  servants  know  that  they  could  not  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  entire  impunity  treat  the  civil  service  law 
with  contempt.  Now  page  upon  page  of  the  reports  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  during  this  administra- 
tion been  filled  with  recitals  of  such  contempt,  some  of 
a  most  defiant  nature,  and  again  and  again  has  this 
League  appealed  to  the  President  for  the  due  correction 
of  such  lawless  conduct,  and  yet  in  not  a  single  instance 
has  the  offending  officer  been  removed.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  great  many  of  such  offences  committed  before 
the  order  of  May  29th  was  issued,  have  been  formally 
condoned  by  that  order. 

The  platform  of  the  party  in  power  contained  the 
solemn  pledge  that  the  civil  service  law  should  not  only 
"be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced"  but  also  *  'extended 
wherever  practicable. "  Not  a  single  new  branch  of  the 
service  has  by  this  administration  been  brought  imder 
the  merit  system.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  clerical  appointments  were  under  the  war  emer- 
gency acts  made  in  Washington  alone  without  examina- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  stood  prepared  to  furnish  from  its  eligible 
lists  of  examined  candidates  all  of  the  extra  force  that 
might  be  needed, 

The  notorious  wastefulness  in  the  taking  of  the  last 
census  and  the  many  imperfections  of  that  work  had, 
confessedly,  in  a  large  measure  been  owing  to  the 
organization  of  the  census  force  on  the  political  spoils 
plan.  The  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  coimtry 
was  therefore  united  in  demanding  that  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  1900  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
merit  system  wherever  practicable.  But  there  are 
under  the  Census  Director  appointed  by  this  adminis- 
tration, 2,500  clerks  to  be  employed,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  force,  are  to  be  appointed  on  ihe 
direct  nomination   by  Congressmen.      What  kind   of 
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material  is  furnished  by  such  nominations  appears  from 
a  recent  complaint  of  the  Census  Director  reported  in 
the  press:  ''They  cannot  spell  and  they  cannot  do 
ordinary  arithmetic.  Fifty  per  cent,  fail,  and  they  fail 
because  they  cannot  divide  100,000  by  4,038;  that  is 
they  cannot  get  a  correct  result."  And  such  men  are 
urged  for  appointment  by  political  influence.  They 
would  never  have  dared  to  apply  under  a  competitive 
system.  The  pass  examinations  instituted  by  the  Di- 
rector will,  as  they  always  do,  serve,  not  to  secure  the 
selection  of  the  fittest  persons,  but  only  to  eliminate  the 
most  incapable.     This  is  common  experience. 

It  is  true,  the  war  emergency  appointments,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  Census  Office,  were  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  civil  service  rules  by  the  legislative 
action  of  Congress.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  neither 
case  the  Executive  made  the  slightest  attempt,  either 
by  official  recommendation  to  Congress  or  otherwise,  to 
faring  about  the  ** extension"  of  the  civil  service  law 
over  those  employments,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
of  the  Republican  platform.  On  the  contrary,  whatever 
intervention  there  was  by  Administration  officials,  went 
distinctly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  President 
issued  his  civil  service  order  of  May  29.  That  order 
withdrew  from  the  civil  service  rules  thousands  of  posi- 
tions— a,  much  larger  number  than  preceding  rumors 
had  led  us  to  apprehend.  By  extending  the  facilities  of 
arbitrary  transfer  from  lower  to  higher  positions,  by 
making  possible,  and  thus  encouraging,  party  reprisals 
on  a  great  scale  with  each  change  of  administration 
through  ex -parte  re-examinations  of  removals  for 
cause  without  limit  of  time,  by  enlarging  the  power 
of  making  temporary  employments  permanent,  and  even 
by  materially  weakening  the  President's  order  of  July 
27,  1897,  concerning  removals,  which  at  the  time  we 
praised  so  highly,  it  has  opened  new  opportunities  for 
circumventing  the  civil  service  law.  I  need  not  go  into 
detail,  for  the  matter  has  been  well  elucidated  by  the  inter- 
esting public  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  and  Mr.  McAneny,  the  Secretary  of  the 
League,  which  took  place  some  time  ago,  as  well  as  by 
various  special  reports  submitted  at  this  meeting  of  the 
League. 

But  the  significance  of  the  President's  order  is  not 
determined  by  the  number  and  individual  importance  of 
the  places  excluded  from  the  competitive  system.  It 
consists  still  more  in  the  circumstance  that  the  solemn 

Sledge  of  the  party  in  power  that  **  that  the  civil  service 
iw  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  ex- 
tended wherever  practicable,"  and  the  President's  own 
pledge  never  to  take  a  '*  backward  step  upon  this  ques- 
tion," were  distinctly  broken.  It  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  while  since  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service  law, 
every  President  made  valuable  additions  to  the  area  of 
the  merit  syetem,  now  for  the  first  time,  by  President 
McKinley's  order  of  May  29th,  the  area  of  the  merit  sjrs- 
tem  has  been  substantially  curtailed.  While  the  action  of 
every  other  President  was  in  the  forward  direction  char- 
acteristic of  an  advancing  movement,  President  McKin- 
ley's order  was  the  first  distinctly  backward  step  indica- 
tive of  a  generally  receding  tendency. 

I  am  aware  the  originators  and  the  defenders  of 
the  order  claim  that  it  not  only  was  not  designed  to  be  a 
backward  step,  but  that  it  was  only  better  to  regulate 
the  reformed  service,  and  to  insure  the  permanency  of 
the  progress  hitherto  made.  I  shall  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  this  claim,  but  only  consider  its  justice  and 
pertinence*  To  judge  correctly  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences which  such  an  act  will  be  apt  to  draw  after  it, 
tiie  reasons  given  for  it  are  of  the  greatest  moment.  For 
if  those  reasons  were  held  to  be  good  as  to  the  cases  now 
in  question,  they  will  also  be  held  to  be  good  in  the  fu- 
ture as  to  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  In  this  respect  noth- 
ing could  be  more  instructive  than  the  public  defence 
made  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  President's  order 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  stepped  forward 
as  the  main  champion  of  the  act  and  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  the  administration  spokesman. 

Here  is  an  illustration  furnished  by  him.     The  Presi- 
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dent's  order  takes  the  *' shipping  commissioners"  from 
under  the  competitive  rule,  and  confides  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  so-called  discretion  of  the  appointing  power. 
I  choose  this  example  for  first  discussion  because  the 
exemption  is  in  this  case  comparatively  imimportant  as 
to  the  number  of  positions  concerned,  and  the  reason 
given  for  it  seems  especially  plausible.  That  reason 
in  the  language  of  the  administration  spokesman,  is 
that  the  duties  of  that  office  are  *'  quasi- judicial  in  their 
character,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
an  examination  will  not  point  out  the  presence  of  the 
judicial  temperament. "  This  has  a  fair  sound.  But  is 
it  a  good  reason  for  excepting  positions  of  that  kind 
from  the  competitive  test  ?  That  an  examination  will 
not  surely  '*  point  out  the  presence  of  the  judicial  tem- 
vperament "  may  be  admitted.  But  may  not  an  exami- 
nation demonstrate  other  capabilities  required  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  in  question,  among  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  with  which  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment will  in  that  office  have  to  deal  ?  The  administra- 
tion spokesman  was,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  in  the 
British  India  services  those  who  wish  to  be  judge;;  in 
India  and  who  need  at  least  as  much  of  the  judicial  tem- 
perament as  our  shipping  commissioners,  have  to  go 
through  the  examination  mill,  and  that  this  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  that  system.  He  may 
also  have  forgotten  that  a  shipping  commissioner  ap- 
pointed upon  competitive  examination  will,  during  his 
term  of  probation  have  an  opportunity  for  showing 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  the  necessary  judicial  tempera- 
ment, that,  if  he  has  not,  he  may  be  dropped,  and  that, 
as  to  this  matter,  the  shipping  commissioners  might, 
therefore,  safely  have  remained  in  the  classified  service. 
But  let  us  go  further.  Since  they  have  been  taken 
oat  of  the  classified  service  for  such  a  reason,  who  is 
there  to  test  Ihe  "judicial  temperament"  of  the  candi- 
dates ?  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  cannot 
do  it,  being  occupied  with  too  many  other  duties.  Has 
he,  then,  any  experts  on  "judicial  temperament"  at  his 
elbow  to  do  it  for  him  ?    He  himself  would  smile  at  the 
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suggestion,  for  he  knows  as  well  as  we  all  do,  that  as 
soon  as  such  places  are  withdrawn  from  the  protection 
of  the  merit  system,  spoils  politics  reach  out  for  them, 
and  they  are,  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  demanded  by — and  I 
regret  to  say,  yielded  to — such  eminent  authorities  on 
*' judicial  temperament'*  and  on  other  qualifications  for 
official  usefulness  as  Boss  Piatt  in  New  York,  and  Boss 
Quay  in  Pennsylvania.  Nobody,  however,  believes,  I 
think,  that  when  such  potentates  make  their  selections, 
the  ** judicial  temperament"  or  other  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  for  MiQ public  service  have  nearly  as  much 
weight  with  them  as  a  promise  of  efficient  service  to  the 
party  machine. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  in  this  way  now  and  then  a 
man  may  be  put  in  such  an  office  who  has  a  '*  judicial 
temperament  "  as  well  as  other  virtues.  But  considering 
that  he  has  really  been  selected  for  other  reasons,  this 
must  be  considered  a  happy  accident,  which  surely 
should  not  be  regarded  as  justifying  the  withdrawal  of 
such  offices  from  the  merit  system.  Such  a  good  officer 
has  hardly  got  warm  in  his  place  when  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration occurs  and  another  high  authority  on  judi- 
cial temperament  demands  and  gets  that  place  for 
his  man,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  man  that  is  only  a  good 
party  worker  but  has  no  judicial  temperament  at  all.  The 
fact  remains  that,  when  persons  are  put  into  office  for 
reasons  other  than  their  fitness  for  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, the  aggpregate  result  will  inevitably  be  a  de- 
moralized, wasteful  and  inefficient  service. 

But  this  is  not  even  the  worst  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  reasons  given 
for  an  act  are  more  injurious  than  the  act  itself.  It  may  be 
that  the  President,  exposed  to  a  severe  pressure  from  the 
spoils  hunters  in  his  own  party,  thought  that  he  could 
appease  their  greed  by  giving  them  something  and  that 
then  the  pressure  wotild  stop.  This  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  miscalculation.  The  giving  of  something  to  the  spoils 
hunters  has  never  satisfied,  but  always  sharpened  their 
appetite.  They  will  be  encouraged  to  demand  more 
when  those  in  power  show  a  yielding  disposition,  and  e^- 
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pedally  when  reasons  are  pointed  out  to  them  why  they 
may  demand  more. 

Look  from  this  point  of  view  at  the  example  under 
discussion.  I  repeat,  the  exemption  of  the  shipping 
conunissioners  is,  as  to  their  small  number,  compara- 
tively unimportant.  But  when  the  administration  tells 
us  that  they  had  to  be  exempted  because  the  required  ju- 
dicial temperament  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  exami- 
nation, the  case  becomes  one  of  far  reaching  consequence. 
There  is  a  very  large  number  of  positions  now  under  the 
civil  service  rules,  the  duties  of  which  are  more  or  less 
quasi- judicial,  such  as  the  examiners  in  the  patent  office, 
and  many  division  chiefs  and  high  grade  clerks  in  vari- 
ous departments  who  have  to  prepare  the  decision  of 
cases.  Now  if  the  shipping  commissioners  must  be  ex- 
empted from  the  rules  because  their  judicial  tempera- 
ment cannot  be  demonstrated  by  examination,  although 
examination  may  demonstrate  other  required  qualifica^ 
tions,  why  should  not  the  other  places  I  have  named,  be 
exempted  for  the  same  reason,  thus  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  spoils  politics  ? 

But  the  question  is  a  still  larger  one.  Everybody  knows 
that  there  is  hardly  an  employment  under  the  govern- 
ment for  the  perfect  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which 
this  or  that  qu£dity  of  character  or  mental  habit  is  not 
desirable,  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  examination, 
while  other  and  perhaps  more  important  qualifications 
can  be  so  demonstrated.  Now,  what  would  become  of 
the  whole  merit  system  if  we  were  to  admit,  as  the  ad- 
ministration virtually  does,  that  because  some  qualfica- 
tions  cannot  be  demonstrated,  the  ascertainment  by 
examination  of  other  requirements  must  be  abandoned, 
and  the  disposition  of  all  those  places  must  therefore  be 
yielded  to  the  party  magnates  as  heretofore  ?  The  ad- 
nunistration  will,  no  doubt  sincerely,  say  that  they  did 
not  mean  it  so.  But  can  they  deny  that  by  the  futile 
reasons  assigned  for  the  exemption  from  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules  of  the  places  mentioned,  they  have  given  the 
wpoiOs  politicians  a  very  strong  encouragement  to  de- 
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mand  the  exemption  of  a  great  many  more — and  an 
argument  sure  to  turn  up  some  day  ? 

Here  is  another  example.  In  his  first  defence  of  the 
President's  order  the  administration  spokesman  said, 
among  other  things:  ''The  exceptions  in  the  Alaskan 
service  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  great  distance 
from  Washington  and  the  time  consumed  in  making  cer- 
tifications and  appointments  tmder  civil  service  regula- 
tions." Again,  the  number  of  government  places  in 
Alaska  is  small,  and  in  that  respect  the  exception  is  un- 
important. But  if,  as  the  Administration  tells  us,  *'  the 
exemptions  in  the  Alaskan  service  have  been  made 
necessary  by  the  great  distance  from  Washington,"  will 
not,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  exemption  from 
the  civil  service  rules  of  the  colonial  service  in  the 
Philippines,  if  we  are  to  have  that,  on  account  of  the 
greater  distance  be  still  more  ''necessary  ?  "  Is  not  this 
extremely  cold  comfort  to  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  colonial  policy,  but  who  justly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  policy  will  inevitably  result  in  disaster 
and  disgrace  unless  carried  on  imder  the  strictest  kind 
of  a  civil  service  system  ?  Has  not  thus  the  administra- 
tion furnished  a  very  specious  argument  to  the  politi- 
cians who  will  insist  upon  making  the  colonies,  if  there 
be  such,  pastures  of  spoils  politics  ?  And  did  not  the 
administration  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  much  greater  distance  from  the  seat  of  imperial 
government,  England  is  canying  on  in  India  a  most 
elaborate  and  exacting  civil  service  system  to  which  that 
part  of  the  British  Empire  owes  nearly  all  it  has  of  good 
government  ? 

Still  another  example — the  deputy  internal  revenue 
collectors,  of  whom  there  are  a  good  many,  and  who  are 
officers  of  great  importance,  as  they  have  to  collect  more 
than  half  of  the  national  revenue.  They  were  put 
under  the  civil  service  rules  by  President  Cleveland. 
The  spokesman  of  the  present  administration  has  de- 
fended their  exemption  on  various  groimds — ^in  the  first 
place,  because  the  law  vests  the  appointment  of  these 
deputies  in  the  collectors,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
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«« according  to  the  highest  legal  opinion  the  Treasury 
Department  could  get,  illegally  classified."  Let  us  ex- 
amine this.  Sec.  3148  of  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes 
provides:  "  Each  collector  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
by  an  instrument  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  as  many 
deputies  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  be  compensated  by 
him  for  their  services;  to  revoke  any  such  appointment, 
giving  notice  thereof  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  prescribe;  and  to  require  and  accept 
bends  or  other  securities  from  such  deputies,  etc. "  The 
question  is  whether  this  statute  precludes  the  subjection 
of  the  deputy  internal  revenue  collectors  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules.  The  administration  contends  on  the  author- 
ity of  *'  the  highest  legal  opinion  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment could  get,"  that  it  does.  What  was  that  ''highest 
legal  opinion  "  attainable  ?  I  am  informed  that  it  was 
not  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  that  of  any  U.  S. 
Court,  nor  even  that  of  the  Attorney-General,  but  sim- 
^  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  he  gave  that  opinion  not  even  in 
writing,  but  orally  in  an  off-hand  way.  If  this  informa- 
tion  is  correct,  then  the  Administration  must  admit  that 
it  is  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  legal  merits  of  a  very  im- 
portant matter;  for  on  the  other  side,  declaring  that 
those  positions  could  be  legally  classified,  there  stood 
President  Cleveland,  who  made  the  order  classifying 
them,  and  who  is  far  from  being  considered  a  mean  law- 
yer, and  also  Mr.  Conrad,  a  former  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  a  law- 
yer of  high  standing  in  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Moorfidd 
Storey,  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,  whose  opinions  the  Administration  might  have 
read  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
1896-7.  The  Commission  itself  submitted  a  strong 
argiunent  sustaining  the  legality  of  the  classification. 

Now  I  ask  in  all  candor,  what  will  become  of  the  merit 
mtem  in  the  public  service  if,  when  a  Solicitor  of  some 
department  says  that  in  his  view  the  classification  of  a 
certain  numerous  force  of  the  service  is  illegal,  that 
dedaiation  is  at  once  accepted  as  "the  highest  legal 
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opinion  the  department  can  get,"  and  the  President 
thereupon  actually  exempts  that  branch  of  the  service 
from  the  rules  ? 

If  we  take  as  valid  such  reasons  for  curtailing  the 
classified  service,  how  long  shall  we  be  able  to  resist  the 
si)oils-politicians  showing  us  that  there  are  other  and  far 
more  numerous  classes  of  places,  the  appointment  to 
which  is  by  statute  vested  in  certain  officers,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  be  excluded  from  the  merit  system? 
They  may  even  point  out  to  us  a  statute  providing  that 
**  each  head  of  a  department  is  authorized  to  employ  io 
his  department  such  number  of  clerks  of  the  several 
classes  recognized  by  law,  and  such  other  employees, 
and  at  such  rates  of  compensation  respectively  as  may 
be  appropriated  for  by  Congress  from  year  to  year,"  and 
they  may  thereupon  argue  that,  the  law  thus  vesting  the 
appointment  of  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  heads 
of  departments,  no  interference  by  civil  service  rules 
with  the  discretionary  power  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  making  such  appointments  can  be  legal.  And 
I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  one  or  more  department 
solicitors  could  be  found  to  deliver  as  their  opinion  that, 
although  the  language  of  one  statute  may  be  a  little 
more  elaborate  or  stronger  than  that  of  the  other,  their 
legal  intent  and  effect  is  the  same.  Such  a  legal  doc- 
trine, applied  to  all  departments,  would,  of  course, 
sweep  away  at  one  swoop  the  whole  merit  sjrstem,  root 
and  branch;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  a 
friend  of  civil  service  reform,  wotdd  have  to  find  his 
consolation  in  thinking  that  this  was  **  the  highest  legal 
opinion  the  department  could  get. " 

As  another  reason  for  exempting  the  deputy  internal 
revenue  collectors,  the  Administration  tells  us  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  recommended  it.  So  it  did, 
after  having  long  and  strenuously  argued  that  those  offi- 
cers should  not  be  exempted.  Why  did  the  Commission 
at  last  recommend  the  exemption  ?  It  gave  its  reason 
in  a  letter  of  May  8,  1899,  addressed  to  the  President, 
in  these  words:  ''The  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  continued  to  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  Col- 
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lectors  to  appoint  deputies  without  compliance  with  the 
civil  service  act  and  rules,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Commission  to  the  contrary,  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  Commission's  recommendation  to 
the  President  on  June  i,  1898,  that  these  positions  be 
included  in  the  list  of  positions  excepted  from  the  re- 
quirement of  examination  " 

What  a  state  of  things  this  reveals !  Here  was  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  faithfully  fighting  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  as  it  stood;  on  the  other  side  a 
branch  of  the  government  persistently  and  defiantly 
violating  that  law,  until  the  Commission,  feeling  itself 
utterly  powerless  against  the  government,  at  last  threw 
up  its  hands  in  despair,  saying:  '*  Well,  rather  than  have 
the  law  openly  and  continuaUy  violated  under  the  eyes 
of  the  government,  let  the  law  be  modified  to  suit  the 
violators. "  And  then  that  so-called  * '  recommendation" 
of  the  Commission  is  paraded  by  the  administration  as 
justifying  the  President's  order  of  May  29 ! 

Consider  what  a  precedent  this  will  be !  It  teaches 
the  spoilsmen  in  the  public  service  that  they  need  only 
find  some  pretext  for  rebelling  against  the  civil  service 
law,  and  that  if  they  carry  on  that  rebellion  with  suffic- 
ient boldness  and  persistency,  they  will  have  good 
ground  for  hoping  that  for  the  very  reason  of  their  oold 
and  persistent  lawlessness,  the  government  will  com- 
placently revoke  the  part  of  the  law  or  of  the  rules  that 
displeases  them.  A  precedent  more  demoralizing  to  the 
discipline  of  the  service  and  subversive  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem can  hardly  be  imagined. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  the  administration  spokes- 
man has  said  about  the  peculiar  fiduciary  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
their  deputies,  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Collectors 
for  the  acts  of  their  subordinates,  about  the  personal 
confidence  which  should  prevail  between  them,  and  so 
OIL  Now,  that  certain  superior  officers  bear  more  or 
lefls  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their  subordinates, 
that  there  are  certain  subordinate  positions  of  a  more 
confidential  character  than  others,  and  that  therefore 
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the  superior  officers  must  in  such  cases  have  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  select  their  subordinates  without 
being  troubled  by  any  civil  service  rules,  is  one  of  the 
well  worn  stock  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  There  are  few  positions  above  the  lowest 
clerkships  to  which  this  argument  may  not  be  more  or 
less  appUed,  and  to  which  the  spoils  politicians  do  not 
actually  apply  it. 

Against  this  permit  me  a  recital  of  personal  experi- 
ence. When,  years  ago,  I  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  take  a  single  per- 
son with  me  into  the  Department,  not  even  a  pri- 
vate and  confidential  secretary.  That  private  secretary 
I  selected  from  among  the  force  already  in  the  depart- 
ment I  soon  found  a  man  of  excellent  capacity,  entire 
trustworthiness  and  good  manners,  who  at  the  same 
time  had  the  important  advantage  of  being  already 
acquainted  with  departmental  affairs.  So  much  for 
that  peculiarly  •* confidential"  position.  Now,  when 
looking  at  the  papers  put  before  me  for  my  signature — 
papers  of  importance  which  I  could  not  possibly  study 
in  detail — I  felt  myself  as  to  the  discharge  of  very  grave 
responsibilities — ^much  graver  than  those  of  an  tntemal 
Revenue  Collector — to  an  appalling  extent  at  the  mercy 
of  my  subordinates.  At  the  same  time  I  was  set  upon 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  and  other  politick 
magnates,  who  urgently  asked  me  to  fill  existing  vacan- 
cies, or  vacancies  to  be  made  by  removals,  with  men 
whom  they  recommended  to  me  for  appointment  Most 
of  them  demanded  places  for  their  favorites  for  reasons 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  interest.  Some 
told  me  that  in  my  responsible  i)osition  I  must  have 
subordinates  whom  I  could  trust,  and  they  were 
ready  to  furnish  me  just  such  men.  I  heard  them  all 
and  concluded  that  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  if  the  vacant  places  in  my  department — ^fiduciary 
as  well  as  others — ^were  filled  on  the  principles  of  the 
merit  system,  and  I  attempted  the  into>duction  of  that 
system  in  the  department — ^imp^ectly  of  course,  as  I 
had  ro  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and  only  an  im- 
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provised  and  constantly  changing  machinery,  depending 
on  clerks  whose  time  was  temporarily  not  fully  em- 
ployed, or  who  were  williog  to  work  after  office  hours. 
I  carried  this  on  for  four  years  against  the  bitterest 
opposition  of  the  patronage  mongers  high  and  low,  and 
I  learned  thus  from  actual  practice  on  that  field  of  very 
complicated  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities  quite 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  service,  and  also  the  true 
nature  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  a  full 
development  of  that  system. 

Now,  when  in  discussing  this  matter  anybody  in- 
dulges in  solemn  hints  about  mysterious  things  which 
the  official  mind  has  to  deal  with,  but  which  the  unoffi- 
cial mind  is  unable  to  understand,  he  cannot  make  any 
impression  upon  me.  I  am  familiar  with  the  augur's 
wink  and  with  the  smiles  that  follow  it.  It  is  equally 
useless  to  talk  to  me  about  fiduciary  or  confidential 
positions  which  should  be  filled  only  at  the  free  discre- 
tion of  the  appointing  officer  ;  for  I  know  from  abund- 
ant experience  that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases  free  discretion  is  a  myth  and  that  the  fiduciary 
appointments  are  dictated  by  political  influence  ;  and  I 
Imow  also  that  in  a  well-regulated  civil  service  with  merit 
appointment,  merit  promotion  and  merit  tenure  all  those 
so-called  extraordinary  qualifications  for  certain  posi- 
tions can  easily  be  secured  without  exposing  any  of  the 
places  to  the  chance  of  becoming  the  prey  of  spoils 
politics. 

In  fact,  after  four  years*  service,  I  left  the  Interior 
Department  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  positions 
in  it,  and  no  doubt  in  all  the  other  departments,  would, 
taking  the  general  average,  be  vastly  better  filled  and 
that  the  work  would  be  much  more  efficiently  and 
economically  done — in  one  word,  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  much  better  served,  if  the  whole  force  in 
and  imder  those  departments,  without  any  exception 
worth  mentioning,  were  subjected  to  the  civil  service 
rules,  including  even,  if  that  were  possible,  the  com- 
missioners and  assistant  commissioners  of  the  different 
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bureaus,  and  in  each  department  at  least  one  perma- 
nent Under-Secretary.  And  the  same  four  years'  oflS- 
dal  experience  convinced  me  that  there  is  only  one  real 
difficulty  obstructing  the  full  development  of  the  merit 
system  in  our  public  service — and  that  is  the  pressure  of 
political  influence  for  patronage,  and  the  lack  of  resisting 
power  among  appointing  officers  to  stand  firm  against 
that  pressure.  Take  away  that  one  difficulty,  and  all 
your  troubles  about  needed  ''extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions'* that  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  examination, 
and  about  ''fiduciary  positions,"  and  about  distances 
making  the  application  of  the  merit  system  impractica- 
ble, and  so  on,  will  at  once  vanish  into  nothing.  And 
it  is  the  most  baneful  feature  of  the  President's  order 
of  May  29  that  it  so  seriously  increases  that  difficulty 
by  strengthening  the  belief  of  the  spoils  hunters  and 
patronage  mongers  that  neither  the  pledge  of  a  great 
party  to  "enforce  the  civil  service  law  honestly  and 
thoroughly,  and  to  extend  it  wherever  practicable,"  nor 
a  President's  solemn  promise  that  there  shall  be  ''no 
backward  step "  will  hold  out  against  the  pressure  of 
political  influence  if  that  pressure  be  only  persevering 
and  defiant. 

You  must  pardon  me  for  once  more  referring  to  my 
personal  experience.  Having  served  six  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  where,  at  the  beginning  at  least — 
I  was  soon  cured — I  thought  I  had  to  do  some  pat- 
ronage business  myself,  and  where  I  learned  pretty 
thoroughly  how  that  business  is  usually  done  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress, — and  having  been  four  years  at  the 
head  of  a  great  government  department  where  I 
learned  still  more,  and  having  been  for  seventeen  years  a 
more  or  less  active  member  of  an  association  consid- 
ering it  its  especial  duty  to  study  the  means  by  which  the 
merit  system  may  be  established,  perfected,  sustained 
and  extended,  and  also  the  means  by  which  its  enemies 
seek  to  demoralize,  to  cripple,  and  finally  to  destroy 
it,  I  may,  perhaps,  without  undue  assumption  pretend 
to  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  And  that 
knowledge  fully  warrants  me  in  saying  that  if  I  were  in  a 
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position  of  i)ower  and  desired  to  undermine  the  merit 
system  in  the  public  service  with  a  view  to  its  final 
overthrow,  but  without  proclaiming  myself  its  enemy, 
the  things  contained  in  the  President's  order  of  May 
a9th,  together  with  the  reasons  given  to  justify  them, 
would  suggest  themselves  to  me  as  among  the  most 
effective  shifts  to  bring  about  that  end. 

In  saying  this  I  candidly  disclaim  the  intention  of 
insmuating  that  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  President, 
or  that  of  his  official  defender  in  this  case,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary,  I  honestly  believe 
that  they  would  gladly  have  carried  out  the  pledge  of 
the  Republican  platform  ''honestly  and  thoroughly  to 
enforce  the  civil  service  law  and  to  extend  it  wherever 
practicable,"  could  they  have  done  so  without  encount- 
ering the  fierce  antagonism  of  the  so-called  '*  practical 
politicians"  within  their  own  party.  I  further  believe 
that  in  trying  to  appease  that  antagonism  they  would 
have  liked  to  abstain  from  anything  that  might  serious- 
ly injure  the  merit  system,  but  that  they  relied  upon 
subordinates  to  get  up  suitable  amendments  to  the  civil 
service  rules  and  were  misled  by  the  advice  of  those 
subordinates  farther  than  they  had  originally  intended 
to  go ;  and  that  finally  when  the  thing  was  done,  and 
Biet  with  very  severe  criticism,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
this  League  but  of  public  sentiment  generally,  they  tried 
to  justify  their  step,  as  men  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves in  a  false  position  often  do,  by  giving  all  sorts  of 
reasons  for  their  act  —  reasons  probably  also  suggested 
by  their  ingenious  subordinates — which  made  the  effects 
of  their  act  and  their  own  situation  even  much  worse 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

This  is  my  candid  belief;  and  that  belief  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaken  by  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  public  defense,  that 
several  of  the  exemptions  were  never  demanded  of  him 
by  any  politicians.  No  wonder,  for  the  politicians  knew 
where  they  could  put  in  their  work  much  more  effect- 
ively below.  The  real  motive  power  was  in  any  case 
the  greed  of  politicians  for  patronage  and  their  pressure 
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upon  the  administration.  Those  who  believe  this  as  I 
do,  can  render  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  reform,  no  better  service  than  by  laying  bare  the  true 
nature  and  tendency  of  what  has  been  done,  and  by 
expressing  at  the  same  time  the  hope  that  after  a  sober 
and  careful  re-examination  of  the  matter  the  President 
may  see  his  way  clear  for  retracing  his  step.  After 
such  a  re-examination  he  will  hardly  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  his  order  of  May  29,  with  the  reasons  given  for 
it,  has  been  the  most  hurtf td  blow  civil  service  reform 
has  ever  received  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  as  the 
reception  that  order  has  met  with  from  friend  and  foe 
must  have  convinced  him  that  the  people  generally 
regard  it  as  such,  and  that  subsequent  excuses  and 
explanations  have  not  altered  that  judgment. 

Neither  can  he  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  encour- 
aged by  the  general  back^iding  tendency  under  his 
administration  that  culminated  in  theorder  of  May  aQth, 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  abuses  of  the  spoils 
system  which  under  his  immediate  predecessors  had 
become  much  restricted,  are  now  developing  new  vital- 
ity. It  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  that  persons  in  the 
Federal  service  have  become  much  more  forward  again 
in  what  is  called  ** pernicious  partisan  activity"  than 
they  were  for  many  years.  During  several  administra- 
tions, for  instance,  the  business  community  of  New  York 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  great  Custom  House  of 
that  port  **out  of  politics,"  the  Collector  of  Customs 
devoting  himself  to  his  official  duties  without  taking  any 
active  part  in  party  movements.  But  now  the  Collector 
is  a  prominent  figure  again  in  party  caucuses  and  other 
gatherings,  and  occasionally  he  finds  it  even  proper  to 
cheer  his  audiences  with  exhilarating  remarks  about  the 
actual  or  prospective  relaxation  of  the  civil  service  rules 
by  Executive  action.  Thus  the  great  Custom  House  of 
New  York  is  out  of  politics  no  longer  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  large  or  small  government 
establishments. 

The  contemptuously  sportive  view  of  the  civil  service 
law  which  at  present  is  taken  here  and  there  has,  of 
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Gonrse,  been  very  much  encouraged  by  an  opinion  de- 
livered by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Tracewell,  as  to  whether  persons  shown  to  have  been 
appointed  in  violation  of  the  civil  service  rules  should 
nevertheless  be  paid  their  salaries.  The  question  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Comptroller  Tracewell  decided  that  inasmuch  as 
the  President  has,  under  the  law,  made  the  civil  service 
rules,  if  not  directly  then  at  least  by  his  approval,  he 
could  also  suspend  them  or  sanction  their  suspension  by 
his  agents  or  subordinate  officers ;  and  that  if  the 
rules  were  thus  suspended  in  individual  cases  by 
the  appointment  of  persons  in  violation  of  them, 
the  Comptroller  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
certificate  of  appointment  as  conclusive  and  to  sanc- 
tion the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  persons  so  ap- 
pointed. This  decision  looks  like  a  huge  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  civil  service  law;  and  we  might  conclude 
that  it  was  intended  as  such  when  we  read  the  following 
sentence  which  forms  part  of  that  important  document: 
'*  If  this  ruling  has  a  tendency  to  muddy  the  stream  of 
civil  service  reform,  which  should  always  flow  pure  and 
clean  from  its  fountain  throughout  its  course,  I  can  only 
answer  that  it  would  be  as  futile  for  me  to  attempt  with 
my  limited  jurisdiction  to  purify  this  stream,  as  it  would 
be  to  bail  the  ocean  of  its  waters  with  a  pint  cup."  Mr. 
R.  J.  Tracewell,  who  owes  his  appointment  as  Comp- 
troller not  to  a  civil  service  examination,  but  to  the 
so-called  free  discretion  of  the  President,  has,  it  may 
be  said  by  the  way,  furnished  by  this  elegant  sneer 
at  civil  service  reform,  in  a  judicial  decision,  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  that  *' judicial  temperament"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  every  officer 
exercising  quasi  judicial  functions  must  possess,  and  to 
secure  which  civil  service  examinations  must  be  dis- 
carded and  the  appointing  power  must  be  left  to  make 
its  choice  with  untramelled  freedom.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  this  decision  has  been  accepted  by  the  administra- 
tion as  final,  that  the  persons  appointed  in  proven  viola- 
tion of  the  civil  service  rules  are  regularly  paid  their 
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salaries,  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  trouble  in  the 
way  of  further  illegal  appointments,  and  that  Mr. 
Tracewell  has,  after  this  performance,  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  his  important  position  of  Comptroller,  where 
he  continues  to  enjoy  ample  opportunity  for  giving  his 
rare  judicial  temperament  full  play. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  levying  of 
assessments  upon  persons  in  the  Federal  service  has 
again  assumed  very  formidable  dimensions.  This  abuse, 
it  is  true,  has  to  some  extent  existed  all  the  while. 
But  this  year  the  public  mind  was  rather  seriously 
startled  by  the  unusually  defiant  boldness  with  which 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Ohio,  the  Presi- 
dent's own  state,  put  the  Federal  service  all  over  the 
country  under  contribution  to  its  party  campaign  fund, 
instructing,  with  rare  cynicism,  the  public  servants  how 
the  penal  clauses  of  the  law  against  assessments  could 
be  circumvented.  This  truly  remarkable  proceeding 
went  on  without  the  slightest  mark  of  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
law,  until  at  last  the  Civil  Service  Commission  remon- 
strated against  it,  the  immediate  result  of  which 
remonstrance  was,  according  to  the  press  reports,  that 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Ohio  rushed  out 
another  call  admonishing  the  Federal  officeholders  to 
be  quick  in  paying  up.  In  this  way  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  money  was  obtained  from  the  public  servants. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for,  as  everybody  acquainted 
with  placeholders  knows,  the  member  of  the  classified 
service  feels  himself  no  longer  secure  in  his  tenure  if  he 
merely  does  his  duty  faithfully  and  efficiently,  but  he  is 
troubled  again  by  a  sense  of  danger  unless  he  win  the 
favor  of  the  party  potentates  by  rendering  such  political 
service  as  may  be  exacted  of  him.  That  this  danger 
really  exists  I  will  not  assert.  But  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension, created  by  the  things  I  have  been  describing, 
very  extensively  does  exist,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  produce 
demoralizing  effects  most  hurtful  to  the  service. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  to  justice  those  who 
have  violated  the  law  by  the  levying  of  assessments  in 
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the  case  mentioned  as  well  as  in  another  case,  on  the 
ground  of  an  opinion  recently  rendered  by  ex- Senator 
Edmunds,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  reported  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  hoped  that  a  salutary  example  will  be 
made  of  the  guilty  persons.  This,  if  successfully  car- 
ried through,  would  indeed,  serve  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  glaring  excesses  in  the  same  line.  But  much 
more  drastic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Administration, 
if  it  wishes  to  demonstrate  its  earnestness  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  merit  system,  will  be  required  to  cure 
that  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  public  service 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  multiplication  of 
places  filled  by  political  influence  as  well  as  by  the  im- 
pimity  with  which  in  so  many  conspicuous  cases  the 
rules  have  been  circumvented  and  the  spirit  of  the  law 
has  been  openly  defied — an  impimity  which  but  too 
easily  is  taken  for  approval. 

In  this  respect,  I  must  confess,  the  paragraphs  in  the 
President's  message  referring  to  the  civil  service,  fail 
to  afford  much  comfort,  for  they  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  sentence — that  everything  is  now  in  satisfactory 
condition.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  cheerful  opti- 
mism betrayed  by  this  utterance  will  not  prevent  the 
President  from  considering  worthy  of  notice  the  inves- 
tigations made  by  this  League  and  the  resulting  reports 
upon  the  happenings  in  various  branches  of  the  service. 
Those  reports,  containing  not  mere  theories  or  infer- 
ences, but  facts,  may  serve  to  open  his  eyes  to  many 
things  of  which,  it  must  be  assumed,  he  was  not  aware 
or  which,  at  least,  he  may  not  have  seen  in  their  true 
character,  when  he  wrote  his  message,  but  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  which  may  induce  him  to  apply  the  appro- 
priate remedies  and  to  retrieve  the  grievous  missteps  we 
have  now  to  deplore. 

The  picture  of  the  retrograde  tendencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  which  my  duty  to  tell  the  plain  truth  has 
compelled  me  to  draw,  is  relieved  by  some  facts  of  a 
more  encourag^g  nature.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a 
distinct  advance  as  to  the  maintenance  as  well  as  the 
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further  extension  of  the  merit  system  has  been  achieved, 
with  the  valuable  aid  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  civil  service  law.  That  law  not 
only  sweeps  away  the  contrivances  by  which  the  late 
State  administration  sought  to  ''take  the  starch  out  of 
civil  service,"  but  it  places  the  merit  system  throughout 
on  the  firm  basis  of  well-ordered  regulations,  securing 
to  it  a  practicable  machinery,  and  it  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  operation  over  the  coimties,  in  which  it  had 
formerly  not  been  in  force.  Even  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  sinister  genius  of  Tammany  Hall  devotes 
itself  with  the  accustomed  zest  and  skill  to  the  task  of  cir- 
cumventing the  civil  service  law,  and  where  the  local  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  co-operating  with  the  State 
authorities,  has  to  fight  over  every  foot  of  ground,  many 
valuable  successes  have  been  scored — at  least  in  crossing 
iniquitous  schemes  and  in  making  the  ways  of  the  trans- 
gressor duly  hard.  Also  on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, in  San  Francisco,  distinct  progress  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  adoption  of  a  city  charter  providing  for 
the  introduction  of  the  merit  system  in  tiie  municipal 
service. 

But  the  fact  in  which  the  friend  of  civil  service  re- 
form may  find  the  most  cheering  assurance  of  the  tri- 
umph of  his  cause  in  the  future,  consists  in  the  striking 
evidences  of  the  growth  of  that  cause  in  the  favor  of 
public  opinion.  The  time  is  not  far  behind  us  when  civil 
service  reform  was  superciliously  sniffed  at  as  a  whimsi- 
cal notion  of  some  dreamy  theorists  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Even  when  after  the  first  attempt  at  the  practical 
introduction  of  the  merit  system  in  the  Federal  service 
President  Grant  dropped  it  again  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  Congress  to  make  any  appropriation  for  its 
support,  the  people  generally  accepted  the  event  with 
cool  indifference.  There  were  indeed  expressions  of  re- 
gret, but  they  came  only  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  citizens  who  had  become  especially  interested 
in  the  subject.  But  when  six  months  ago  President 
McKinley's  order  curtailing  the  area  of  the  merit  system 
appeared,  the  manifestations  of  popular  disapproval  were 
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far  more  general  and  earnest  than  the  originators  of  the 
measure  had  expected  and  than  the  frienc^  of  the  merit 
systen  had  dared  to  hope.  Not  even  party  spirit,  usually 
so  potent  in  such  cases,  was  proof  against  the  popular 
feeing  of  disappointment,  not  a  few  journals  otherwise 
staunch  partisans  of  the  Administration,  giving  voice 
to  that  feeling  with  remarkable  emphasis. 

The  reason  is  simple.  In  President  Grant's  time 
civil  service  reform  still  appeared  in  this  country  as  a 
new  and  strange  scheme,  running  in  the  teeth  of  the  po- 
litical notions  and  habits  of  half  a  century,  and  clouded 
over  by  the  uncertainties  of  a  doubtful  experiment. 
Now  it  is  a  stranger  no  longer.  The  people  have  made 
its  acquaintance  by  actual  observation.  They  know  that 
it  4s  not  an  idle  fancy,  but  an  eminently  sober  and  prac- 
tical conception ;  that  its  aim  is  to  remedy  real  evils  and 
to  produce  a  real  good,  by  delivering  our  political  life  of 
fatally  demoralizing  influences,  and  by  giving  the  repub- 
lic efficient,  economical,  and  honest  service.  They  Imow 
that  it  pursues  this  aim  by  methods  which  every  intelli- 
gent business  man  standing  at  the  head  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment and  exposed  to  constant  and  promiscuous  pres- 
sure for  employment  would  adopt  for  himself  as 
eminently  business-like.  In  one  word,  they  know  that 
dvil  service  reform  as  embodied  in  the  merit  system  is 
simply  the  application  to  the  public  service  of  the  plain- 
est principles  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty. 
Even  its  enemies  are  at  heart  recognizing  its  virtues. 

This  has  become  so  widely  understood  by  people  of 
all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  propagation 
of  correct  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  the  means  of 
civil  service  reform  is  becoming  from  day  to  day  an 
easier  task  to  the  advocates  of  the  merit  system.  Their 
foremost  duty  is  now  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  opposing 
forces,  which,  seeing  the  futility  of  attacking  civil  service 
reform  on  its  general  merits,  strive  to  cripple  or  pervert 
it  in  the  detail  of  its  operation.  Those  forces  consist  of 
the  small  politicians  who  covet  the  offices  for  their  per- 
sonal advantage,  the  political  leaders  who  seek  to  control 
the  offices  as  party  spoil  in  order  to  hold  together  and  in- 
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crease  their  following,  and  the  unsteady  statesmen  in 
power  who,  while  professing,  often  not  without  sincerity, 
to  be  **also"  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform,  have  indeed 
courage  enough  to  assert  their  professed  principles 
against  their  party  enemies,  but  not  lirmness  enough 
to  maintain  them  against  their  party  friends.  The 
combination  of  these  forces  is  an  old  one.  It  is  expert 
in  its  business,  and  it  will  never  do  to  underestimate  its 
strength.  How  formidable  it  may  become,  we  have  in 
these  days  again  had  occasion  for  observing. 

But,  however  powerful,  it  is  far  from  being  invinci- 
ble. We  cannot  forget  that  against  the  same  old  com- 
bination the  civil  service  reform  movement  has  won  all 
its  successes,  one  after  another,  during  periods  of  time 
when  it  was  far  less  intelligently  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  public  opinion  of  the  cotmtry  than  it  is 
to-day.  While  its  friends  have  recently  suflEered  a  griev- 
ous disappointment,  they  have  no  reason  for  being  dis- 
couraged. To  retrieve  the  lost  ground  and  to  advance 
their  cause  further  toward  the  final  constmimation,  they 
have  only  to  follow  their  old  course  with  militant 
courage  and  constancy ;  to  watch  with  keen  vigilance 
the  happenings  in  the  public  concerns  ;  to  gauge  every 
measure  taken  by  those  in  power  by  the  true  standard, 
recognizing  gladly  every  step  forward,  and  permitting 
nothing  to  pass  that  is  not  genuine  ;  to  aid  the  authori- 
ties whenever  possible  with  information  and  candid 
counsel ;  to  expose  to  the  public  eye  the  abuses  they 
discover,  the  correction  of  which  is  refused  ; — ^in  one 
word,  to  tell  the  people  the  truth  without  favor  and 
without  fear.  A  resolute  and  persevering  appeal  to 
public  opinion,  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  such 
a  ipeople  as  ours,  will  not  be  in  vain.  So  good  a  cause, 
supported  by  dauntless  devotion,  can  never  fail. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


German  House,  December  14,  1899. 

2  p.  M. 

The  President  took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  made  an  oral  report  reviewing  certain  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  work  of  his  office  during  the  year,  and 
the  relations  of  the  League  with  Congress  and  Executive 
officers,  in  matters  concerning  the  reform  of  the  national 
civil  service. 

In  the  course  of  this  report  the  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter 
kad  been  addressed  to  President  McKinley  under  date  of 
March  30,  last,  adding  a  final  protest  against  the  reduction  of  the 
area  of  the  competitive  classified  service,  then  proposed,  and 
■rging  that  the  civil  service  law  be  maintained  and  extended  in 
its  operation — rather  than  restricted — wherever  practicable. 
On  May  29,  however,  an  Executive  order  had  been  issued,  re- 
moving approximately  ten  thousand  offices  and  positions  from 
the  classified  service,  or  from  the  competitive  class  within  that 
service,  and  changing  the  rules  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
increase  materially  the  opportunities  for  appointments  without 
examination,  to  positions  remaining  nominally  competitive. 
This  order  had  been  reviewed  in  a  public  statement  made  on 
behalf  of  the  League  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
accuracy  of  certain  of  the  Committee's  allegations  having  been 
questioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  open  letter 
kad  been  addressed  to  that  officer  by  the  Siecretary,  substan- 
tiating what  had  been  said,  and  setting  forth  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  order,  and  certain  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  promulgation,  in  greater  detail.  Further  public  corres- 
pondence had  followed,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the 
League,  in  full,  at  this  meeting.  During  the  six  months  since 
the  date  of  the  President's  order,  investigations  had  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  League,  concerning  the  [tactical  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  altered  rules,  and  concerning  appoint- 
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ments  made  through  methods  other  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  civil  service  act,  in  the  war  emergency  forces  of  the  War 
and  Treasury  departments,  the  Census  Bureau,  and  other 
branches.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  would  be  made  public 
in  detail  by  the  Special  Investigating  Committee. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  asking  permission  for  an  agent  of  the 
League  to  examine  and  copy  the  record  of  appointments  in 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  war  emergency  acts,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declined  to  permit  such  exami- 
nation on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Department 
to  furnish  information  concerning  such  appointments  only  to 
Congress  or  to  a  co-ordinate  Executive  Department,  although 
lists  of  appointments  in  other  branches  of  the  Department  had 
been  furnished  to  the  League  on  previous  occasions,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Appointment  Division.  The  correspondence 
on  this  subject  the  Secretary  read. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  referring  to  that  portion  of 
the  Secretary's  report  bearing  upon  the  failure  of  the  League 
to  secure  access  to  the  record  of  "  emergency  "  appointments 
under  the  war  acts,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

The  League  pronounces  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
refusing  access  to  public  records  relating  to  matters  of  public  concern,  a 
violation  of  the  undoubted  right  of  citizens  in  a  free  country  to  learn « from 
official  sources,  how  faithfully  the  public  servants  they  pay  administer 
the  laws.  The  force  of  the  reason  assigned  for  this  refusal  is  gravely 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  similar  information  had  been  previously  fur- 
nished to  the  League  by  the  Department  under  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  refusal  exposes  to  reasonable  suspicion  the  good 
faith  of  the  officials  responsible  for  it,  and  suggests  the  existence  of 
abuses  which  the  records  withheld  from  inspection  might  disclose,  and 
we  demand  that  this  unworthy  policy  of  concealment  and  secrecy  be 
abandoned. 

The  President  announced  the  business  next  in  order  to  be 
the  reception  of  reports  from  representatives  of  local 
Associations. 

Reports  were  then  received  as  follows : 

For  Connecticut,  Gen.  William  A.  Aiken : 

"Owing  to  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Prof.  Henry  W.  Famam,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven  Civil  Service  Conunission,  and  to  the  non-reply 
to  my  requests  for  a  report  of  progress  from  his  acting  successor,  I  am 
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Qsable  to  present  to  the  League  anything  more  than  impressions,  derived 
from  incidental  sources  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made,  since  the 
date  of  my  report  at  our  previous  annual  meeting,  in  the  administration 
of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  under  the  new  charter  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven. 

**  From  the  sources  above  referred  to  I  gained  the  impression  that  the 
improvement  noted  all  along  the  line  in  Prof.  Famam's  letter  of  last  year 
has  continued,  to  the  great  betterment  of  the  city  administration,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  to  the  continued  satisfaction  of  the  heads  of  administrative 
departments. 

'*  I  regard  the  New  Haven  experiment  as  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  in  their  pending  and  future  charter 
amendments." 

For  New  York  State  and  City,  the  Secretary : 

••  We  are  able,  the  present  year,  to  report  some  very  satisfactory  ad- 
vances in  New  York  State.  At  the  time  the  League  last  met  our  civil 
service  system  was  very  much  disordered.  In  the  State  service,  applying 
to  the  various  State  departments  and  institutions,  we  had  the  very 
▼iciotis  law  framed  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Black,  and  passed 
throogh  his  influence,  which  subsequently  bore  his  name.  The 
features  of  this  reactionary  piece  of  legislation  have  often  been  de- 
scribed, and  I  need  not  refer  to  them  here. 

**  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  had  in  operation  a  set  of  rules  framed 
by  the  Tammany  administration  in  pursuance  of  the  civil  service  sections 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  which,  our  Courts  had  held,  superseded 
the  *' Black  Act"  within  the  consolidated  territory.  In  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  State  we  had  the  old  system  of  1883,  revived  by  an  act 
amending  the  '*  Black  Act."  passed  in  March  of  1898.  This  situation 
led  to  much  confusion,  and  to  many  contests  in  the  Courts.  It  was 
by  the  Association,  in  New  York  City,  that  the  Tammany  rules 

invalid  after  March,  1898,  not  having  received  the  approval  of  the 
State  Commission  as  the  act  of  that  month  required.  Just  as  the  Asso- 
cfaition  had  won  a  final  victory  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  this  point  the 
Legislature  passed  a  new  law  in  the  framing  of  whic/2  the  Association 
had  been  much  concerned,  which  did  away  with  all  the  previously  ex- 
isting statutes,  setting  in  their  place  one  comprehensive  system  of 
law,  with  nniform  application,  and  embodying  many  improvements  in 
detail  soggested  by  the  experience  of  the  past  decade.  For  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  movement  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  give  full  credit 
to  Goremor  Roosevelt,  who  recommended  legislation  of  the  sort  in  his 
first  annual  message,  and  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  secure  its  favor- 
able consideration.  The  new  act  brings  all  classes  of  positions  within 
the  classified  service,  except  those  of  the  highest  order.  It  requires 
competition  for  all  classified  places  except  where  experience  has  shown 
that  competition  is  not  practicable,  and  for  the  Labor  service  it  requires  a 
very  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  registration,  the  honest  uphold- 
ing of  which  will  leave  little  or  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  political  or 
personal  favor.     In  order  to  secure  uniformity,  city  boards  are  required 
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to  submit  their  rules  for  approval  t»  t.h>j.  State  Commission,  and  where 
the  Mayor  of  u  cii/  faila  iu  jlc:  'pruiupU),  l4.c  oiaie  lioard  may  appoint  a 
Co:i. mission  tu  frame  proper  rules. 

**  The  inhibition  upon  payments  of  salary  by  fiscal  officers  to  per- 
sons appointed  without  compliance  with  the  law  is  greatly  strengthened, 
and  the  rights  of  citizens  to  go  to  the  Courts  for  proper  enforcement  are 
extended. 

*'The  Municipal  Commission  in  New  York  City,  failing  to  frame 
rules  that  were  acceptable  to  the  State  authorities,  held  a  conference 
with  the  State  Board,  as  the  result  of  which  some  concessions  were  made 
on  both  sides,  and  a  fairly  acceptable  set  of  rules  put  together.  These 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  declined  to  approve.  The  re- 
sult was  that  under  the  authority  given  by  the  act,  the  State  Board 
framed  the  rules  independently,  making  them  much  stronger  and  better. 
These  rules  have  been  in  full  force  since  the  nth  of  July.  The  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  manner  of  administering  the  service  is  already  most  mani- 
fest. Throughout  the  State  the  smaller  cities  have  also  accepted  many 
improvements  suggested  by  the  State  Board,  and  although  there  is  still 
some  friction  in  putting  the  rules  in  force  where  previously  they  had  been 
a  dead  letter,  there  is  constant  advancement. 

"  A  feature  of  the  new  act  is  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
larger  counties,  and  these,  it  is  promised,  will  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  the 
State  Commission  is  able  to  provide  the  machinery  for  carrying  the  rules 
as  so  extended  into  effect. 

*'  We  still  expect  to  be  obliged  to  bring  occasional  suits  to  secure 
proper  constructions  of  disputed  points.  We  have  been  aided  by  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  volunteer  lawyers,  and  so  far  they  have  met  with  the 
most  gratifying  degree  of  success  in  upholding  our  contentions." 

For  Buffalo,  Henry  A.  Richmond: 

' '  Our  executive  committee  has  held  reg^ular  monthly  meetings  for 
the  last  nineteen  years.  The  committee  has  twenty-one  members,  all  of 
them  enthusiastic  workers.  During  the  last  year  the  special  interest 
has  been  in  relation  to  the  White  Civil  Service  Law,  which  took  effect 
April  19  superseding  the  so-called  'Black  Law.'  The  Buffalo  Com- 
mission, of  which  Mr.  D.  V.  Murphy  is  chairman,  has,  I  think,  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  city  board  in  the  state  to  adopt  rules  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law.  Our  committee  did  not  need  to  interfere  in  the 
framing  of  these  rules,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  they  represent  what 
seems  to  us  the  best  developments  in  civil  service  reform.  These 
rules,  for  the  first  time,  include  in  the  classified  service  the  Chief  of 
Police,  the  Chief  of  Departments,  and  other  heads  of  departments. 
We  could  not  ask  for  better  or  more  stringent  rules  than  the  Buffalo 
Commission  has  prepared  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  public  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  civil  service  law  is  now  so  strong  in  Buffalo  that  all 
six  of  our  daily  papers  approve  these  rules.  The  Labor  Unions  in 
Buffalo  are  especially  strong  in  their  support  of  the  civil  service  law, 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  member  of  oar 
Commission. 
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"Both  the  Buffalo  Association  and  the  Buffalo  Commission  have 
endeavored  to  expedite  the  classification  of  the  county  officers  under  the 
new  law.  Both  have  written  frequently  to  the  State  Board  to  urge  that 
Civil  Service  rules  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  to  Erie  County,  and 
both  have  offered  their  services  to  the  State  Board  in  the  classification  of 
county  ofiBces. 

*'  A  valuable  piece  of  work  accomplished  by  our  association  was  an 
investigation  of  the  Water  Department  by  a  sub-committee,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  C.  Richardson  was  chairman.  This  committee  found  upwards 
of  thirty  employees  illegally  on  the  roll,  all  of  whom  have  since  been 
dismissed.  This  condition  of  affairs  arose  largely  from  a  confusion  of 
legal  opinion  in  regard  to  the  force  of  the  '  Black  Law,*  which  for  a 
time  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties. 

'*  We  think  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  voting  machine  in  Buffalo 
at  the  last  election  was  due  in  part  to  the  strong  recommendations  in 
favor  of  a  similar  voting  machine  made  by  our  Association  three  years 
ago. 

For  Pennsylvania,  R.  Francis  Wood  of  Philadelphia  : 

**  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  not  offer  a  very  encouraging  report  from 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  Federal  Service  in  Philadelphia,  the  heads  of  the 
two  chief  offices,  the  Post  Office  and  the  Custom  House,  are  active 
partisans  and  leaders  of  opposing  factions  in  the  ward  in  which  they 
both  live.  Several  cases  of  violation  of  the  law  or  rules  in  their  respect- 
ive offices  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Association,  the  most 
flagrant  of  which  was  that  of  the  removal  of  five  employees  of  the  Ap- 
praiser's office,  on  charges  which  were  so  frivolous  and  so  unsupported 
by  evidence,  that  the  men  were  reinstated,  only,  however,  to  be  after- 
wards discharged  without  a  hearing,  their  immediate  superior  admitting  to 
them  that  the  political  pressure  for  their  places  was  too  great  for  him  to 


•*  I  submit  a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  enclosing  its 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  the  ('.om 
mission  declares  its  belief  that  there  had  been  three  distinct  violations 
of  the  law  in  these  discharges.     The  Secretary,  however,  in  his  letter, 
refuses  to  reopen  the  case. 

••  I  have  to  report,  further,  that  Philadelphia  is  also  suffering  in  its 
Municipal  Service,  that  the  new  Mayor  has  made  several  discharges  of 
excellent  officers  without  good  reason,  and  that  appointments  have  been 
made  that  are  governed  entirely  by  personal  or  partisan  considerations 
and  that  have  generally  been  from  exceedingly  poor  material.  The 
Pennsylvania  Association  intends  to  resume  actively  the  distribution  of 
litermtnre,  especially  among  young  men.  whose  participation  in  its  future 
work  is  peculiarly  desirable.'* 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  member,  the  correspondence  relative 
to  the  alleged  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  in  the 
customs  service  in  Philadelphia,  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Wood,  was  referred  to  the  Special  Investigating  Commit- 
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tee.     The  order  of  reports  for  Associations  was  then  resumed, 
as  follows : 

For  Cincinnati,  Charles  B.  Wilby : 

"  Cincinnati  has  seen  recently  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
spoils  system  will  always  react  upon  its  friends.  This  is  an  old  story, 
whtch  has  been  heard  again  and  again,  but  perhaps  the  recital  here  ojf 
the  Cincinnati  version  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  disease 
which  is  the  result  of  poison  can  be  cured  until  the  patient  is  rid  of  the 
posion,  and  no  municipal  ailment  which  is  the  result  of  the  spoils  system, 
as  all  are  more  or  less,  but  generally  more,  can  be  cured  until  that  poison 
is  thoroughly  eliminated.  Four  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
broke  out  in  one  of  those  spasms  of  revolt  which  occasionally  occur 
in  boss  ridden  communities.  There  was  a  fusion  between  Democrats, 
Independent  Republicans,  disappointed  office  seekers,  and  all  manners 
of  discontent  with  the  *  Boss.'  We  all  helped,  civil  service  reformers 
and  disgruntled  ward  workers,  all  fighting  together  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  the  result  was  that  the  machine  was  smashed  and  every  office 
from  the  Mayor  down,  in  that  and  the  succeeding  election,  was  turned 
over  to  the  fusionists.  Thereupon,  instead  of  putting  into  practice 
their  good  words  against  the  chief  source  6f  bossism,  the  victors  im- 
mediately began  to  divide  the  spoils  in  the  most  approved  spoilmen's 
fashion.  With  a  few  exceptions,  whom  some  of  the  better  element 
were  able  to  save  from  the  headsman,  every  appointee  of  the  boss  was 
thrown  out,  thereby  depriving  our  community  of  the  services  of  many 
servants  whose  experience  had  made  them  valuable,  and  whose  only 
fault  was  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  an  illegitimate  system  of  ap- 
pointment. Their  places  were  forthwith  filled  with  men  in  the  main 
wholly  inexperienced,  whose  selection  was  the  result  of  the  same  meth- 
ods which  the  so-called  reformers  had  so  vociferously  denounced  before 
the  election,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  power  of  appointment 
was  now  vested  in  a  self  constituted  oligarchy  of  fusionists,  instead  of  in 
its  predecessor,  the  Boss.  The  natural  result  was  a  gradually  grow- 
ing discontent  among  the  people,  who  began  to  suffer  in  some  instances 
from  even  a  poorer  public  service  than  the  Boss  had  furnished.  The 
glaring  unfitness  of  certain  appointments,  and  the  palpable  use  of  puU 
in  securing  them,  disgusted  the  good  citizen,  and  gradually  he  could  be 
heard  to  say.  '  If  this  is  reform  I  want  no  more  of  it.  We  were  better 
under  the  old  Boss,  who,  at  least,  knew  his  business,  etc,'  and  at  the 
election  two  years  ago  the  same  old  Boss  and  his  old  guard  were  suc- 
cessful and  recaptured  practically  all  of  the  offices  then  to  be  filled,  and 
the  net  result  of  this  campaign  was  that  the  word  *  reform '  became  a 
reproach  and  the  Boss  regained  much  of  his  former  power.  At  the  elec- 
tion this  year,  however,  there  were  complications  which  prevented  his 
success,  and  consequently  we  have  what  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent 
delegation  from  Hamilton  County  to  the  Legislature,  which  may  help 
us  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  reformation  of  our  civil  service.  We  have 
heretofore  introduced  two  different  bills  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
which  was  defeated  four  years  ago,  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  while 
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the  other  was  swamped  in  the  storm  over  the  election  of  United  Satates 
Senator  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  hence  was  never  voted  on.  At  the 
last  session,  however,  a  commission  was  provided  to  revise,  amend  and 
modify  the  municipal  laws  of  the  State  and,  happily,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  this  commission  two  learned  gentlemen,  who  are 
thorough-going  and  sincere  civil  service  reformers.  In  the  draft 
charter  bill  included  in  their  report,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature,  they  have  embodied  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  the  merit  system  in  our  municipalities  in  a  very  effect- 
ive manner,  and  if  these  provisions  are  enacted  into  law  we  shall  be  able 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  that  Ohio  has  at  last  come 
op  oat  of  the  darkness  and  has  joined  those  states  which  have  laid,  in 
the  bedrock  of  the  merit  system,  the  only  sure  foundation  for  good 
fpoTcmiiicnt* 

For  Missouri,  A.  L.  Berry,  of  St.  Louis : 

•*  Attached  to  the  platform  upon  which  our  Honorable  Mayor,  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  our  present  city  officials,  took  office,  I  find  these 
significant  lines : 

••  •  We  further  earnestly  recommend  to  our  city  officials  the  merit 
system  for  all  our  city  employees.' 

'•  Somewhere  in  the  progress  to  the  City  Hall,  this  good  assurance 
most  have  been  lost,  for  shortly  after  the  election  of  the  Mayor  I  called 
apon  h*m  to  enlist  his  co-operation  in  having  our  Charter  so  amended 
as  to  embrace  a  provision  known  as  the  "  Merit  System  Amendment," 
and  I  was  told  not  only  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
provision,  but  that  *'  he  would  not  touch  it  with  a  ten  foot  pole." 

•'Civil  Service  rules  can  be  introduced  under  our  city  government, 
and  their  provisions  made  mandatory,  only  through  an  amendment  to 
onr  Charter,  submitted  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people  through  the  Munici- 
pal Assembly,  and  it  may  be  said,  at  least,  that  this  issue  will  probably 
be  the  controlling  one  in  our  next  municipal  campaign. 

**  Our  business  men,  our  working  classes,  our  citizens  generally,  all 
recognize  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  this  reform.  No  matter  how 
they  may  differ  with  reference  to  other  public  questions,  they  admit  that 
tliey  can  rally  with  equal  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  **  Merit  System." 

••  Any  one  living  near  to  the  twentieth  century,  appreciates  that  the 
atmosphere  is  crisp  with  the  keen  air  of  rivalry,  that  every  pursuit  is 
geared  to  its  highest  point,  and  that  efficiency,  to-day,  is  the  only  assur- 
ance of  permanent  advantage  in  any  commercial  or  economic  field.  Oar 
manicipal  government  cannot  be  left  much  longer  to  the  spoilsman  and 
political  boss  ;  our  people  may  be  depended  on  to  demand  that  every 
department  and  every  employee  shall  meet  the  test  of  proper  qualifica- 
tion and  wear  the  badge  of  fitness. 

*'  The  Merit  System  has  very  clearly  caught  the  minds  of  ourcitisens 
and  is  recognized  as  the  necessary  foundation  to  any  lasting  improve- 
ment. Oar  city  government  is  still  gpreatly  under  the  influence  of  par- 
tban  politics,  but  the  constant,  persistent,  fearless  discussion  of  munici- 
pal questions — among  which  this  stands  with  us  first — is  having  a  most 
netlthfal  effect. 
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"  We  may  not  correct  our  present  evils  with  one  gjeat  overthrow,  bat 
we  are  becoming  fairly  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  radical 
improvement  under  the  spoils  system,  and  no  change  in  our  Charter 
looking  to  the  increase  of  taxation  or  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
revenues,  will  be  accepted,  unless  the  amendments  provide  as  well  for 
civil  service  reform ;  and,  once  firmly  established  in  the  municipal 
government  of  St.  Louis,  the  system  will,  we  believe,  soon  prevail 
throughout  the  State. 

"  I  am  happy  to  assure  this  assemblage,  and  especially  the  officers  of 
the  National  League,  that  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and  throughout  the 
State,  are  loyal  to  your  cause. ' 

Bnef  reports  were  also  made  for  Massachusetts,  by  Richard 
Henry  Dana;  for  Cambridge,  by  W.  W.  Vaughan;  for 
Maryland,  by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  and  for  Indiana,  by 
Lucius  B.  Swift. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Denver,  and  from  the  President 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  San  Francisco  with  reference 
to  recent  movements  in  favor  of  the  merit  system  by  charter 
amendments  in  their  respective  cities,  resulting,  in  the  latter 
case,  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  sys- 
tem by  popular  vote.* 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : 

"  The  Competitive  Plan  in  the  Filling  of  Offices  of  the 
Higher  Grades."  by  Silas  W.  Burt,  of  New  York;  t 

"  Civil  Service  Reform  as  a  Factor  in  Municipal  Reform," 
by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia;  read  by  Mr.  R. 
Francis  Wood. 

On  motion  the  League  then  adjourned. 


German  House,  December  15,  1899,  10  a.  m. 

The  League  reconvened  at  10  o'clock. 

The  business  in  order  being  the  annual  election  of  officers. 
The  President  called  Gen.  Aiken  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  as  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  and  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  vote  of  the  League  for  the  re-election  of 

♦  Page  69.     f  Page  53. 
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Mr.  Schurz.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  various  members, 
and  carried  unanimously.    The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot,  and 

Mr.  Schurz  was  declared  elected.  After  a  brief  address,  in 
which  Mr.  Schurz  expressed  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the 
League  will  prove  as  prosperous  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  he  resumed  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  re-election  for  one  year  of  the  present 
Vice-Presidents,  as  follows  : 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston ;  Augustus  R.  Mac- 
Donough,  New  York  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  New  York; 
J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore;  Henry  Hitchcock,  St.  Louis; 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  Philadelphia ;  Franklin  McVeagh,  Chi- 
cago; Most  Rev.  P.  H.  Ryan,  Philadelphia;  William  Potts, 
New  York. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot,  and  the  gentlemen  named 
were  declared  elected. 

The  President  announced  that  Col.  J.  W.  Ela,  who  had  been 
absent  during  the  order  of  reports  for  local  associations,  at  the 
session  of  yesterday,  would  now  submit  the  report  for  Chicago. 
Col.  Ela  reported  as  follows  : 

"There  are  encouraging  features  in  the  condition  of  civil  service 
reform'  in  Chicago  this  year,  although  these  features  relate  rather  to  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  than  to  its  practical  operation. 

••  The  Democratic  party,  which,  last  fall,  lost  the  county  election  on 
a  platform  which— probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
reform — specifically  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  civil  service  law,  was 
remarkably  successful  this  spring  in  the  city  election  on  a  platform  which 
specifically  endorsed  the  civil  service  law  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
necessity.  This  six  months'  conversion  was  probably  too  young  to 
account  for  the  entire  increase  in  the  Democratic  vote,  but  many  influen- 
tial citizens,  of  both  parties  supported  that  ticket  on  account  of  its  new 
attitude  towards  the  reform,  and  with  the  expectation  that  its  success 
would  mean  definite,  aggressive  action  against  the  hungry  crowd  which 
hangs  on  the  skirts  of  every  local  administration  and  tempts  even  the 
mo%t  conscientious  official  into  an  "easy"  construction  of  the  law. 

•*  This  administration  has  done  much  towards  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
the  platform.  The  Mayor  has  surrounded  himself  with  an  excellent 
cabinet — composed  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  departments.  The 
Comptroller,  Corporation  Counsel  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(the  latter  being  the  head  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  department) 
strongly  favor  the  merit  system  and  its  effective  execution.  With  such 
am  as  these  in  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  city's  work  there  ougl.i  to 
be  no  question  at>out  the  faithful  execution  of  this  law. 
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•*  The  Corporation  Counsel  supported  the  law  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  when  he  was  alderman,  and  the  several  opinions  relating 
to  the  law  which  have  come  from  that  office  since  his  appointment  have 
uniformly  sustained  it,  and  given  a  liberal  construction  to  the  sections 
submitted  in  time  to  secure  their  enforcement.  It  might  seem  as  if  there 
would  be  little  room  for  a  lawyer's  personal  prejudice  in  his  considera- 
tion  of  a  question  of  law  ;  but  we  are  having  an  experience  in  Chicago 
of  how  the  opinions  of  honest  lawyers  may  differ  according  to  the 
attitude  in  which  they  approach  the  question. 

* '  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  city 
administration  are  not  quite  satisfied.  They  complain  that  there  is  not 
that  vigorous  execution  of  details  which  the  promise  of  the  platform  led 
them  to  expect.     But  the  administration  is  young.     There  is  yet  time. 

**  Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  since  the  passage  of  the  County  Civil  Service  Act,  regarding 
the  execution  of  that  act.  The  Association  appointed  a  committee  to 
iuTestigate,  and  it  appears  from  their  report  that  the  committee  found 
that  the  enforcement  of  this  county  law,  at  certain  times,  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

*  *  This  County  law  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  county  service,  includ- 
ing,  however,  the  County  Hospital.  It  was  passed  at  the  same  session 
of  the  Legislature  at  which  the  city  law  was  passed,  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  city  law,  and  the  provisions  of  the  two  laws  are  practically 
the  same.  The  reason  for  not  including  the  entire  county  service  in 
this  county  law  was,  that  under  the  State  constitution  a  special  act  could 
be  passed  covering  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Cook  County 
Commissioners  ;  whereas  in  order  to  cover  all  the  oounty  institutions 
in  that  county  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  pass  a  general  act, 
including  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  or  all  of  a  certain  class,  or  all 
which  should  adopt  the  act ;  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  session  to  pass 
such  an  act,  even  if  it  could  have  been  passed  at  all.  As  there  was  a 
bill  pending,  and  at  its  second  reading,  regulating  these  special  Cook 
county  institutions,  it  was  thought  best  to  add  the  civil  service  provis- 
ions by  way  of  amendment.  In  this  manner  an  opportunity  was 
furnished  to  test  the  application  of  the  merit  system  to  county  institu- 
tions, with  the  hope  that  if  successful  a  bill  might  be  passed  later 
applying  it  to  all  counties  in  the  State. 

"Cook  County  includes  Chicago  and  several  townships  outside  the 
city.  The  Republicans  have  had  the  county  government  ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  civil  service  acts.  The  city  government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats  for  something  over  two  years.  1  know  of  no 
ethical  standard  by  which  to  balance  the  blame  between  two  parties,  one 
of  which  talked  loudly — in  its  platforms  and  otherwise— of  its  devotion 
to  a  law  which — the  Committee  says — it  was  slack  in  enforcing,  while 
the  other  demanded  its  repeal  and — the  first  party  says — was  also  slack 
in  its  enforcement.  At  all  events  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  situation  to 
weaken  the  faith  of  the  civil  service  reformers  in  that^essential  article  of 
their  creed — *  Put  not  your  trust  in  politicians.'  " 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Fowler, 
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of  Albany,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  New  York  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  addressed  the  League  with  reference  to  the 
present  methods  of  conducting  examinations  in  the  New  York 
service. 

Mr.  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Special  Investigating 
Committee,  read  the  draft  of  a  proposed  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  Service  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  Mr.  Bonaparte  moved  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  referred  back  to  the  Investigating  Committee 
with  power  to  publish  witn  such  revision,  if  any^  as  they  may 
deem  necessary.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
reported  the  general  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  reform,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  annual  custom,  for  the  League's 
consideration.  General  A.iken  moved  that  the  resolutions  as 
read  be  considered  seriatim,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
The  resolutions  were  re-read,  and,  after  slight  amendment, 
ado{ited  unanimously  in  the  following  form : 

I.  The  League  regards  the  order  issued  by  the  President  on  the 
SQth  of  May  last,  withdrawing  several  thousand  places  from  the  classified 
service  and  relaxing  the  rules  intended  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law,  as 
the  first  unmistakable  backward  step  taken  by  a  Federal  Administration 
since  the  Civil  Service  Law  was  passed.  The  injurious  effects  of  this 
cvder  have  already  been  seen ;  in  the  demoralization  of  many 
parts  of  the  Federal  service  ;  in  the  encouragement  of  the  enemies  of 
reform  in  their  efforts  to  cripple  the  merit  system  and  secure  a  farther 
relaxation  of  the  rules  ;  and  in  widespread  distrust  of  the  promises  of  the 
President  and  the  party  in  power  to  enforce  and  extend  the  Civil  Service 


Specific  illustrations  of  these  effects  are  set  forth  in  the  reports  of 
oar  Special  Committees. 

II.  The  League  believes  that  grave  injury  has  also  been  done  to 
the  merit  system  by  the  unnecessary  exemption  of  large  classes  of 
positions,  under  the  War  Emergency  Acts,  from  the  requirements  of 
competitive  examination. 

in.  We  regret  that  the  pledge  of  the  party  in  power  to  extend  the 
Civil  Service  Law  wherever  practicable,  has  not  been  observed  in  regard 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  either  by  the  requirements  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  census,  or  by  executive  action  in  the  choice  of  a  director  willing  to 
employ  competitive  methods  in  the  appointment  of  his  subordinates. 

We  believe  that  the  retention  of  patrona^^e  in  this  Bureau  will  result 
as  in  the  case  of  the  last  census  ;  in  increased  wastefulness  and  inetfici- 
ency ;  in  the  demoralization  of  the  force  employed  ;    in  the  diminished 
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value  of  the  census  so  taken  ;  and  in  the  lack  of  public  confidence  in  its 
accuracy  and  impartiality. 

IV.  We  also  regret  that  the  President  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  assur- 
ances given  by  him  to  a  Committee  of  the  League  of  his  intention  to  in- 
clude in  the  classified  service  a  much  larger  number  of  places  than  those 
withdrawn,  but  on  the  contrary  has  included  none  whatever.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  such  extensions  may  yet  be  made  at  no  distant  day. 

V.  The  inefficiency  and  the  recurrence  of  scandals  in  the  Indian 
Service  can  be  removed  only  by  withdrawing  the  office  of  Indian  Agent 
from  the  sphere  of  Congressional  patronage.  Although  the  appointment 
of  such  agents  is  subject  to  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent has  full  power  to  devise  for  his  own  guidance  a  suitable  system  of 
competitive  exammations  and  promotions  for  such  places.  The  clerical 
force  of  the  Indian  Service  itself  would  supply  many  excellent  men  for 
the  higher  post  of  Indian  Agent,  and  from  the  ranks  of  agents  the  in- 
spectorships might  often  be  filled. 

The  restoration  of  all  the  places  in  that  branch  of  the  service  ex- 
cepted from  classification  by  the  recent  order  is  especially  necessary  to 
the  public  interest.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  spoils  sys- 
tem has  proved  the  bane  of  the  Indian  service. 

VI .  Experience  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  reform  thorough, 
radical  and  complete  in  the  Consular  Service,  and  we  ask  of  Congress 
such  appropriate  legislation  and  of  the  President  (until  this  leg^islation  be 
obtained)  such  reasonable  rules  for  his  own  guidance  in  appointments  as 
will  secure  us  a  service  worthy  of  the  country,  and  able  to  promote  in- 
telligently our  vast  and  varied  commercial  interests. 

VII.  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  League  to  pass  upon  the 
rightfulness  or  wisdom  of  territorial  extension,  but  we  demand  that  if  any 
lands  be  brought  under  our  dominion,  public  office  therein  be  consistently 
treated  as  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. To  abuse  the  public  service  of  dependent  provinces,  in  the  interest 
of  American  parties  or  politicians,  would  constitute  a  crime  against  civil- 
ization and  humanity,  disgraceful  to  our  Republic.  As  a  safeguard 
against  this  shame  and  calamity,  we  urge  that  in  the  organization  of  any 
government,  which  may  be  established  in  such  territory,  adequate  pro- 
vision be  made  for  a  non-pirtisian  service  recruited  through  open  com- 
petition and  assured  of  promotion  through  merit  and  of  continued  em- 
ployment during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  The  President  alone, 
without  additional  legislation,  has  the  authority  to  make  all  reasonable 
regulations  for  executive  appointments 

VIII.  We  ask  Congress  to  remove  the  legislative  restriction  upon 
the  consolidation  of  post  offices,  to  the  end  that  the  department  may 
apply  the  merit  system  to  minor  offices,  wherever  practicable*  by  making 
them  branches  of  larger  offices,  and  filling  them  from  the  cleri- 
cal force  the  ein.  The  withdrawal  of  fourth  class  postmasterships  from 
patronage  would  remove  one  of  the  most  formidable  remaining  bulwarks 
of  the  spoils  system. 
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IX.  The  League  rejoices  in  the  substantial  progress  made  in  civil 
service  reform  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  passage  of  an  effective 
reform  law,  and  heartily  commends  Governor  Roosevelt  for  his  distin- 
guished public  service  in  aiding  to  restore  the  merit  system  which  had 
been  seriously  impaired  by  his  predecessor.  The  League  expresses  its 
satisfaction  at  the  action  of  Governor  Wolcott.  of  Massachusetts,  in  ex- 
tending the  classified  service,  and  in  resisting  the  insidious  attempt  made 
to  cripple  the  merit  system  in  that  State. 

We  also  rejoice  in  the  renewed  evidences  of  public  interest  in  civil 
service  reform.  This  interest  is  as  clearly  manifested  by  the  general  re- 
gret and  dissatisfaction  which  has  followed  the  President's  order  of  May 
29,  as  it  was  shown  in  the  general  approval  which  had  greeted  his  pre- 
▼ious  order  forbidding  removals  from  the  classified  service  except  for 
stated  cause. 

We  confidently  rely  upon  public  opinion  to  effect  the  ultimate  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  to  all  branches  of  our  National,  State  and 
Municipal  government. 

Mr.  Wilby,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  submitted  the 
following  report  which,  on  motion,  was  received  and  ordered 
filed: 

To  THE  National  Civil  Servicb  Reform  League  : 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  Auditing  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  have  examined  and  compared  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer*  and  find  them  to  be  correct,  and  that 
the  balance  reported  on  hand  on  December  14.  1899,  is  $56.17. 

Respectfully  submitted,  

CHAS   B.  WILBY, 
R.  FRANCIS  WOOD. 

The  Secretary,  for  the  Special  Committee  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Census  Bureau,  reported  that  copies  of  the  report 
on  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
by  a  force  selected  under  the  patronage  system,  and  setting 
forth  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  competi- 
tive merit  plan  in  organizing  the  present  force,  had  been  sent 
to  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  press,  and  that  every  effort 
had  been  made  to  secure  favorable  action  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Tbe  Census  bill  had  been 
passed,  however,  after  a  deliberate  rejection  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, and  provision  had  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 
supervisors,  statisticians  and  other  clerical  employees  by  the 
Director,  after  such  examination  only  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
President  had  appointed  as  Director,  Ex-Governor  Merriam,of 

•Page  50. 
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Minnesota,  a  selection  understood  to  have  been  made  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  Ten  thousand  applications  for  clerkships  had  been 
received.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  had  offered  the  ser- 
vices of  its  Examining  Boards  for  the  holding  of  examinations 
for  these  but  its  offer  had  not  been  accepted.  On  the  con- 
trary, under  the  system  adopted  only  those  applicants  endorsed 
by  Members  of  Congress  were  admitted  to  examination,  and 
such  examinations  as  were  held  were  of  the  non-competitive, 
or  "  pass"  order  merely.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  with  reference  to  this  practice,;^as 
follows : 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  19,  1899. 

George  McAnenv,  Esq., 

Secretary  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Please  pardon  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  esteemed  communication 
of  October  7,  re^rarding  the  question  of  the  selection  of  a  clerical  force  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  this  Bureau. 

I  desire  to  state  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  as  understood  by 
the  writer,  I  was  authorized  to  prescribe  such  methods  of  examination  as 
would  result  in  securing  a  proper  force  to  perform  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  census  work.  A  system  of  examinations  was  devised » 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director,  and  in  April  regu- 
lar examinations  were  commenced  in  this  city,  which  were  practically 
open  to  all  who  applied.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  make  them  competitive  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  secure  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  the  selection  of  this  force,  a 
sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  do  the  work,  owing  to  the  large  number 
who  would  likely  apply  for  the  privilege  of  examination.* 

The  law  requires  that  the  four  general  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
Census  Act  shall  be  completed  within  two  (2)  years,  and  it  would  take 
nearly  all  that  time  to  examine  all  who  have  applied  for  positions.  The 
system  was, therefore,  adopted,  of  selecting  persons  for  examination  from 
the  different  states  and  territories,  based  on  the  apportionment  plan  now 
in  use  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Thus  far,  nearly  two  thousand 
people  have  been  examined  :  of  these  about  fifty  per  cent,  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  passing  the  examination.  We  now  have  an  eligible  list  of 
about  one  thousand  clerks.    Examinations  are  being  conducted  in  differ- 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  letter  addressed  to  applicants  for  ex- 
amination under  the  plan  adopted  : 

Census  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  12,  1899. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  I 
return  herewith  your  application  for  a  position  in  the  Census  Office. 

In  selecting  the  force  for  this  office,  the  Director  has  decided  to 
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ent  cities  in  the  West  and  South,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  eligible 
list  to  about  two  thousand  clerks. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  add  that  selection  of  persons  to  take  the 
examination  are  made  from  the  various  political  parties,  namely,  Re- 
publicans, Democrats  and  Populists. 

The  main  question,  after  all,  is  the  selection  of  a  competent  cleri- 
cal force  to  carry  on  the  prescribed  work  within  tne  allotted  time.  Re- 
ports have  been  received  from  the  Chief  of  Statistics  and  Division  Chiefs 
that  the  clerks  so  far  selected  have  proven  to  be  thoroughly  efficient.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  as  outlined  above  has  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily so  far,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  any  change. 

^Very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Merriam.  Director. 

In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  reported  for  the  Committee 
that,  while  it  might  undertake  further  correspondence  with 
Director  Merriam,  it  had  no  definite  plan  now  in  view  be- 
yond the  publication  of  the  facts. 

The  Secretary  submitted  copies  of  two  open  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  July  last, 
with  reference  to  the  review  of  the  President's  order  of  May 
29,  published  by  the  League,  together  with  a  letter  of  Secre- 
tary Gage  replying  to  the  first  of  these,  addressed  to  the 
League,  under  date  of  July  14. 

make  an  allotment  to  each  State  and  Territory  of  an  equitable  proportion 
of  the  appointments,  and  then  to  make  a  subdivision  among  the  Con- 
gressional Di^tricts ;  and  as  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
Tarioos  States  and  Districts  are  more  familiar  with  the  qualitications  of 
persons  residing  therein  than  the  Director  of  the  Census,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  ask  them  to  furnish  the  names  only  of  such  persons  as  they  de- 
sire to  be  examined  for  positions  in  the  Census  Bureau  ;  who,  should 
they  pass  successfully  and  are  appointed,  are  to  be  accredited  to  the 
Sexiator  or  Representative  so  recommending  them,  and  charged  to  his 
quota.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  return  your  application,  with  the  in- 
formation that  it  will  not  be  received  for  filing  unless  accompanied  by 
the  request  of  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going statement.  After  such  recommendations  are  received  by  this 
office  the  persons  so  recommended  will  be  given  a  practical  examination 
to  determine  their  fitness  for  the  work. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  next  fall 
for  the  purpose  above  indicated.  You  will  please  be  kind  enough  to 
oommunicate  with  the  Representative  or  one  of  the  Senators  from  your 
State  oa  the  subject  of  your  application. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  F.  Childs, 

CAu/  CUrk. 
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Mr.  Bonaparte  moved  that  this  correspondence  be  referred 
to  the  Special  Investigating  Committee  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  make  such  further  reply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Foulke  moved  that  the  League  approve  and  adopt,  as 
its  own  acts,  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  in  the  correspondence 
referred  to,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion  the  session  then  adjourned. 


German  House,  December  15,  2  p.  m. 

The  League  reconvened  at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  read  a  paper  entitled  ''The 
Spoils  System  in  the  Government  of  Dependencies."* 

The  Secretary,  for  the  Special  Investigating  Committee, 
read  the  preliminary  draft  of  a  report  on  the  Scope  and  Effect 
of  the  President's  order  of  May  29,  as  evidenced  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  civil  service  rules,  as  altered,  since  that  date.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  with  authority  to  publish  after  such  re- 
vision as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Col.  £la  called  the  attention  of  the  League  to  the  fact 
that  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  Consular  Service  has  been 
given  a  new  impetus  through  the  action  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Business  League,  and 
other  bodies  of  like  character,  in  proposing  legislation  for 
adoption  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  He  suggested 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  represent  the  League 
in  this  matter.  After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, moved  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee,  the  number  of  which  he  shall  determine,  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary,  in  co-operation  with  the 
business  and  commercial  organizations  at  present  moving  for 
the  reform  of  the  Consular  Service,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  desired  by  them.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Special  Committee  on 
Superanuation  in  the  Civil  Service,  made  an  informal  report, 
stating  that  the  Committee  is  direeting  its  inquiries  towards 
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discovering  (i)  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  superan nation,  especially  in  the  case  of  employees 
appointed  under  the  civil  service  rules,  have  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and,  {2)  whether  these  evils,  if  they  exist,  do  not 
belong  less  to  the  reformed  civil  service  system  than  they  do 
to  the  **  spoils  system  "  under  which  political  influence  has 
served  to  retain  those  unfit  for  efficient  performance  of  duty. 
On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Welsh,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  report  of  a 
former  committee  on  the  violations  of  law  in  appointments 
and  removals  in  the  Philadelphia  Post-office  under  the  present 
administration  be  included  among  those  published  by  the  In- 
vestigating Committee,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wilby,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  League 
be  extended  to  the  ladies  of  the  German  Club  for  the  generous 
hospitality  extended  by  them  to  the  members  and  visiting  dele- 
gates, and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

General  Aiken,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  League  be  extended  also  to  the  Indiana  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  the  University  Club,  the  German  Club  and 
the  Trustees  of  Plymouth  Church,  for  the  entertainment  and 
many  courtesies  received  from  these  bodies,  and  from  their 
members,  during  the  course  of  the  present  meeting,  and  the 
motion   wascarried  unanimously. 

The  League  then  adjourned. 

Attest:    George  McAneny, 

Secretary, 


On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  14th,  a  reception  to  the 
members  of  the  League  and  visiting  delegates  was  given  by 
the  University  Club  of  Indianapolis,  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Harrison,. President  of  the  club,  receiving.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Friday  the  members  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
German  House  by  the  ladies  of  the  German  Club.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  Bates  House, 
by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Indiana,  at  which 
Lacius  B.  Swift,  of  Indianapolis,  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation, presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by 'Carl  Schurz,  of 
New  York,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  W.  P.  Fishback,  of  Indiana,  and  Herbert 
Welsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 


so 
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The   Competitive   Plan   in    the   Filling    of 
Offices  of  the  Higher  Grades. 


By  Silas  W.  Burt. 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  question  of  civil  service 
reform  differs  in  one  respect  from  the  other  political  ques- 
tions that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  people — it  neither 
touches  closely  their  but^iness  interests,  nor  appeals  to  senti- 
ment or  passion.  Its  economical  aspects,  in  the  reduced  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  its  moral  significance,  seem  remote 
to  the  average  citizen,  whose  practical  contact  with  the  civil 
service  may  be  limited  to  the  letter-carrier.  It  has,  however, 
the  great  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  when  it  engages  popu- 
lar attention  its  reasonableness  and  conformity  with  the  or- 
ganic principles  of  our  government  invariably  persuade  and 
convert.  Because  it  has  seemed  remote  in  importance,  its 
growth  has  been  slow,  as  compared  with  other  policies  more 
sensational  or  affecting  material  interests,  but  unexposed  to 
the  tempests  of  po{)ular  passion  or  selfishness,  it  has  become 
so  well  rooted  that  even  the  spoilsmen  confess,  **  that  it  has 
come  to  stay."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  question  of  national 
policy  is  today  so  firmly  established  as  this,  and  though  in 
the  violent  contention  as  to  other  policies  the  merit  system 
mav  have  its  vicissitudes,  it  cannot  be  overthrown  and  on  it 
mast  finally  rest  our  political  administrative  fabric,  now  exist 
ing  or  whenever  to  be  constructed. 

There  remains  one  contention  of  the  adherents  of  the  pa- 
tronage doctrine,  shared,  too,  by  some  timid  friends  of  the 
merit  system— and  that  is  that  selection  by  open  competition 
is  applicable  only  to  the  lower  grades,  and  must  be  a  failure 
when  extended  to  the  higher  ones.  This  means  that  merit 
and  fitness  for  these  superior  positions  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
civil  service  examinations,  and  consequently  must  remain  the 
prey  of  the  spoilsmen.     \Ve  do  not  believe  this,  for  incontes- 
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tible  reasons,  but,  were  it  true,  the  value  of  our  reform  idea 
and  methods  would  be  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The 
successful  development  of  the  merit  system  has  been  an  evo- 
lutionary process;  a  constant  advance  from  simple  and 
primitive  types  to  more  complex  and  higher  ones — a  process 
that  by  natural  growth  is  healthy  and  ensures  permanent 
results. 

In  the  first  application  of  the  reform  system  to  the  United 
States  service  in  1871,  the  attempt  was  made  to  apply  forthwith 
competitive  methods  to  the  whole  subordinate  civil  service 
below  the  heads  of  departments  and  their  chiefs  of  division. 
This  was  more  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  inadequate 
and  untrained  agencies  at  hand,  and  it  was  also  far  in  advance 
of  any  sustaining  public  sentiment,  as  was  soon  revealed  by 
experience,  and  a  retreat  from  such  an  untenable  position  was 
in  progress  when  the  rules  were  suspended  in  1875.  Mr. 
Eaton,  who  at  that  time  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
fully  recognized  these  restraining  conditions,  and  the  law  of 
1883,  in  the  framing  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  provided 
that  the  initiatory  application  should  be  limited.  The  law  of 
New  York,  enacted  three  months  later,  was  constructed  on 
the  same  general  lines,  but  in  neither  law  was  there  any  pro- 
hibition of  extension  to  the  whole  subordinate  service,  and 
ituch  extension  has  been  gradually  progressive  for  a  decade. 

The  positions  which  are  here  gathered  under  the  general 
term  "  superior,"  differ  in  their  requirements,  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate may  be  said  to  demand  every  kind  of  qualification. 

These  higher  positions  may  be  considered  under  several 
classes — the  first  of  which  comprehends  those  places  found  in 
all  departments  and  offices  where  several  or  many  persons  are 
employed  in  identical  or  cognate  and  related  duties,  and 
which  offices  are  generally  organized  in  separate  divisions 
under  chief  clerks,  not  only  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the 
force  under  them,  but  also  with  the  decisions  of  questions 
arising  in  the  work  of  that  force,  and  in  some  cases  wtth  com- 
munication with  that  part  of  the  public  directly  interested  in 
it.  Such  positions  demand  all  the  qualifications  for  entrance 
to  the  lower  grades  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  decisions 
and  procedure  governing  the  business,  together  with  a  certain 
executive  ability.  It  is  obvious  that  these  positions  can  be 
best  filled  by  promotion  of  those  most  fit  in  the  lower  grades 
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in  the  office,  and  this  rule  applies  to  all  the  ascending  positions 
below  the  head,  in  those  great  departments  having  a  highly 
organized  and  complex  structure.  Often  the  requisite  inform- 
ation and  skill  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  office  itself,  but  if 
none  of  the  subordinates  have  fitted  themselves  by  such 
acquirement,  the  position  can  be  filled  by  an  open  competition, 
with  confidence  that  the  higher  dignity  and  compensation  of 
the  position  will  attract  those  capable  of  soon  mastering  the 
specific  requirements.  Such  a  necessity  would  be  rare,  since 
the  rule  of  promotion  by  offering  the  opportunity  for  an  honor- 
able career  to  fit  and  meritorious  persons,  these  would  be  in- 
duced to  compete  for  entrance  to  the  lower  positions,  and 
constitute  a  safe  reserve  from  which  to  draw.  In  opening 
tucb  positions  to  outside  competition,  the  qualification  ques- 
tioned by  cavillers  would  be  that  of  executive  ability,  concern- 
ing which  more  will  be  said  later. 

The  second  class  comprehends  the  positions  demanding 
professional,  scientific  or  expert  attainments,  and  these  are 
numerous  in  the  ever  increasing  functions  of  government,  and 
cover  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  test  of 
qualifications  for  these  positions,  the  open  competitive  exam- 
inations have  been  invariably  successful  in  obtaining  eligible 
lists  of  quahfied  persons.  The  requisite  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity is  so  precisely  defined,  that  its  absolute  and  relative  pos- 
session can  be  estimated  with  closer  approximation  to  the 
truth  than  in  any  other  class  of  positions.  It  has  been  said 
that  men  eminent  in  their  profession  or  science  would  not  en- 
ter a  competition,  but  this  has  been  proven  not  to  be  by  any 
means  an  invariable  rule,  and  furthermore  it  has  been  found 
that  these  highly  qualified  persons  usually  find  no  attraction 
in  the  meagre  compensation  paid  by  the  government  for  abili- 
ties that  command  a  high  price  in  the  business  world.  There 
might  be  cases  where  some  person  of  recognized  rare  ability 
would  be  willing  to  serve  the  government,  but  not  submit  to 
examination — such  as  a  renowned  geologist  or  professor  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  New  York  civil  service  law  provides  that 
in  such  cases  examination  may  be  waived,  but  such  exceptions 
must  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  with 
reasons  therefor.  The  number  of  such  exceptions  in  the  three 
years  during  which  this  rule  has  existed  have  been  twelve. 

The  scope  of  these  professional  and  expert  positions  in 
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the  United  States  service  has  been  broad,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious  I  will  mention  some  for  which  successful  com- 
petive  examinations  have  been  held  for  the  New  York  State 
service  within  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  State  hospitals,  houses  of  refuge  and  all  other 
charitable  and  corrective  institutions : 

Superintendents. 
Physicians  of  all  grades. 
Stewards . 
Apothecaries. 

In  the  Pathological  Institute : 

Associates  severally  in — 
Pathology, 
Anthropology, 
Psychology, 

Physiological  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology, 
Biology. 
Comparative  Neurology. 

Assistants  to  the  State  Entomologist  and  the  State  Paleon- 
tologist : 

In  the  Agricultural  Departments : 

Assistant  Commissioner, 

Bacteriologists, 

Station  Editor  and  librarian, 

Chemists, 

Milk,  Butter,  Cheese  and  Vinegar  Experts, 

Inspectors  of  Veal  and  of  Bees. 

Under  the  Railroad  Commission : 

Superintendent  of  Grade  Crossings, 
Bridge  Designer  and  Inspector, 
Electrical  Expert. 

Department  of  Public  Works : 

Inspectors  of  Boilers,  Bridges,  Masonry, 
and  other  constmctive  work. 

Every  kind  of  Teachers,  Inspectors  of  Teachers'  Institutes 
and  also  of  compulsory  education.  Examiners  for  Teachers' 
Licenses.  Superintendents  of  Prison  Industries,  including 
Cabinet  Making,  Cloth  Making,  Knitting,  Goodyear  shoe- 
wares  and  School  Furniture.  Law  Clerks  in  the  various 
offices,  including  the  important  one  of  Statutory  Revision 
Commissioners.      Examiners  of  State  Banks.       Architects, 
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Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  Interpreters 
of  the  score  of  European  and  Asiatic  tongues  spoken  by  im- 
migrants into  our  country. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  variety  of  these  high  and 
special  positions,  but  is  fairly  indicative  oi  their  range  and 
character. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  entrance  to  examinations  for 
all  high  grade  positions  is  guarded  by  certain  reasonable  ante- 
cedent conditions;  if  the  position  is  professional,  the  appli- 
cant must  have  been  especially  educated  for  such  profession, 
and  admitted  to  its  practice  in  accordance  with  law,  and  in 
some  cases  have  been  a  practioner  for  a  certain  period ;  if  it  is 
a  position  of  scientific  requirement  much  the  same  evidence 
must  be  produced — if  it  is  a  position  requiring  no  such  edu- 
cational preparation  the  applicant  must  show  such  business 
training  and  experience  as  would  fit  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  these  quali- 
fications may  be  relatively  estimated  in  the  examination  itself, 
and  have  due  weight  in  its  final  results.  Through  this  pre- 
liminary wicket  only  those  presumptively  fit  can  enter,  with 
consequent  economy  in  the  cost  of  examination  and  in  disap- 
pointment through  failure. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  class  of  positions  concerning 
which  the  opponents  of  competitive  examinations  are  most  in- 
sistent as  to  their  impracticability — in  fact  generally  so  insist- 
ent that  they  comprehend  in  it  about  every  position  not 
menial.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  so-called  confidential 
positions^  Those  who  have  had  any  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  service  laws  realize  that  the  term  "  confidential  ** 
is  the  most  elastic  adjective  in  the  vocabulary,  and  generally 
is  intended  to  rival  charity  in  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 
The  number  of  positions  classed  as  confidential  is  being  almost 
constantly  diminished  on  the  roster  of  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  New  York.  There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  real  confidential  relations  in  the  public  ser- 
vice— it  is  public  service  in  all  senses,  and  only  the  highest 
executive  officers  and  the  judicial  officers  have  any  need  of  a 
confidential  subordinate.  The  best  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
these  professions  as  to  confidential  relations  is  found  in  the 
occasional  revelations  as  to  the  method  of  selecting  those 
alleged  to  be  charged  with  them  when  the  positions  are  exempt 
from  examinations.     Not  long  ago,  in  a  new  classification  of 
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the  New  York  City  service,  the  claim  was  made  that  the  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  certain  Commissioners  rendered  services 
of  such  a  confidential  and  delicate' character  that  the  positions 
should  be  exempt,  so  that  they  could  appoint  those  personally 
known  to  them.  Those  charged  with  determining  the  matter 
were  impressed  by  the  strong,  vehement  and  reiterated  asser- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners.  That  very  day,  a 
suit  was  decided  against  these  officials  for  removing  surbordin- 
ates  without  good  cause,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Conunis- 
sioners,  in  examination  in  Court,  had  testified  as  to  these  con- 
fidential appointees  that  they  had  never  known  them  until  sent 
to  them  by  Mr.  Croker  or  his  immediate  representative,  or  by 
some  Tammany  district  leader.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this 
is  typical  of  the  substantial  merits  or  sincerity  about  all  the 
asseverations  and  protestations  as  to  confidential  positions. 

The  qualifications  that  we  are  told  by  the  opponents  of 
competition  cannot  be  tested  by  examination  are  executive 
ability,  trustworthiness  and  character ;  they  say  such  a  test 
is  impracticable — a  mere  fad.  I  would  like  to  say  here  a  word 
regarding  the  reiterated  assertions  of  our  opponents  that  we  are 
theorists,  doctrinaires,  perfectionists,  goody  goodies,  which  and 
other  epithets  are  intended  to  be  derogatory.  Our  purposes  and 
methods  are  in  every  sense  practical — we  do  not  believe  they 
are  perfect,  since  nothing  conceived  or  produced  by  human 
agencies  reaches  that  height.  Our  purpose  is  to  obtain  for 
every  place  in  the  adminstrative  public  service  the  best  man 
attainable — we  do  not  deny  that  in  some  cases  such  a  result 
might  have  been  reached  by  previous  methods,  but  we  assert 
that  then  the  highest  fitness  and  merit  were  seldom  the  con- 
trolling reasons  for  selection.  Our  methods  may  occasionally 
fail  to  get  the  very  best  man,  but  do  secure  a  good  one  and 
do  exclude  unfit  men,  and  working  under  fixed  and  intelligible 
rules  give  satisfactory  and  recorded  reasons  for  every  selection, 
and  protect  the  service  from  the  waste  and  danger  of  caprice, 
favoritism  and  personal  and  partisan  abuse.  All  this  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  practical  and  the  practicable. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  executive  ability  is  a  prime 
requirement  in  the  public  service,  and  is  a  combination  of 
several  qualities,  some  of  them  doubtless  innate,  and  others  ac- 
quired. I  have  known  those  who  deemed  the  term  a 
synonym  for  **  hustling/'  and  they  praised  officers  for  this 
quality  because  they  had  an  aptitude  for  getting  rid  of  business 
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and  business  men  without  much  regard  to  accuracy  or  justice. 
But  \¥hatever  may  be  the  component  traits  that  make  up  ex- 
ecutive abiHty,  thoy  are  not  exercised  in  secret,  but  are  demon- 
strated in  the  open.  They  become  a  part  of  a  man's  repute 
among  the  men  who  know  nini,  and  they  bear  substantial  and 
visible  fruits.  An  appointing  officer  has  no  exclusive  cogniz- 
ance of  such  qualities,  they  are  quite  as  apparent  to  others 
whose  testimony  should  weigh  as  much.  The  repute  and  re- 
cords of  men  who  in  public  or  private  affairs  have  exhibited 
executive  ability  can  be  ascertained  quite  as  well  by  a  civil 
service  commission  as  by  any  appointing  officer,  and  if  there 
is  any  weakness  in  this  dictum  it  is  more  than  repaired  by  the 
almost  universal  fact  that  the  appointing  officer  seldom,  if  ever, 
appoints — as  the  mere  trustee  of  patronage  he  unhesitatingly 
honors  the  drafts  of  the  boss  or  other  potentate  of  the  machine, 
and  the  executive  ability  they  reward  is  generally  exercised  in 
that  misty  political  domain  lying  outside  the  public  service. 

Trustworthiness  is  more  particularly  considered  when  it 
touches  confidential  or  fiduciary  functions,  but  in  reality  is  an 
important  quality  in  all  positions  from  the  highest  down  to  the 
janitor  who  guards  the  office  door  or  has  charge  of  it  in  the 
intervals  of  business.  Where  it  is  considered  in  a  confidential 
sense,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  positions  of  that  character 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  insignificant.  When  the  positions  are 
fiduciary,  that  is  when  the  incumbents  are  charged  with  the 
receipt,  disbursement  or  custody  of  money  or  goods,  a  prudent 
superior  may  exact  a  proper  bond,  which  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  a  responsible  surety  company.  This  is  a  precau- 
tion adopted  now  by  banks  and  other  private  concerns. 

Returning  to  a  consideration  of  trust  or  confidence  in  their 
larger  significance,  I  hold  that  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens 
are  trustworthy  ;  that  in  fact  all  transactions  rest  upon  mutual 
trust,  whether  guaranteed  by  bonds  or  not.  Concerns,  whether 
vast  or  small,  that  employ  assistants,  have  business  incidents 
andmethodsthat  if  revealed  to  their  competitors  or  others  might 
cause  serious  embarrasments  and  losses,  yet  how  seldom  do 
we  hear  of  violations  of  trust  by  the  millions  of  such  employees. 
The  American  citizen  is  trustworthy. 

The  item  of  personal  character  includes  the  quality  of  integ- 
rity just  discussed,  and  also  industry,  temperament  and  personal 
habits.     No  man  is  fit  for  the  civil  service  who  is  indolent,  in- 
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subordinate,  irascible  or  insolent,  or  who  is  uncleanly  or  a 
drunkard,  or  addicted  to  any  phase  of  gross  immorality. 

I  may  appear  to  have  wandered  from  the  exact  limits  of 
my  subject,  but  all  the  qualifications  to  be  secured  and  the 
disqualifactions  to  be  excluded  that  have  been  mentioned 
apply  with  larger  force  to  the  higher  positions.  So  far  as 
character  and  habits  are  concerned,  the  civil  service  method 
of  securing  what  is  desired  and  excluding  what  is  unfit  differs 
in  no  respect  from  what  obtains  in  private  concerns.  It  is  the 
ascertainment  of  a  man's  reputation  and  traits  as  known  by 
those  acquainted  with  him — to  use  a  somewhat  perverted  term 
in  these  days  it  is  his  "record"  as  verified  by  competent 
authority.  The  law  of  competitive  examination  is  in  some 
fields  quite  as  potent  as  that  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
are  all  being  estimated  as  to  our  moral  qualities  by  those  we 
are  in  contact  with,  and  in  the  competition  our  average  and 
relative  standing  on  the  eligible  list — if  one  may  talk  "  shop  ** 
here — is  almost  invaribly  correct. 

A  perfectly  unrestrained  appointing  officer  desirious  of 
getting  a  fit  subordinate  would  verify,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
reputation  of  the  man  to  be  selected,  and  this  is  the  method  of 
the  merit  system.  One  has  no  more  advantage  in  this  than 
the  other,  except  that  a  formal  certification  by  citizens,  who 
know  that  their  vouchers  will  remain  permanently  on  file  as  a 
public  record,  carries  an  impressive  significance  of  responsi- 
bility. In  the  New  York  State  service,  in  cases  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  these  vouchers  are  supplemented  by  compre- 
hensive and  searching  inquiries  addressed  to  all  the  parties  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made  in  any  connection  by  the 
applicant. 

The  supposititious  independent  official  is  confined  to  a  nar- 
row range  in  his  selection,  and  is  apt  to  have  a  single  aspirant 
in  his  eye,  whose  personality  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  whose 
qualifications  he  honestly  believes  are  sufficient — in  fact  he 
very  often  builds  up  the  necessary  qualifications  upon  those  he 
believes  this  aspirant  to  possess.  The  merit  system  opens  the 
place  to  all  citizens  having  the  preliminary  quaifications  of 
citizenship,  residence,  age,  etc.,  and  bestows  it  upon  one  of 
these  who  has  demonstrated  in  the  highest  degree  his  merit 
and  fitness. 

Now — no  matter  what  may  be  the  requirements  of  the 
position — I  assert  that  their  possessors  can  be  obtained  at 
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least  quite  as  readily  by  the  latter  method  as  by  the  former, 
and  with  due  regard,  furthermore,  to  the  civic  privileges  of 
every  citizen  concerned,  and  if  this  be  correct  this  assertion 
has  redoubled  force  as  regards  the  appointment  by  officials 
who  in  fact  do  not  select,  and  this  includes  nearly  all  of  them. 

This  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  in  New 
York  State,  where  positions  of  a  high  grade,  some  of  them 
mentioned  before,  have  been  filled  by  open  competition,  and 
all  of  the  appointees  have  not  only  passed  their  probationary 
terms  but  have  rendered  such  satisfactory  service  that  not  one 
has  been  dismissed.  Among  them  have  been  superintendents 
of  great  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  inmates  ranging  in  num- 
ber from  SCO  to  7,000  each,  and  whose  executive  functions 
are  of  the  highest  importance  and  cover  a  great  range  of 
duties ;  bank  examiners,  who  have  the  examination  of  all  the 
assets,  accounts,  liabilities  and  records  of  the  State  banks,  with 
aggregate  liabilities  of  over  $300,000,000,  a  function  confiden- 
tial in  the  very  highest  sense ;  stewards  of  institutions  who  pur- 
chase and  dispense  supplies  of  various  kinds  of  millions  in  value 
annually ;  physicians,  to  whom  are  committed  the  decrepit, 
imbecile  and  insane  wards  of  the  State,  inspectors  of  and 
teachers  in  every  handicraft,  engineers  and  architects,  and 
scientists.  Does  not  this  experience  prove  that  the  higher 
grades  of  positions  in  the  civil  service  can  be  filled  successfully 
by  open  competition  ?  Furthermore,  does  it  not  prove  that 
equal  success  would  attend  the  application  of  the  same  method 
to  all  the  subordinate  service,  local,  state  and  national — to 
the  consular  service  and  to  such  subordinate  positions  outside 
the  United  States  as  must  be  filled  by  its  citizens  ? 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  in  an  affirmative  answer  to 
these  queries.  But  such  a  result  cannot  be  attained  at  once. 
As  heretofore,  the  development  of  the  merit  system  must  be 
slow  and  deliberate  so  as  to  make  it  sure.  The  varied  require- 
ments of  the  higher  positions  impose  careful  ascertainment  of 
the  proper  prerequisite  conditions  and  of  the  scope  and  meth- 
ods of  the  competitive  tests.  £x|)erience  shows  that  a  gradual 
and  judicious  extension  will  be  sustained  by  an  appreciative 
public  sentiment  so  that  competitive  selection  may  safely  oc- 
cupy the  indicated  field,  and  our  contention  that  admission  to 
the  subordinate  civil  service  shall  be  governed  by  fixed  rules, 
demanding  the  ascertainment  of  the  highest  fitness  and  merit 
attainable  by  tests  open  to  every  citizen,  will  be  fully  justified. 
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The  spoils  System  in  the  Government  of 

Dependencies. 


By  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 


PRESIDENT  Kruger  is  accredited  with  a  prophecy  that  the 
price  paid  for  his  country's  subjugation  ''will  make 
humanity  shudder."  If  he  said  this  he  doubtless  should  have 
known  whereof  he  spoke,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  think  him 
mistaken :  what  may  be  the  destined  end  of  the  present  strug- 
gle in  South  Africa  no  man  may  know ;  if  it  lead  to  an  exten- 
sion of  British  dominion^  this  will  have  certainly  cost  many 
lives  and  much  blood,  but,  so  far  as  there  is  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve, only  the  lives  of  fighting  men  and  only  the  blood  spilt 
in  fair  fight.  To  see  soldiers  slain  by  other  soldiers  in  open 
strife  is  a  grim  reminder  of  this  life's  realities,  but  to  my  mind, 
no  just  cause  for  "  shuddering."  This  war,  like  every  other, 
will  claim  its  meed  of  tears  and  heartaches,  will  add  another 
to  the  unnumbered  proofs  in  human  experience 

'*  That  man  was  made  to  mourn," 
but  again,  like  every  other,  its  outcome,  whatever  this  may  bci 
will  also  prove  that  he  was  not  made  only  to  mourn  or  to 
mourn  forever.  I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that  to 
kill  a  man  is  always  the  least  profitable  use  to  which  he  can 
be  put ;  many  a  life,  neither  useful  nor  edifying  in  itself,  has  so 
ended  as  to  leave  a  well-spring  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
would  think  the  better  of  their  kind,  a  heritage  of  just  pride  to 
all  that  bear  the  name  of  one  who,  indeed,  lived  as  a  fool  and 
a  prodigal,  but  died  facing  his  country's  foes. 

**  Know  well,  when,  in  some  well  fought  fight 
Stout  warriors  heed  their  fate's  stern  call, 
They  fall  like  shooting  stars  at  night 
That  brighten  as  they  fall." 

But  I  see  a  grave  danger  least  the  Twentieth  Century  furnish 
to  the  World  a  spectacle  whereat,  in  very  truth,  "humanity" 
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may  well  shudder,"  the  spectacle  of  the  great  American  repub- 
lic holding  by  the  sword  a  vast  vassal  empire  peopled  by 
dumb,  helpless  millions  of  the  East  and  placing  over  them  as 
rulers  those  among  its  own  citizens  who  are  universally  and 
unhesitatingly  deemed  and  dealt  with  as  the  least  worthy  of 
respect  or  confidence  in  any  of  the  relations  of  private  life,  in 
other  words,  the  creatures  of  our  "  Bosses  "  and  the  satellites 
of  our  "  Rings."  Soon  after  the  protocol  which  ended  hostil- 
ities with  Spain  had  been  signed,  I  expressed  to  an  enterpris- 
ing representative  of  the  Press  who  solicited  my  "  views"  on 
things  in  general  and  the  results  of  the  war  in  particular,  my 
alarm  and  disgust  at  the  prospect  that  poor,  half-civilized 
Malays  should  be  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such 
men  as  the  members  of  our,  then  recently  dethroned,  "  Ring" 
in  Maryland  or  the  worthies  of  the  "  Anti-Civil  Service 
League,"  which,  just  at  that  time,  was  rather  aggressively 
malodorous.  To  one  of  the  most  prominent  newspapers  in  the 
coimtry  these  sentiments  seemed  to  imply  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  American  people,  and  I  was  asked,  in  substance,  to  say 
when  we  had  failed  to  deal  worthily  with  any  burden  imposed 
on  us  by  Providence  in  the  past,  and  why  I  entertained  such 
calumnious  fears  for  the  future  :  it  may  be  well  for  me  now  to 
answer  these  questions. 

As  a  nation  we  have  twice  had  committed  to  us  duties 
which  bear  some  measure  of  analogy  to  that  apparently 
awaiting  us  to-day,  although  in  neither  case  was  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  task  nearly  so  great.  In  1865  we  ruled  as 
conquerors  a  large  part  of  our  own  land,  inhabited  partly  by 
white  men  of  the  same  blood  and  speech  as  ourselves,  partly 
by  black  men  from  whom  we  had  just  stricken  the  shackles  of 
slavery.  We  had  the  strongest  motives  to  wish  well  to  both 
races,  the  most  evident  and  cogent  reasons,  in  our  own  inter- 
est no  less  than  in  theirs,  to  provide  them,  at  a  period  so 
momentously  critical  for  both,  with  the  purest,  most  impartial 
and  most  provident  government  which  the  wit  of  man  might 
devise.  It  were  indeed  a  calumny  to  question  our  good  wUl : 
the  torrents  of  blood  poured  out  on  the  battlefield  in  our  Civil 
War  were  followed  by  no  drop  shed  on  the  scaffold ;  we  had 
fought  with  our  brethren  only  to  compel  them  to  remain 
our  brothers ;  for  a  brief  season  we  ruled  them  by  force  only 
that,  as  soon  as  might  be,  they  should  again  bear  their  share 
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in  ruling  us.  But,  alas !  to  obtain  these  ends,  we  could  do,  or 
at  least  we  did,  no  better  than  to  turn  them  over  to  a  Con- 
gress made  up  of  our  professional  politicians,  that  these  might 
turn  them  over  to  the  carpet-baggers. 

From  the  organization  of  our  Federal  Government  the 
several  Indian  Tribes  have  been  recognized  as  wards  of  the 
Nation :  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their  welfare, 
civilization  and  conversion  to  Christianity  have  been  always, 
and  are  now,  sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  American  people ;  and,  whilst  there  has  been 
often  room  for  no  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  Indian  policy,  in  purpose,  this  has  been  consistently 
just  and  humane.  Yet,  with  all  these  good  intentions  to  pave 
our  pathway  to  the  goal,  we  have  had  "  a  Century  of  Dis- 
honor ",  a  long,  dreary  record  of  scandals  and  broken  faith, 
of  chronic  injustice,  oppression  and  perfidy  in  our  public  officers, 
of  barbarous  vengeance  again  and  again  wreaked  on  a  devas- 
tated frontier,  of  all  the  bloodshed,  suffering  and  outrages  of 
periodic  savage  warfare.  Why  has  all  this  been  ?  Simply  be- 
cause for  a  century  we  entrusted  the  Western  red  man,  as  we 
entrusted  the  Southern  white  man  and  the  Southern  black 
man,  when,  for  a  brief  season,  these  also  were  in  our  power, 
to  those  people  who  in  our  country  make  office  hunting  a 
profession,  under  the  name  of  '^  politics  ",  and  they  acted  after 
their  kind. 

Is  it  then  unreasonable  for  one  who  remembers  the  days 
of  Reconstruction,  who  knows  what  manner  of  men  have  been 
chosen  for  Indian  Agents  or  Inspectors  of  Agencies  as  well  by 
a  Democratic  President  in  the  past  as  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent of  to-day,  when  the  pohtical  patrons  of  such  men,  pa- 
trons who  have  risen  to  prominence  and  gained  power  through 
their  unscrupulous  service  and  need  this  none  the  less  for  the 
future,  can  reward  them  with  opportunities  to  fatten  leech-like 
upon  hapless  folk  beyond  the  seas,  is  it,  I  say,  unreasonable 
to  fear  that  we  may  see  again  what  we  have  too  often  seen 
already  ?  Even  if  we  had  no  special  experience  thus  to  mirror 
what  may  lie  before  us,  would  not  a  mere  glance  at  our  own 
real  rulers,  at  Tammany  and  Tammany's  pupils  and  rivals  in 
our  cities,  at  those  dirty  hands  drawing  the  strings  which  move 
official  puppets  in  our  National  and  State  governments,  would 
not  such  a  glance  reveal  to  any  thoughtful  man  the  shadow  of 
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our  impending  disgrace  and  danger  ?  For,  recollect  well,  the 
cari>et- bagger  pro-consul  in  our  future  subject  provinces  will 
find  himself  in  a  veritable  land  of  promise  for  his  ends.  Major 
Chesney,  after  pointing  out  that,  under  the  patronage  system 
of  appointment  practised  by  the  East  India  Company,  an  un- 
fit official  would  occasionally,  though  rarely,  obtain  an  impor- 
tant administrative  or  judicial  position,  says  of  the  results  : 

**  How  mischievous  might  be  a  man  in  such  a  post  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  considered  that  a  district  officer  was  practically,  in  many 
cases,  removed  from  all  personal  supervision  ;  that  public  opinion  has 
no  expression  in  these  parts  ;  and  that  all  that  could  be  known  of  his 
proceedings  was  to  be  found  in  his  own  reports  made  to  official  superiors 
belonging  to  the  same  body  with  himself.  In  the  case  of  a  judge,  in- 
deed, the  evil  was  experienced  in  greatest  intensity  only  by  the  suitors  at 
his  Court ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  might  be  wrought,  by  placing  an  idle  or  incompetent  mag^trate 
in  charge  of  an  Indian  district  with  its  million  or  more  of  people." 
(Chesney  8  Indian  Polity,  page  223.) 

This  is  said  of  a  supposed  *'  English  gentleman,"  of  one 
"  in  whom,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  author,  "  the  power  of 
indolence  or  deficiency  of  intelligence  will  be  too  strong  to 
overcome,"  but  whose  integrity  is  not  questioned,  of  one  "  idle 
or  incompetent,"  but  never  dishonorable  or  selfseeking,  and 
of  one,  be  it  remembered,  assured  of  permanent  employment 
on  liberal  pay  and  of  a  generous  retiring  pension.  Put  in  the 
same  position  a  choice  specimen  of  the  American  blackguard, 
an  outcast  from  some  honorable  profession  or  an  adept  in  some 
shameful  and  noxious  industry,  as  destitute  of  reputation  as  of 
conscience,  with  no  certainty  of  tenure,  owing  his  post  to  the 
favor  of  another  of  his  class  of  greater  influence  but  no  greater 
worth  than  himself,  expecting  and  expected  to  make  out  of 
the  "  pickings  "  of  his  office  all  it  can  possibly  yield  him  in  the 
very  few  years  to  elapse  before  he  must  give  it  up  to  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  like  kind,  and  suppose  this  to  be,  not,  as  in  the 
India  of  fifty  years  ago,  a  rare  and  exceptional  misfortune,  but 
the  normal  condition  of  affairs  throughout  a  wide  dominion, 
possibly  an  immense  empire;  suppose  all  this,  and,  with  the 
mind's  eye,  you  will  see  that  your  children,  possibly  your- 
selfy  may  yet  see  in  fact,  you  will  feel  in  thought  the  chill  of 
conscience  foreshadowing  a  shame  and  iniquity  whereof  their 
children  may  feci  the  judgment.  For,  believe  me,  no  com- 
munity of  men  has  done  or  can  do  such  wrong  to  their  fellow- 
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men,  to  their  own  better  nature,  to  the  Divine  Law  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice,  with  permanent  impun- 
ity. 

"The  gathered  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  reproduce  itself  in  crimes  ; 
There  is  a  day  of  vengeance  still. 
Linger  it  may.  but  come  it  will." 

"  Well !  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  I  think  this 
is  a  fair  question :  I  think  it  demands  an  answer,  and  an 
answer  here  and  now.  This  is  not,  indeed,  the  place,  nor  is 
it  my  intention,  to  deal  with  one  phase  of  the  problem :  I  do 
not  ask  here  if,  in  very  truth,  we  must  drain  this  chalice  of 
Eastern  sovereignty;  for  my  present  purposes,  I  assume  that 
we  must,  or,  at  least,  that  we  will ;  and,  on  this  assumption,  I 
avow  my  belief  that,  unless  we  first  find  and  apply  a  remedy 
for  the  loathsome  disease  of  our  body  politic  wherewith  we 
have  so  long  paltered,  we  shall  then  drink  a  deadly  poison. 
But  I  also  believe  no  search  needful  to  find  this  remedy :  it 
lies  open  to  our  gaze,  ready  to  our  hand ;  have  we  the  com- 
mon sense  and  candor  to  own  its  need,  the  civic  courage  to 
use  it  ?     Therein  lies  the  doubt. 

The  Century  so  soon  to  end  has  witnessed  the  profoundly 
interesting  experiment  of  a  vast  Oriental  empire  governed  by 
a  free.  Christian  people  of  Western  Europe,  and,  for  any  un- 
biased mind,  the  fruit  of  this  experiment  must  be  counted, 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  a  prodigious  advancement  for  human- 
ity. It  may  be  worth  a  moment's  pause  to  point  out  what  the 
British  rule  in  India  has  meant  for  all  the  tribes  and  races  of 
men  inhabiting  that  land  of  well-nigh  continental  bounds. 

India  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  as  populous  and  about 
one-half  as  large  as  all  Europe :  from  this  huge  territory  and 
its  teeming  millions  (nearly  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Earth)  British  dominion  has  banished  war  and  famine,  chronic 
misgovernment  and  oppression,  perpetual,  or  perpetually  re- 
curring, pestilence,  cruel  and  degrading  superstitions  bred  of 
dense  and  universal  ignorance.  The  increase  in  the  country's 
wealth  may  be  fairly  called  phenomenal:  in  1834  the  value  of 
its  sea  borne  trade  was,  in  round  numbers,  seventy  millions  ot 
dollars,  in  1840  one  hundred  millions,  in  1857  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions,  in  1877  five  hundred  and 
seventy  millions,  in  1887  eight  hundnsd  and  fifteen  millions. 
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in  1897  nine  hundred  and  ninety  four  millions.  Its 
material  progress  may  be,  in  some  sort,  measured  by  the 
growth  of  its  railway  system,  commenced  only  in  1853,  em- 
bracing fourteen  thousand  miles  in  1888  and  extending  to 
twenty-one  thousand  miles  ten  years  later;  or  of  its  telegraph 
lines,  first  constructed  in  1850,  reaching  eighty-two  thousand 
miles  in  1886,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  miles  in  1897,  or  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  by  the  Government 
alone  on  productive  works  of  irrigation  within  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  progress  of  the  people  in  industry  and  education, 
in  physical  health  and  well  being,  in  an  enlightened  morality 
aod  in  consequent  energy  and  happiness,  are  less  readily 
shown  by  statistics,  but  no  less  indisputable  and  gratifying;  to 
show  this  development  in  civilization,  perhaps  as  fair  and  ad- 
equate a  test  as  any  readily  available  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  post  offices  from  753  in  1856  to  27,000  in  1898,  and 
of  the  parcels  carried  by  post  from  thirty-eight  millions  in  the 
former  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the  latter  year. 

Of  this  great  work  of  beneficence  and  regeneration,  at  once 
the  author  and  the  instrument  has  been  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice; that  body  of  trained  public  servants  has  made  British 
India  what  it  is  to  day  out  of  what  it  was  a  century  since :  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  their  exceptional  merit.  In  the  words  of  the  author  I 
have  already  quoted : 

*'  That,  on  the  whole,  the  members  of  the  civil  administration  of 
India,  so  far  as  their  individual  exertions  are  concerned,  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily successful ;  that  they  have  been  distinguished,  not  only  for 
perfect  integrity,  but.  with  rare  exceptions,  for  a  high  degree  of  zeal,  in- 
dustry, and  public  spirit  ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  displayed 
conspicuous  ability  ;  and  that  many  gjeat  men  have  sprung  from  their 
ranks — this  much,  I  believe,  will'be  admitted  by  all  who  have  any  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  matter.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  the  most 
able,  as  it  is  the  most  important,  official  service  in  the  world."  (Indian 
Polity,  p.  216). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  selection  and  organization  of 
this  service  there  is  to  be  now  found  the  most  thorough  and 
practical  application  in  the  World  of  the  principles  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  but  it  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  asserted 
that  it  was  at  one  time  recruited  and  governed  substantially 
on  the  American  '*  Spoils "  System;  this  was  never  true. 
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*'The  Indian  Civil  Service  took  its  rise  from  the  establishment  of 
merchants  and  agents  employed  in  buying  or  selling  the  Company's 
wares.  For  many  years  after  that  occupation  had  ceased  to  be  more 
than  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Company's  business,  they  continued  to  be 
ranked  in  the  grades,  and  styled  by  the  titles,  of  senior  and  junior  mer- 
chants, factors  and  writers.     (Indian  Polity,  pp.  216,  217.) 

This  *'  establishment "  resembled,  in  the  main,  that  of  a 
great  corporal  ion,  say  an  important  railroad  company,  of 
to-day.  A  large  measure  of  personal  favoritism  undoubtedly 
entered  into  the  original  selection  of  its  members,  but  fixity  of 
tenure  and  promotion  for  merit  were  its  rules  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. The  facts  that  it  was  made  up  of  nommees  of  the 
East  India  Directors  whilst  its  official  head  was,  or  soon  be- 
came, a  Governor  General,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  exercised 
an  early  and  profound  influence  on  its  character.  It  is  said 
by  Sir  John  Strachey  : 

*'  It  was  long  ago  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  European  officers  in  the  more  important  branches  of  the  service, 
that  the  first  selection  of  young  men  shall  not  be  made  in  India,  but  shall 
rest  wtth  the  authorities  in  England,  while  after  the  first  selection,  those 
authorities  shall  exercise  no  interference.  The  distribution  of  offices,  and 
all  questions  of  appointment  and  promotion,  are  left  absolutely  to  the 
Governments  in  India ;  '  it  is  a  historical  fact '  (I  am  quoting  from  an 
official  paper)  '  that  the  observance  of  this  wholesome  rule  has  more  than 
anything  else  conduced  to  the  purity  of  Indian  patronage,  and  to  its 
general  freedom  from  party  and  political  bias.' "  (Strachey's  India,  pp. 
259,  260.) 

In  1806  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  method  of 
its  selection.  A  college  was  established  at  Haileybury  at 
which  candidates  selected  by  the  several  Directors  pursued 
studies  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  service :  firom  that  time 
until  1853  we  may  say  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  re- 
cruited by  means  of  a  civilian  West  Point.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  weak  point  in  the  system,  a  defect  which,  on  the  whole, 
cannot  be  charged  against  West  Point.  Major  Chesney  re- 
marks of  Haileybury  : 

*' A  highly  competent  staff  of  professors  was  appointed  in  every 
branch  of  study  necessary  for  the  education  of  an  Indian  statesman  or 
administrator.  But  this  advantage  was  in  a  measure  nullified,  by  fixing 
so  low  a  standard  for  qualification,  that  study  was  virtually  left  optional 
with  the  students.  The  patronage  of  the  first  appointments  to  the  Civil 
Service  formed  a  highly  valuable  part  of  a  seat  m  the  Direction,  afford- 
ing an  excellent  provision  for  a  director's  family  and  relatives ;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  in  consonance  with  the  views  under  which  that  seat  was 
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sought,  that  this  advantage  should  be  nullified  by  a  scholastic  test  so 
severe  as  to  exclude  the  Director's  nominees  from  the  service.  The  result 
WHS,  that  while  the  Haileybury  course  offered  excellent  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  ihose  who  chose  to  lake  advant.i^eof  it.  it  had  no  sufficient  effect 
in  eiimiiiatin;;  incompetence  ;  and.  with  very  rare  exceptions,  every  young 
man  who  obtained  a  nomination  to  Haileybury  was  practically  assured 
of  obtaining  an  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service."  (Indian  Polity,  pp. 
220,  221.) 

The  same  author  adds  : 

"The  defects  of  the  nomin.itiun  system  need  hardly  be  stated. 
Among  every  body  of  men  chosen  by  chance — be  the  chance  one  of 
throwing  dice,  or  ol  re!.Tti'»nship  to  another  set  of  men  themselves  in  no 
way  specially  gifted — there  must  always  be  found  some,  in  whom  the 
power  of  indolence  or  deficiency  of  intclligen'  e  will  be  too  strong  to 
overcome.  Had  such  men  been  always  retained  in  subordinate  posts, 
the  evil  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  but.  although  promotion 
by  seniority  had  long  been  abandoned,  the  traditions  of  the  service  still 
required  that  every  man  should  be  raised  at  le  ist  to  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  eventually,  to  a  judgeship 

If  the  Court  of  Directors  had  provided  a  sufficient  remedy  for  these  two 
weak  points  in  the  system — if  they  had  required  that  every  nominee 
should  reach  a  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  qualihcation  for 
admission  to  the  service,  and  that  no  men  should  be  advanced 
to  posts  of  responsibility  who  had  subsequently  displayed  marked 
incompetence — they  might  probably  have  retained  the  patron- 
age of  the  service  till  the  date  of  their  extinction  as  a  govcrninjf  body. 
But  such  conditions  would  have  pressed  hardly,. in  some  instances  on  fam- 
ily interests  ;  and  when  the  enquiry  of  1853  took  place,  public  opinion 
pronounced  that  in  these  two  poi!its  they  had  failed  to  administer  their 
trust  pr<  perly.  and  this  valuable  patronage  was  taken  away.  On  the  re- 
newal of  the  <Jharter  in  that  year,  it  was  provided  that  appointments  to 
the  Civil  Service  should  be  thrown  open  to  unrestricted  open  competition, 
an  arrangement  which  has  been  maintained  ever  since.'  (Indian  Polity, 
pp.  223.  224.) 

By  this  change  Civil  Service  Reform  was  finally  and  fully 
established  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  be  it  noted,  it  is  almost 
precisely  from  this  time,  when  public  patronage  was  taken 
away,  not,  indeed,  from  politicians,  for,  in  this  case,  thtse  had 
never  had  it,  but  from  private  bands  and  given  to  the  people, 
that  the  blessings  of  British  rule  upon  the  people  of  India  be- 
gan to  be  so  direct,  so  evident  and  so  overwhelming.  Of  these 
blessings  one  merits  a  moment's  notice  ere  I  close  this  pro 
longed  trespass  on  your  attention.  It  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
John  Strachey : 

'*  Out  of  the  total  number  of  civil  employes  in  India,  90  per  cent. 
are  Natives,  but,  of  course,  the  greater  majority  of  these  are  in  minor 
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posts.  Excluding  the  765  offices  held  by  covenanted  officers,  there  are 
about  2,f)00  persons  in  the  superior  grades  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  service,  and  very  nearly  all  of  these  arc  Natives.  Thus, 
although  the  higher  offices  of  control  are  held  by  Englishmen,  the  greater 
part  of  the  actual  administration  is  in  Native  hands.  This  is  often  ignored 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Natives  to  a  larger  share 
of  public  employment.  The  organization  of  our  great  and  highly  efficient 
Native  Civil  Service  is  one  of  the  most  successful  achievements  of  the 
British  Government  in  India.  Native  officers  manage  most  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  all  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  with  the  multifari- 
ous interests  in  land.  Natives  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  magis- 
terial work.  The  duties  of  the  Civil  Courts,  excepting  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal, are  almost  entirely  entrusted  to  Native  judges.  A  Native  judge  sits 
on  the  Bench  in  each  of  the  High  Courts.  For  many  years  past,  Native 
judges  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  all  classes  of  civil  cases,  over  Natives 
and  Europeans  alike.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that,  as  a  rule, 
their  work  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  English  judges.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Native  Civil  .Service  was  badly  paid,  comparatively  inefficient, 
and  not  always  trustworthy.  In  these  respects  there  has  been  a  great 
change.  Nothing  in  the  recent  history  of  India  has  been  more  remark- 
able than  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  moral- 
ity among  the  higher  classes  of  Native  officials.  Much  of  this  has  cer- 
tainly been  due  to  the  fact  that  their  positions  and  salaries  are  far  better 
than  they  were,  and  th.it  temptations  to  corruption  have  been  removed, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  much  has  been  due  to  their  better  education. 
Another  powerful  cause  has  been  in  silent  and  constant  operation.  The 
Native  officials  have  had  before  them,  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
the  example  of  the  irreproachable  integrity  of  the  Englishmen  employed 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 'public  service.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
official  uprightness  has  made  native  judges  and  magistrates  upright 
also."     (India,  pp.  260,  261,  262.) 

Have  we  thus  treated  the  unfortunate  people  in  our  midst 
whom  we  call  by  the  same  name  as  the  natives  of  Hindostan  ? 
Have  ^wr  Indians  "  had  before  them  through  a  long  course  of 
years  the  example  of  the  irreproachable  integrity  of  the " 
Americans  employed  in  the  public  service?  If  we  send  to 
Manila,  whenever  civil  may  be  there  substituted  for  military 
government,  such  men  as  we  choose  to  rule  over  our  greatest 
cities,  to  speak  in  the  Federal  Senate  for  our  greatest  States, 
will,"Hving  in  an  atmosphere  of  official  uprightness"  make  Fili- 
pino "judges  and  magistrates  upright  also  ?"  To  deal  worth- 
ily with  this  momentous  problem,  to  fulfil  truly  this  portenous 
duty  which  awaits  our  country,  these  questions  must  be 
answered  and  answered  truthfully  :  we  must  see,  and  own  that 
we  see,  things  as  they  are,  without  imposture  or  self-deception; 
if  "  it  is  better  to  be  a  patriot  than  a  pessimist,"  which  I  have 
no  mind  to  deny,  it  is  better  to  be  either  than  a  liar. 
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The  Merit  System  in  San  Francisco. 


A     OUTLINE    OF    ITS    ORK'.IN    AND    ADOPTION,    SUBMITTED    ON    BEHALF 
OF   THK    merchants'    ASSOCIATION    TO    THE    NATIONAL   CIVIL 

SERVICE    REFORM     LEAGUE. 


IN  many  respects  the  past  history  of  San  Francisco  presents 
a  dismal  aspect.  Its  efforts  for  public  improvements  have 
resulted  generally  in  failure.  The  record  of  our  municipal 
government  heretofore  has,  in  short,  been  generally  marked  by 
extravagance  and  inefficiency.  The  streets  and  sewers  of  the 
city  have  cost,  for  instance,  over  $34,000,000,  a  charge  attri- 
butable most  clearly  to  the  continuous  lack  of  method  and  dis- 
cipline that  has  characterized  our  public  work. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
municipal  failure.  An  impartial  investigation  will  disclose  as 
the  primal  cause  the  existence  of  the  political  "  spoils  "  system. 
Aside  from  the  management  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  civil 
service  reform  has  been  unknown  in  the  administration  of  our 
city  government.  Nearly  every  other  department  has  been 
made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  party  politics  and  patronage. 
The  principle  of  merit  in  the  public  service  has  been  practi- 
cal.y  eliminated.  Partisan  politics  has  been  the  basis  upon 
which  have  depended  the  appointment,  promotion  and  re- 
moval of  practically  all  our  public  officials  and  employees. 
Devotion  to  the  city's  welfare  has  rarely  been  considered  in 
the  selection  of  the  servants  of  the  people.  Our  predicaments, 
therefore,  may  truthfully  be  ascribed  to  the  same  general  cause 
that  James  Bryce  has  cited  as  the  reason  that  has  made  muni- 
cipal government  America's  one  conspicuous  failure. 

The  Merchants'  Association  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  the  merit  system  in  the  future  government  of  San 
Francisco.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  this  Association,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  is  '*  to  devise  and  recommend  such 
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municipal  measures  as  may  seem  wise  and  expedient."  Pur- 
suant thereto,  the  Merchants'  Association  advocated,  as  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  new  charter,  **  civil  service  reform, 
economical  administration  and  home  rule."  It  is  gratifying 
'  to  report  that  the  charter  as  adopted  by  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  is  in  fact  based  upon  these  three  fundamental  doc- 
trines. 

On  the  first  of  the  new  year,  the  new  charter  will  take 
effect.  Its  most  significant  feature  is  Article  XIII,  upon  the 
Civil  Service.  This  principle  of  the  charter  may  really  be 
considered  as  a  pivot  upon  which  the  balance  rests.  In  truth, 
we  feel  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  charter  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  the  faithful  execution  of  its  civil  service  pro- 
visions. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has  declared  to  us  that 
"  The  municipal  service  system  of  San  Francisco  must  be  re- 
garded henceforth  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  adopted  any- 
where." The  civil  service  sections  are  clear,  concise  and 
simple.  The  language  is  plain  and  liable  to  no  reasonable 
mis-interpretation.  The  various  principles  may  be  summarized 
in  the  declaration  that  appointment  to  office  should  be  based 
upon  merit,  promotion  for  efficiency  and  removal  for  just 
cause  only.  Some  other  communities  have  by  unfortunate 
errors  discredited  the  merit  system.  We  believe  these  mis- 
takes have  nearly  all  been  avoided  in  our  charter. 

All  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  civil  service  should 
be  clear  and  simple,  and  in  this  particular  we  feel  that  our  sys- 
em  is  not  lacking.  Clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  public 
service  are  required  to  pass  examinations  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  positions  sought.  Laborers  are  selected  by 
priority  of  registration.  If  properly  fitted,  those  who  first  en- 
roll for  positions  requiring  unskilled  labor  will  be  the  ones  to 
be  first  selected.  Examinations  must  be  conduted  in  a  public 
and  impartial  manner.  Everything  must  be  open  and  above 
board. 

San  Francisca  may  justly  be  congratulated  upon  having 
recently  selected  as  Mayor,  for  the  third  term,  a  citizen  who  is 
sincerely  committed  to  the  principles  of  the  merit  system. 
His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  has  never 
been  questioned.  In  acc6rdance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
new  charter.  Mayor  Phelan  will  appoint  the  first  three  Civil 
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Service  Commissioners,  to  hold  office  for  one,  two  and  three 
years.  It  is  required  in  terms  that  they  shall  be  "  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform."  The  regular  term  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  for  three  years,  one  going  out  of 
office  each  year.  This  will  preserve  a  continuity  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  prevent  the  appointment  of  an  entirely  new  Com- 
mission by  any  later  Mayor.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
upon  the  judicious  selection  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers will  rest  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  San  Francisco. 

Though  the  achievement  of  securing  and  adoping  a  muni- 
cipal charter  with  civil  service  reform  as  its  first  principle  is  in- 
deed most  encouraging,  it  is,  nevertheless,  only  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Excellent  as  are  the  provisions  of  our  Civil 
Service  Article,  they  will  not  execute  themselves.  Public 
opinion  is  an  irresistible  lever  for  good  or  evil  municipal  gov- 
ernment. We  shall  not  forget  that  our  city  is  remote  from  the 
great  centers  of  influence  favorable  to  the  merit  system. 
Moreover,  our  state  government  is  managed  and  conducted 
with  little  regard  for  civil  servic  e  reform.  California  as'  yet 
has  no  state  civil  service  law.  Tiie  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
therefore,  owe  a  solemn  duty  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
posterity,  in  taking  care  that  the  civil  service  |)rovisions  in 
the  new  charier  are  faithfully  executed.  The  Merchants' 
Association  may  certainly  be  counted  upon  to  put  forth  its 
best  and  strongest  efforts  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  system. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


National  Civil-Service  Reform  League. 


I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil- 
Service  Reform  League. 

II. 

The  object  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
shall  be  to  promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  corres- 
pondence and  the  united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations. 

in. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  association  hereafter 
expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of  the 
League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or  the 
Executive  Committee.  Any  member  of  any  such  association 
may  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part 
in  the  debates  or  discussions  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League,  each  association  belonging 
to  it  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  upon  every  question  coming 
before  the  League;  such  vote  may  be  cast  by  a  personal 
representative  designated  by  each  association,  or  by  proxy, 
as  the  by-laws  may  provide.  If  no  such  designation  be  made 
the  delegates  from  such  association  present  at  such  meeting, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  may  cast  the  vote  of  such  association. 
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V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  nine  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a 
General  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee.  The 
officers  and  the  committees  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed  or  elected. 

VI. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen,  and  may  be 
removed,  by  the  General  Committee. 

The  General  Committee  shall  be  chosen  annually,  and 
shall  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  association  belonging 
to  the  League;  and  one  additional  delegate  for  every  two 
hundred  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of  such  associa- 
tion as  certified  by  its  secretary.  Each  association  shall  elect 
its  own  delegates  in  such  manner  as  it  may  determine. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  cx- 
officio  members  of  the  General  Committee. 

Any  member  of  the  General  Committee  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  General  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office,  except  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, may  be  filled  by  the  General  Committee  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term. 

The  General  Committee  may  delegate  to  the  Executive 
Committee  any  of  its  powers  ;  provided,  however,  that  it  may 
at  any  time  resume  the  powers  so  delegated. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  General  Committee 
and  shall  have  power  to  fix  its  own  quorum.  And  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  may  act  by  proxy. 

VII.    • 

The  General  Committee  may,  subject  to  these  articles, 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the 
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funds,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  by*laws 
for  the  League  and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted,  nor  shall  any  appropriation 
of  money  be  made,  by  the  League  or  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee, beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

VIIL 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  General  Commit- 
tee may  determine,  at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  other  appro])riate  business  may  be  trans- 
acted. 

A  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  discretion 
of  the  General  Committee  whenever  any  association  belong- 
ing to  it  notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  League  of  its  desire  to 
have  such  a  meeting,  and  the  President  may  at  any  time  call 
a  meeting  of  the  League. 

IX. 

Any  provision  of  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  due  notice  of  such 
proposed  suspension  or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting.  Any  association  belonging  to  the  League 
may,  through  its  representatives,  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  may  be  approved  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 


DECEMBER    I3  AND  14,  I9OO. 


PURSUANT  to  call,  duly  issued,  the  twentieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
was  held  at  New  York  City,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1900.  Among  the  delegates  in  attendance  during  the 
several  sessions  were  the  following : 

Baltimore  :  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  George  Frame,  F.  W. 
Shults,  J.  Crawford  Lyon,  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik,  W.  Burns  Trundle, 
William  T.  Brigham,  William  Keyser,  Thomas  Howard  White, 
M.  B.  Billingslea,  Phillip  H.  Tuck,  Dr.  Thomas  Shearer, 
Theodore  Marburg,  Hiram  W^oods,  D.  C.  Woods. 

Boston:  Richard  Henry  Dana,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  Will- 
iam V.  Kellen,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  N.  E.  Chamberlain, 
George  T.  Flynn,  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  Charles  C.  Soule. 

Buffalo  :  Henry  A.  Richmond,  A.  C.  Richardson,  Fred- 
erick Almy,  Walter  J.  Shepard,  Edward  Hale  Jennings. 

Cambridge:  Morrill  Wyman,  Jr.,  James  G.  Thorp, 
George  F.  Arnold,  Archibald  M,  Howe,  Arthur  H.  Brooks, 
Hugo  R.  Meyer,  William  H.  Emerson. 

Cleveland  :     Harry  A.  Garfield,  William  £.  Gushing. 

Connecticut:  W.  A.  Aiken,  Adam  Reid,  J.  Miller 
Wilson. 

Denver:     Charles  MacDowell,  Irving  Hale. 

Indiana  :     William  Dudley  Foulke,  Henry  J.  Milligan. 

New  York  :  Carl  Schurz,  Jacob  F.  Miller,  William  G. 
Low,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Charles 
Collins,  Edward  Gary,  Horace  White,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Charles  A.  Schieren,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Richard  Watson 


Gilder,  George  McAneny,  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Charles  W. 
Watson,  A.  S.  Frissell,  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Seth  Sprague 
Terry,  Homer  Folks,  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  George  Haven 
Putnam,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Samuel  P.  Avery,  Jacob  W. 
Mack,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  R 
R.  Bowker,  William  J.  Schieffelin,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith, 
Truman  J.  Backus,  William  Potts,  Nelson  S.  Spencer,  Henry 
De  Forest  Baldwin,  F.  G.  Ireland,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  George  R.  Bishop,  Henry  Winthrop  Har- 
don,  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  George  F.  Carter,  Silas  W.  Burt, 
Alford  W.  Cooley,  S.  William  Briscoe,  Roscoe  C.  E.  Browne, 
James  B.  Ludlow,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Joseph  K.  Murray, 
Adolphe  Openhym,  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  Arthur  C.  Train, 
Edward  Uhl,  Charles  H.  Strong,  Samuel  Thome,  Jr.,  William 
Miller  Collier,  J.  Warren  Greene,  Thomas  A.  Fulton,  Frank 
J.  Goodnow,  John  Brooks  Leavitt,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Charles 
MacVeagh,  William  A.  Perrine,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford, 
John  A.  O'Connor,  Henry  Sanger  Snow. 

Philadelphia:  Herbert  Welsh,  Wayne  MacVeagh, 
Stuart  Wood,  George  Bumham,  Jr.,  R.  Francis  Wood, 
Charles  Richardson,  C.  R,  Woodruff,  Dr.  Charles  Cadwalader, 
John  D.  Avil,  Walter  Horstmann,  H.  M.  Dyckman,  James 
Macallister,  Rev.  L.  Bradley,  Rev.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Edwin  S. 
Sayres,  Walter  Wood,  W.  H.  Pfahler,  Albert  W.  Kelsey, 
Louis  J.  Lautenbach,  Elliot  Fields,  John  C.  Donovan,  Porter 
F.  Cope,  John  J.  Pinkerton,  Edward  Cole. 

Washington  :     Frederick  L.  Siddons,  George  A.  Warren. 

St,  Louis  :    Francis  R.  Blair,  John  F.  Lee. 


In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Associations  and  other  bodies  having  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  among  their  objects,  delegates  were 
present  from  a  number  of  such  organizations,  as  follows: 

Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia. — George  Burn- 
ham,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Deardon,  John  Stokes  Adams,  Wil- 
liam  Kirkbridge,  Hector  Macintosh,  Houston  Dunn,  Samuel 
S.  Fels,  Charles  Richardson,  and  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff. 


City  Club  of  New  York: — ^J.  Noble  Hayes,  James 
R.  Bumet,  C  C.  Nadal,  James  W.  Pryor,  and  Charles  H. 
Strong. 

Reform  Club  of  New  York: — Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
John  G.  Agar,  Seth  Sprague  Terry. 

Massachusetts  Reform  Club:  —  William  Cushing 
Waite,  and  Samuel  Y.  Nash. 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce: — Harry  A.  Gar- 
field, and  William  £.  Cushing. 

Law  and  Order  League  of  Connecticut: — Walter 
F.  Prince,  of  New  Haven. 

Law  Enforcement  Society,  Brooklyn  : — T.  DeQuincy 
Tully. 

Citizen's  League  of  Huntington,  L  I. : — E.  D.  Da- 
vidson, James  M.  Brush,  Rev.  J.  C.  York,  William  S.  Fmi- 
nell,  William  E.  Jones. 

The  Civics  Club  of  Orange,  N.  J. : — Winthrop  Waite, 
Adolph  Roeder,  Nathan  C.  MacCrea,  Richard  K.  Musley. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  N.  Y.  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association: — Mrs.  W.  H.  Schieffelin,  Mrs.  George 
William  Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  Miss  Lowell, 
Miss  A.  J.  G.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Francis 
C.  Barlow,  Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Watson,  Miss 
Elisabeth  Luther  Cary,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brownell,  Miss  Brownell, 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Sharpe,  Miss  Helen  C.  Butler,  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Spofford,  Miss  Louise  Lee  Schuyler,  Miss  A.  E.  H.  Meyer, 
and  Mrs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  : — Mrs.  I.  B.  Oak- 
ley, Mrs.  Charles  Richardson,  Miss  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Frederic 
Merwin  Ives,  Mrs.  George  Bumham,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rog- 
ers Woodruflf. 

The  Arundel  Good  Government  Club,  of  Balti- 
more . — Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Miss  Sarah  G.  Haydock, 
Mrs.  George  Huntington  Williams. 

Massachusetts  Women's  Clubs: — Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Morse,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Foster,  of  Boston. 

Connecticut  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: — Miss 
Mary  M.  Abbot,  of  Watertown. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


THE  morning  session  of  the  13th,  commencing  at  9.30 
o'clock,  was  occupied  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General 
and  Executive  Committees,  held  at  the  City  Club.  At  this,  a 
revised  Constitution  was  adopted,  changing  in  various  re- 
spects the  form  of  organization  of  the  League.*  The  proceed- 
ings at  the  several  sessions  of  the  League,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  were  as  follows : 


FIRST  SESSION. 


THE   CITY  CLUB. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  December  13. 

The  League  convened  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  President, 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  in  the  Chair. 

The  mmutes  of  the  last  preceding  annual  meeting  having 
been  printed  and  distributed,  the  reading  of  the  same  was,  on 
motion,  omitted. 

The  submission  of  the  Report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  its  Chairman,  was  deferred  until  a  later 
session. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 
in  Dependencies  was  presented  and  read  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland.  On  motion  it 
was  received  and  ordered  to  be  filed  and  properly  published.! 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Superannuation 
in  the  Civil  Service  was  presented  and  read  by  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  Mr.  Dana,  of  Boston.|  Mr.  Bonaparte 
moved  that  this  report  be  referred  to  the  Council  for  such 
action  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  necessary.      Mr.  Foulke, 


*  Printed  in  full  at  Page  49. 
t  Printed  in  full  at  Page  37. 
X  Printed  in  fall  at  Page  41. 


of  Indiana,  stated  the  subsuucc  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  Representative  Gillett,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mitte  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  with  reference  to  the 
matters  covered  by  the  Committee's  Report,  in  which  Mr. 
Gillett  had  stated  his  desire  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  retire- 
ment of  superannuated  employees  founded  on  the  system  of 
Victoria,  as  a  substitute  for  certain  pending  measures.  After 
some  further  discussion,  during  the  course  of  which  it  was 
suggested  that  Mr.  Gillett's  proposition  should  also  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Council,  Mr.  Bonaparte's  motion  was  car- 
ried. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  in  revoking  orders  under  which  the  League 
had  previously  had  access  to  such  of  the  records  and  files  of 
the  Commission  as  are  not  properly  confidential  was  read  by 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  and  referred,  on  motion,  to  the 
Council.* 

Mr.  Schurz  at  this  point  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte 
took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  for  the  Committee  on  Congressional  action, 
made  a  verbal  report  with  reference  to  three  bills  of  impor- 
tance, now  pending  in  Congress,  the  course  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  followed :  (i)  The  bill  providing  for  tlie  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  for  the  filling  of  positions 
in  that  branch  of  the  service  through  appointments  made  by 
members  of  Congress,  after  non -competitive  examination ;  (2) 
that  extending  the  preference  now  given  to  disabled  veterans 
over  civilians  in  all  competitive  appointments  to  all  persons 
who  have  served  either  in  the  Civil  War,  or  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  or  in  the  present  war  in  the  Philippines,  and 
providing  also  that  such  persons  when  appointed  shall  be  pre- 
ferred for  promotions,  and  for  retention  in  the  service;  and 
(3)  that  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Consular 
Service. 

The  first  of  these  measures,  he  stated,  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  during  the  last  session,  and  opposed  by  a  previous 
Committee  representing  the  League.  Although  favorably  re- 
ported in  the  House,  and  within  reach  for  final  consideration 

*  Printed  in  full  at  Page  58. 
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in  the  Senate  is  objectionable  to  the  commercial  organizations, 
also,  and  that  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting 
it  has  arisen  among  them,  as  well.  It  was  intended,  however, 
that  the  movement  for  this  reform  should  be  carried  on  ag- 
gressively, until  a  satisfactory  bill  had  been  secured  as  a  basis 
for  legislation,  and  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  League, 
he  added,  would  be  welcomed. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  final  order  of  the  session  to 
be  the  reception  of  reports  from  representatives  of  local  Asso- 
ciations. Reports  were  made  by  Messrs.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  for  Pennsylvania ;  W.  B.  Trundle,  for  Maryland ; 
A.  C.  Richardson,  for  Buffalo;  H.  J.  Milligan,  for  Indiana; 
and  Col.  J.  W.  Ela,  through  the  Secretary,  for  Chicago.  The 
session  then  adjourned. 


SECOND   SESSION. 


THE  CARNEGIE  LYCEUM 
Thursday  Evening,  December  13. 
The  evening  meeting  convened  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
when  addresses  were  made  on  the  general  subject  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  of  Maryland,  William 
Dudley  Foulke  of  Indiana,  and  Rev.  William  S.  Rainsford, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York.  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  presided  and  made 
the  following  introductory  remarks : 

"  As  the  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  New  York,  I  bid  you,  the  members  of  the  National 
League  and  the  friends  of  our  cause  here  assembled,  a  most 
hearty  welcome  and  thank  you  for  the  favor  of  your  presence. 

"  For  various  reasons  the  old  custom  of  presenting  in  a 
president's  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  actual  status  of  the  civil  service 
reform  cause,  has  been  abandoned — at  least  for  this  occasion — 
and  a  public  meeting  has  been  substituted  to  be  addressed  by 
several  eminent  advocates  of  the  reform,  while  the  critical  re- 
view will  appear  in  the  shape  of  reports  of  Committees. 

''As  the  ex-ofhcio  chairman  of  this  meeting  I  conceive  it  to 
be  my  first  duty — a  duty  prescribed  by  a  primary  rule  of 
courtesy — not  to  anticipate  by  an  elaborate  speech  on  my 
part  what  the  orators  of  the  evening,  to  whom  your  attention 
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funds,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  by-laws 
for  the  League  and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted,  nor  shall  any  appropriation 
of  money  be  made,  by  the  League  or  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee, beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  annua]  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  General  Commit- 
tee may  determine,  at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  trans- 
acted. 

A  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  discretion 
of  the  General  Committee  whenever  any  association  belong- 
ing to  it  notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  League  of  its  desire  to 
have  such  a  meeting,  and  the  President  may  at  any  time  call 
a  meeting  of  the  League. 

IX. 

Any  provision  of  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  due  notice  of  such 
proposed  suspension  or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting.  Any  association  belonging  to  the  League 
may,  through  its  representatives,  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  may  be  approved  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 
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it  ever  so  short.  But  as  to  being  satisfied — it  has  no  right  to 
be,  or  to  confess  itself  satisfied,  until  the  reform  is,  in  design, 
and  execution,  complete  and  perfect. 

**  It  must  never  permit  any  one  entrusted  with  power  to 
think  that  a  faithful  observance  of  correct  principle  in  one  case 
can  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  violation  of  it  in  another.  It  must 
never  tolerate  tricks  of  spoils  politics  under  the  guise  of  the 
forms  of  the  merit  system  to  be  passed  off  as  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. For  it  must  never  forget  that  more  harm  is  done  to  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform  by  false  pretences  of  it,  by  the  use 
of  its  name  to  cover  up  vicious  dealings,  than  by  open  attack 
on  it  under  the  undisguised  spoils  flag. 

''  In  one  word,  it  must  incessantly  preach  its  principles,  dili- 
gently study  and  strive  to  perfect  laws,  and  rules,  and  meth- 
ods, vigilantly  watch  their  enforcement,  stoutly  defend  what 
is  honest  and  right,  boldly  and  belligerently  denounce  what  is 
wrong  or  false,  with  fearless  justice  tell  the  truth  and  spare  not, 
no  matter  whom  it  may  please  or  displease,  and  thus  with  in- 
flexible firmness  uphold  the  true  standard. 

"  The  League  cannot  overestimate  its  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity in  this  respect.  For,  1  ask  you,  if  an  organization  founded 
for  that  very  object,  and  composed  of  men  unselfishly  devoted 
to  the  cause,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  public  confidence,  did 
not  bear  up  that  true  standard,  full  high,  who  would  ?  To 
whom  could  the  public  look  for  safe  counsel  and  guidance 
in  a  work  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  republic?  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  League  will  always 
fiilly  recognize  its  duty  and  courageously  do  it." 


THIRD   SESSION. 


THE  CITY  CLUB, 
Friday  Morning,  December  14. 
The  League  convened  at  10.30  a.  m.,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  as  Chairman,  read  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  moved  that 
the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  it  be  printed  with  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  and  the  motion  was  carried.* 


*  Printed  in  full  at  Page  25. 
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Mr.  Wood,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  submitted  the 
following  report,  which,  on  motion  was  received  and  ordered 
filed: 

New  York,  December  14,  1900. 

To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  Auditing  Committee  appointed 
at  the  joint  session  of  the  General  and  Executive  Committees,  respect- 
fully report  that  they  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  find  them  correct ;  that  the  balance  on  hand  December 
14,  1899,  was  S56.17  ;  the  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
$4,841.87  ;  the  disbursements  for  all  purposes  $4,852.49  ;  and  that  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  November  30,  1900, 

was$4J>.55. 

Very  respectfully. 

R.  Francis  Wood, 

W.  W.  Vaughan, 

Committee, 

The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  Report  of  the  In- 
vestigating Committee,  on  the  general  state  of  the  federal 
civil  service  and  the  operation  of  the  reform  law  under  the 
present  Administration.* 

Mr.  Richmond,  of  Buffalo,  referring  to  the  passage  in  the 
report  regarding  the  refusal  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
to  withhold  payments  of  salary  from  persons  appointed  to 
positions  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  moved  that  the 
question  of  testing  the  validity  of  this  action  in  the  Courts,  or 
of  taking  such  other  steps  as  may  be  practicable  to  secure  its 
reversal,  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  to  consist  of  five 
lawyers,  who  are  members  of  the  League,  and  the  motion  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Investigating 
Committee  be  immediately  published,  with  such  verbal  changes 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  and  as  he  may  be  able 
to  make. 

Mr.  Foulke  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  before  publi- 
cation the  report  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Dana  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment,  (i) 
That  a  copy  of  the  report  be  sent  to  the  President  by  the 
Secretary  of  this  League  at  the  time  of  its  publication ;  and 


*  Abstract  printed  on  page  28. 


(2)  that  the  Investigating  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare 
an  abstract  of  the  full  report  to  be  furnished  in  advance  to  the 
press  for  publication  on  a  date  not  later  than  Wednesday  next, 
the  19th  inst.  With  the  consent  of  the  mover  these  propo- 
sitions were  considered  separately.  On  the  first  there  were 
20  ayes  and  36  noes,  so  that  that  part  of  the  motion  was  lost. 
The  second  was  accepted  as  a  substitute  by  both  Mr.  Bona- 
parte and  Mr.  Foulke,  and  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  than  read  the  preliminary  draft  of  a  second 
report  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  treating  in  detail  the 
scope  and  effect  of  the  President's  order  of  May  29,  1899, 
changing  the  federal  civil  service  rules.  On  motion  this  re- 
port was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  with  power  to  pub- 
lish later,  in  their  discretion. 
The  session  then  adjourned. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


THE  CARNEGIE  LYCEUM. 
Friday  Afternoon,  December  14. 

The  League  convened  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Mr.  Schurz 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  Boston,  presented  and  read  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Nominations : 


To  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  General  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  held 
October  20,  1 900,  it  was 

'  •  /Resolved,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees, and  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  League,  the 
independent  political  action  of  any  member  of  a  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  should  not  affect  his  standing  as  an  officer  of  the  League, 
composed  as  it  is  of  citizens  of  the  most  diverse  opinions  on  public  ques- 
tions not  connected  with  civil  service  reform ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  President  of  the  League,  in  his  letter  of  September 
22,  last,  for  the  tender  of  his  resignation,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
Committees,  insufficient  to  justify  its  acceptance. 

**  /Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  President  is  very  respectfully  re- 
quested to  withdraw  his  said  resignation." 
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On  December  i,  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Secretary  : 
GiORGE  McAnbny,  Esq.  , 

Secretary,  National  Civil  Sbrvice  Reform  League. 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  by  which  they  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
requesting  me  to  withdraw  my  resignation  as  their  president,  have  had 
my  most  careful  and  deferential  consideration.  I  admit  that  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  two  Committees  have  based  their  action,  is  essentially 
correct.  But  at  the  same  time  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  position  I 
have  taken  with  regard  to  other  policies  of  the  national  administration 
might  create  practical  inconveniences  to  the  League,  if  I  remained  its 
president ;  and  to  such  inconveniences  I  should  be  loth  to  expose  an 

organization  the  aims  of  which  I  have  so  much  at  heart As  the 

officers  of  the  National  League  are  to  be  newly  elected  at  the  coming 
annual  meeting,  you  will  oblige  me  by  asking,  in  my  name,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations  of  that  body  to  select  some  other  member  for  the 
position  hitherto  held  by  me,  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Schurz. 

The  Committee  therefore,  understanding  that  Mr.  Schurz 
IS  firm  in  his  opinion,  have  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  President  of  the  Johns- Hopkins  University,  who  is 
about  to  retire  from  that  position,  as  President  of  this  League. 
In  his  letter,  allowing  his  name  to  be  used,  Mr.  Oilman  says : 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Schurz  cannot  be  pursuaded  to  serve  us  in  the 
future  as  he  has  in  the  past." 

The  Committee  in  view  of  the  change  in  the  Constitution, 
has  proposed  only  the  name  of  the  President,  and  the  follow- 
ing lists  of  Vice-Presidents.  Their  action  on  these  names  are 
unanimous. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,     ....  Boston. 

Joseph  H.  Choate New  York. 

Grover  Cleveland ,  Princeton. 

Henry  W.  Famam New  Haven. 

Henry  Hitchcock St.  Louis, 

Flenry  Charles  Lea Philadelphia. 

Seth  Low New  York. 

Franklin  MacVeagh.    ....  Chicago. 

Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  New  York. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  D.D Philadelphia. 

All  of  which  the  Committee  herewith  respectfully  submits, 

Richard  Henry  Dana, 

Chairman, 
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On  Mr.  Dana's  motion  the  gentlemen  named  for  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  respectively,  were  unanimously  rlected. 

Mr.  Foulke,of  Indiana,  for  the  Commitlte  on  Nuiuinations, 
presented  and  read  the  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Schurz  from  the  office  of  President: 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  deeply  regrets  the  de- 
termination of  the  Honorable  Carl  Schurz  to  retire  from  its  presi- 
dency. Nearly  eight  years  ago  he  assumed  the  office,  after  the  death 
of  the  first  president  of  the  League,  George  William  Curtis.  Mr. 
Schurz,  his  successor,  has  served  the  League  and  its  cause  with  the  same 
noble  and  practical  wisdom  which  belonged  to  that  great  American,  now 
held  in  precious  and  abiding  memory  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
American  democracy  should  administer  its  government  in  honor  and 
with  equal  privileges  to  its  citizens.  The  progress  of  the  merit  system 
has,  no  doubt,  often  seemed  precarious  and  disappointing ;  hut  in  the  re- 
trospect of  eighteen  years  since  the  passage  of  the  first  directly  effective 
legislation  in  otxr  country  ag^ainst  the  spoils  system,  it  is  clear  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  progress, — in  spite  of  enormous  difBculties  in  the 
way, — has  been  great, — very  great. — and  that  the  reform  has  secured  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  intelligence  and  conscieuce  of  the  people,  nnd  has 
effected  a  practical  and  lasting  change  in  public  administration.  This 
beneficent  change, — ^alreadyone  of  the  large  achievements  of  oui  ^vener- 
ation, has  been  due  to  no  influence  more  than  to  the  zeal,  persistence. 
courage,  eloquence,  statesmanlike  skill  and  wide  influence  of  Carl 
Schurz.  To  all  these  qualities  were  added  his  practical  knowledfi^e 
gained  during  his  long  and  distinguished  service  in  official  and  politi- 
cal life.  He  has  truly  and  precisely  appreciated  the  relation  of  the 
spoils  system  to  administrative  procedure  and  detail  no  less  tlian  its  more 
corrupting  effect  upon  political  morality  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
substitution  in  its  place  of  the  merit  system  has  been  a  ciuse  lacking  the 
obvious  and  personal  interest  which  sustains  many  public  causes  and  that 
brings  the  exhilaration  of  immediate  honor  to  those  who  promote  them. 
With  other  realiy  abiding  benefactions  to  humanity  this  cause  has  re- 
quired the  faculty  of  patient  self-sacrifice.  And  this,  Carl  Schurz  has 
given  in  an  unstinted  measure.  The  fruits  of  his  work  will  surely  be 
gathered  more  and  more.  They  will  bring  to  him  more  and  more  the 
gratitude  and  homage  of  his  countrymen  at  large  as  they  now  do  of  this 
League  and  of  all  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  for  which  it  stands.  The 
League  gives  him  its  best  greeting,  and  ventures  to  hope  that,  although 
he  will  not  be  its  president,  he  will  nevertheless  give  it  his  powerful  and 
faithful  aid. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAneny,  seconded  by  a  number  of 
members,  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously.  Mr. 
Schurz,  in  a  brief  response,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  League,  and  called  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York  to  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Pennsylvania, 
pointed  to  report  nominations  for  m 
presented  the  names  of  the  following 

Moorficld  Storey, 
W.  W.  Vaughan. 

Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Morrill  Wyman,  Jr., 

William  A.  Aiken, 

Silas  W.  Burt, 
Charles  Collins, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
William  Potts,    . 
Carl  Schurz, 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,    . 

Edward  Gary,  . 
William  G.  Low, 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  . 

Henry  A.  Richmond. 

Charles  Richardson,    . 
Herbert  Welsh,  . 
B.  Francis  Wood 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
George  A.  Pope, 
Dr.  H.  O.  Reik, 

John  Joy  Edson, 
F.  L.  Siddons,    . 

Charles  B.  Wilby, 

Lucius  B.  Swift. 

William  Dudley  Foulke, 

John  W.  Ela.      . 

Henry  Hitchcock, 

Henry  Van  Kleeck,    , 


for  the  Committee   ap- 
cmbcrs  of  the  Council, 

Boston.  . 
<< 

Cambridge . 

Norwich,  Ct. 
New  York  City. 
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Brooklyn. 
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Buffalo. 
Philadelphia. 
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Baltimore. 
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Washington. 
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Cincinnati. 
Indianapolis. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Denver. 


On  motion,  the  gentlemen  nominated  were  elected  unani- 
mously as  members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : 

The    Purpose    of  Civil    Service   Reformers — By    Henry 
T^oomi*;  Nelson,  of  New  Rochelle  :  • 


*  Published  in  the  Forum,  for  January,  1901. 
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The  Results  ot  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Australia — By 
Hugo  R.  Meyer,  of  Harvard  University:  * 

A  Report  on  the  Movement  in  the  Women's  Clubs  in  aid 
of  Civil  Service  Reform :  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Foster, 
of  Boston ;  read  by  the  Secretary ;  t  and 

The  Choice  of  Correct  Methods  in  the  Administration  of 
Uie  Civil  Service  of  American  Dependencies — by  Elli- 
ott H.  Goodwin,  of  New  York,  f 

After  the  reading  of  papers  Mr.  Bonaparte,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  read  the  resolutions  prepared 
by  the  Committee,  and  moved  their  adoption  as  follows  : 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  assembled  in  its  six- 
teenth annual  meeting,  was  compelled  to  notice  the  fact  that  daring  the 
Tear  1896.  for  the  first  time  smce  its  organization,  its  principles  had 
been  openly  repudiated  and  a  revival  of  discarded  abuses  threatened  in 
a  platform  put  forth  by  a  National  Convention,  and  in  the  public  dec- 
larations of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  These  features  of  that 
platform  were  again  approved  and  enunciated  by  the  same  National 
party  and  by  the  same  candidate  during  the  current  year.  We  can.  at 
least,  say  that  this  avowal  of  hostility  to  the  merit  system  does  not  seem 
to  have  brought  additional  support  to  the  party  whose  leaders  were  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

At  its  last  Annual  Meeting  the  League  protested  against  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  the  29th  of  May,  1899,  exempting  thousands  of  placesfrom 
the  competitive  classified  service  and  relaxing  the  safeguards  of  the  ser- 
vice, not  only  because  the  order  was  wrong  in  principle  as  taking  the 
first  backward  step,  as  encouraging  the  enemies  of  the  Merit  System  in 
their  attacks,  and  as  creating  distrust  of  the  President's  faithfulness  to 
his  reform  pledges,  but  also  because  it  was  certain  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  service  in  its  results.  The  year  has  shown  that  the  step  remains  as 
unjustified  in  principle  as  ever,  and  that  it  has  produced,  in  practical 
results,  just  the  injuries  to  the  service  that  were  feared,  as  the  reports 
of  our  Committee  on  various  branches  of  the  service  have  proved.  The 
League  therefore  asserts  without  hesitancy,  that  the  restoration  of  very 
nearly  all  the  places  in  every  branch  of  the  service  excepted  from  classi- 
fication by  this  deplorable  order  is  demanded  by  the  public  interest 
and  that  the  order  itself  should  be  substantially  revoked. 

At  its  last  Annual  Meeting  the  League  further  demanded  that,  if 
any  alien  lands  should  be  brought  under  our  national  dominion,  public 
office  therein  should  be  consistently  treated  as  a  trust  to  be  administered 

*  Printed  in  full#t  page  79. 
t  Printed  in  full  at  page  86. 
I  Printed  in  full  at  page  70. 
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for  the  lole  benefit  of  their  inhabitants,  and  declared  that  to  abuse  the 
pnblic  sorvice  of  dependent  provinces  in  the  interest  of  American  par- 
ties or  politicians  would  constitute  a  crime  against  civilization  and 
humanity,  disgraceful  to  our  Republic.  As  a  safeguard  against  this 
shame  and  calamity  it  urged  that,  in  the  organization  of  any  govern- 
ments which  might  be  established  for  such  territories,  adequate  provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  a  non-partisan  service,  recruited  through  open 
competition  and  assured  of  promotion  through  merit,  and  of  continued 
employment  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency;  and  recorded  its  belief 
that  the  President  alone,  without  additional  legislation,  had  authority  to 
make  all  reasonable  regulations  for  executive  appointments.  The  League 
now  renews  these  declarations  and  demands.  It  has  seen  with  great 
gratification  the  recent  action  of  the  Philippine  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  service 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  League  pronounces  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  refusing  access  to  public  records  relating  to  matters  of 
public  concern,  and  in  no  wise  confidential  in  their  character,  a  violation 
of  the  right  of  citizens  in  a  free  country  to  learn  from  official  sources 
how  faithfully  the  pnblic  servants  they  pay  administer  the  laws.  The 
force  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  refusal  is  gravely  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  such  access  has  been  for  years  permitted  to  the  League  by  the 
Commission  without  objection  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  This 
refusal  exposes  to  suspicion  the  good  faith  of  the  officials  responsible  for 
it,  and  suggests  the  existence  of  abuses  which  the  records  withheld  from 
inspection  might  disclose.  The  League  demands  that  this  unworthy 
policy  of  concealment  and  secrecy  be  forthwith  abandoned  ai  un- 
Republican,  on-Democratic  and  un-American. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  and  generally  understood  that  the  principles 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  no  wise  countenance  any  tenure  of  office 
other  than  during  the  continuance  of  merit  and  fitness.  The  League 
again  expressly  disclaims  any  advocacy  of  Civil  Service  pensions  as  a 
part  of  the  Merit  System,  which  contemplates  such  pensions  no  more 
than  did  the  system  of  appointment  and  removal  by  favor  prevailing 
before  the  Merit  System  was  introduced.  On  the  contrary,  the  protec- 
tion which  an  assured  tenure  during  efficiency  affords  to  public  servants 
should  enable  them,  by  the  exercise  of  frugality  and  forethought  dis- 
played by  all  prudent  persons,  to  provide  out  of  their  current  earnings 
tor  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  League 
would  see  with  pleasure  the  adoption  of  reasonable  rules  for  the  ascer- 
uinment  from  time  to  time  of  continued  efficiency  on  the  part  of  public 
officers  through  fair  and  practical  tests  applied  impartially  and  in  good 
faith. 

As  it  is  the  evident  duty  of  the  President  to  remove  unfaithful  or 
inefficient  public  servants  and  bring  to  justice  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  League  demands  the  dismissal  of  evenr  Fed- 
eral officer  who  has  failed  to  obev  in  letter  and  in  spirit  the  Civil  Service 
Uw,  and  also  demands  the  effective  prosecution  of  all  who  have  violated 
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its  penal  provisions.  The  League  congratulates  the  country  on  the 
comparative  infrequency  and  secrecy  at  present  of  attempts  on  the  part 
of  political  managers  to  plunder  public  servants  through  virtually  com- 
pulsory contributions  for  partisan  purposes,  and  it  regrets  that  during 
the  last  campaign  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
failed  to  aid  it,  when  requested,  in  discouraging  such  abuses  and  crimes. 

The  League  protests  against  the  mischievous  practice  of  distribu- 
tion among  administration  Senators  the  presentation  to  federal  offices  in 
their  respective  States.  This  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  to  the  President  the  power  of  appointment.  The  requirement 
that  such  appointments  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  has  been  perverted  so  as  to  give  to  Senators  the  appoint- 
ments, reser\'ing  to  the  President  alone  the  power  to  consent  or  decline. 
Such  gross  abuse  of  Senatorial  power  by  Senators  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  should  receive  the  condemnation  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  League  again  urges  the  importance  of  a  sufficient  and  practical 
test  of  character  and  fitness,  to  control  the  selection  of  Indian  Agents, 
so  that  the  grave  abuses  and  serious  evils  which  at  present  afflict  the 
Indian  Service  from  the  treatment  of  these  positions  as  political  spoils 
may  be  abated  and  partisanship  strictly  excluded  from  the  entire  force. 

The  League  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  veteran  preference  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress,  as  calculated  to  overthrow  the  Merit 
System,  and  as  creating  a  privileged  class  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  principles  of  Republican  government. 

The  League  notes  with  great  satisfaction  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  number  and  activity  of  agencies  working  for  better  government 
throughout  the  country;  it  calls  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that 
such  agencies  invariably  recognize  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
as  fundamental  in  all  well  considered  movements  for  improvement  in 
the  public  service  and  the  purification  of  our  political  life;  it  rejoices  in 
the  renewed  evidence  of  public  interest  in  Civil  Service  Reform,  which 
recent  events  have  provoked,  and  it  confidently  relies  upon  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  to  effect  the  6nal  extension  of  the  Merit  System  to 
all  branches  of  our  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments. 

The  resolutions  as  submitted  were  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
incorporate  in  the  Proceedings  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Political  Assessments,  which  had  not  been  completed  in 
time  for  formal  presentation,  and  the  motion  was  carried.* 

General  Aiken,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  League  be  extended  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associ- 
ation of  New  York,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jay  Schieffelin, 


*  Printed  in  full  at  page  54. 
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and  to  the  City  Club,  for  the  courteous  and  generous  hospi- 
tality extended  to  the  visiting  delegates  throughout  the  course 
of  this  meeting.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
the  League  then  adjourned. 

Attest:  GEORGE  McANENY, 

Secretary^ 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  14th,  the 
members  of  the  League  were  entertained  at  a  reception  and 
luncheon  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SchiefTelin  at  No.  5  East 
Sixty-sixth  Street. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  a  banquet  was  tendered  the  visit- 
ing delegates  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  pf  New 
York,  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  which  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  including  forty  members  of  the  Auxiliary  of 
the  New  York  Association  and  other  affiliated  women's  organi- 
zations. The  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New 
York,  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York,  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh, 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Turkey,  Herbert  Welsh,  Esq.,  and 
Hon.  WiUiam  Dudley  Foulke. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

THE  task  of  reformers  in  a  free  country  is  to  make  the  peo- 
ple think  and  feel  as  they  think  and  feel ;  when  the  people 
shall  wish  what  they  wish,  and  shall  wish  this  in  earnest,  too 
much  in  earnest  to  brook  any  resistance  or  any  evasion, 
then,  but  not  until  then,  will  their  reform  be  an  established  and 
permanent  fact  in  the  national  life.  When,  therefore,  we  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  look  around  us,  as  we  do  to-day,  that  we 
may  see  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have  yet  to  do,  the 
vital  questions  which  confront  us  are :  **  What  do  the  Ameri- 
can people  think  of  civil  service  reform  ?  How  far  have  we 
awakened  the  Nation  to  the  iniquities  and  dangers  of  the 
*  spoils  '  system  of  politics  ?  What  prejudices,  what  sophis- 
tries, what  falsehoods  yet  cloud  the  judgment,  yet  drug  the 
conscience,  of  the  people  ?  "  For  light  on  these  questions, 
we  look  first  to  the  meaning  of  the  people's  verdict  at  the  late 
election. 

In  1896  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  this: 
then  the  Republican  party  received  a  mandate  to  carry  out 
the  promises  it  had  made.  Doubtless  this  mandate  endorsed 
much  more  than  the  promise  to  take  no  backward  step  in 
civil  service  reform,  to  honestly  and  thoroughly  enforce  the 
existing  Federal  law  and  to  extend  its  scope  wherever  practi- 
cable, but  it  endorsed  nothing  more  unequivocally  or  more 
emphatically.  This  year  the  platform  of  the  same  party  sub- 
stituted silence  for  its  pledge  of  four  years  since;  it  had  taken 
a  backward  step,  and  a  long  one;  it  had  failed  to  enforce  the 
existing  law  either  thoroughly  or  honestly;  it  had  failed  to 
extend  that  law's  scope  where  such  extension  was  practicable 
amd  even  easy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  platform  reaffirmed 
its  frankly  hostile  utterances  of  1896,  and  its  principal  candi- 
date  expressed    again,  in  substancCi  the  same  sentiments 
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against  which  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  subsequent 
sanction  of  the  League,  had  protested  four  years  before; 
moreover  the  choice  of  its  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  its  rival,  gave  significance  to  the 
contest.  A  friend  of  the  reform  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
past  of  Adlai  Stevenson  illustrated  one  set  of  ideas  and  princi- 
ples and  the  past  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  illustrated  another. 

There  are,  however,  two  facts  which  recent  history  has 
proved  anew  for  any  who  still  needed  the  proof:  one  must 
indeed  be  blind  and  deaf  to  now  doubt  that  our  typical  pro- 
fessional politicians,  those  men  among  us  who  are  in  politics 
for  what  they  can  make  out  of  politics,  whatever  the  party  to 
which  they  have  fastened  themselves,  whatever  the  shibboleth 
they  repeat  or  the  opinions  they  profess  to  hold,  are  all  alike 
enemies  to  civil  service  reform.  Tliey  may  wrangle  among 
themselves  over  the  offices,  but  one  and  all  recognize  in  us, 
who  would  take  the  offices  away  from  parties  and  factions 
and  bosses  and  rings,  and  give  them  back  to  the  people,  all 
recognize  in  us  their  natural  enemies.  And  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent for  those  who  can  and  will  see  the  plain  truth  that  avowed 
hostility  to  civil  service  reform  strengthens  no  party  at  the 
polls.  It  was  well  for  the  Republicans  that  they  were  silent 
when  the  Democrats  assailed  it  openly ;  it  would  have  been 
better  had  they  stood  forth  its  defenders,  as  in  1896.  The 
periodical  outburst  of  vituperation  against  the  law  and  the 
Commission,  which  had  become  a  matter  of  course  in  Con- 
gress until  at  this  session  the  country  was  happily  spared  it, 
may  have  helped  the  second  and  third  class  politicians  who 
fibred  in  it  to  curry  favor  with  their  dependents  useful  at  pri- 
maries and  conventions;  but  it  has  never  gained  votes  for 
their  respective  parties,  never  raised  themselves  in  the  esteem 
of  honest  men. 

Id  every  part  of  the  Union  the  past  ten  years  have  seen 
associations  formed  among  the  most  reputable  and  most  en- 
lightened members  of  the  community,  each  having  for  at  least 
one  of  its  objects  to  promote  good  government  in  one  or  more 
of  our  cities  or  states.  Nearly  five  hundred  such  societies 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  recent  conference  called  by 
the  National  Municipal  League  in  Milwaukee  and  almost 
every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  one.  This  widespread  agitation 
shows  that  the  people  feel  daily  more  and  more  keenly,  see 
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daily  more  and  more  cicaiiy  that  the  abuses  of  our  govcm- 
ment,  the  corruption  of  our  politics,  the  degradation  of  our 
public  men,  constitute  a  burden,  a  peril  and  a  disgrace  for 
the  nation ;  but  if  we  scan  it  more  closely,  it  shows  us  more. 
Of  these  societies  all  the  more  recent  and  more  prominent 
recognize  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system  as  a  feature, 
and  a  feature  of  growing  importance,  in  their  programme. 
Twenty  years  ago  many  worthy  citizens  really  doubted  whether 
civil  service  reform  was  practicable  or  suited  to  our  institu- 
tions; to-day  one  who  says  he  doubts  this,  makes  more  than 
doubtful  his  claim  to  political  intelligence. 

The  people  already  see  that  the  principles  of  this  League 
are  the  principles  of  honest  government  and  pure  politics ; 
they  may  see  this  yet  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  the  day  will 
come,  it  is  rapidly  coming,  when  they  will  see  this  clearly,  and 
when  they  thus  see  it  the  League's  work  will  be  done. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 

Chuirmafi, 
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These  figures  show  that  the  "exceptions"  fi'om  the  re- 
quirements of  the  civil-service  law,  whether  brought  about 
through  Executive  or  Legislative  action^  have  been,  during  the 
year  they  cover,  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  appointments 
made  in  the  manner  the  law  intended.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  appointments  so  made  were,  no  doubt,  unavoidable, 
but  these  cases  are  exceptional,  and  cannot  materially  affect 
the  totals  given. 

The  Committee  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  present  Congress 
in  relation  to  the  civil  service ;  incidentally,  showing  more 
clearly  the  significance  of  the  above  figures: 

PRESIDKNTIAL   APPOINTMENTS. 

I.  So  far  as  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  ap- 
pointments of  local  Federal  officers  of  the  Presidential  class 
have  been  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, or  unofficial  political  leaders,  whose  selections 
the  President  has  ratified.  While  good  men  are  sometimes 
secured  through  this  system,  in  the  majority  of  cases  those 
appointed  are  active  local  politicians,  whose  disposition  to 
provide  places  for  their  adherents  furnishes  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  satisfactory  administration  of  the  civil-service  rules  at 
the  outset.  Among  Presidential  ofiicers  in  the  general 
branches — including  business  officers  strictly,  and  not  those 
that  are  properly  political — the  changes  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal. In  the  Consular  Service,  for  instance,  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  salaried  offices  were  refilled  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Administration,  and  in  the  Indian  service,  during 
the  same  period,  62  per  cent,  of  the  agents. 

CHANGES   IN    '  *  EXCEPTED  "    POSITIONS. 

II.  Positions  in  the  classified  service  excepted  from  com- 
petitive examinations  are  virtually  unclassified,  for  removals 
may  be  made  from  them  without  restraint,  and  appointments 
are  absolutely  at  the  will  of  the  ar^pointing  officer.  The 
number  of  these  positions  has  been  greatly  increased.  On 
March  3,  1897,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Administration, 
there  were,  all  told,  only  866,  of  which  number  570  were  of 
assistant  postmasters.  On  July  27,  1897,  President  McKinley 
added  533,  deputies  and  others  in  the  Customs  and  Intctnal- 
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Revenue  services,  previously  subject  to  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  on  May  29,  1899,  approximately  4,000  more,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  removed  absolutely  from  the  classified 
service  at  that  time. 

VIOLATIONS    IN   COMPETITIVE   POSITIONS. 

III.  As  the  classified  service  has  grown,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  violations  of  the  civil-service  law,  both  now  and 
heretofore,  have  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  branches 
most  recently  included.  After  the  change  of  March  3,  1897, 
there  were  many  irregular  appointments  in  the  classes  brought 
under  the  rules  a  year,  or  three  years  before,  and  not  a  few  in 
branches  longer  established,  coupled  very  frequently  with 
irregular  removals.  These  were  mainlv  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Land  Office  service,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  the  branches  of  the  Department  of  Justice  outside 
Washington,  and  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  in  certain  of  the 
custom-houses  and  post  offices — notably  at  the  post-office  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Civil-Service  Commission  addressed  re- 
peated protests  to  the  departments  concerned  in  these  viola- 
tions, but  in  very  few  cases  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
records  of  their  investigations,  which  the  committee  has  ex- 
amined carefully,  cover  127  pages  of  their  fourteenth  annual 
report,  114  of  the  fifteenth,  and  67  of  the  sixteenth. 

On  September  17,  1897,  the  League  addressed  a  letter 
directly  to  the  President,  inviting  attention  to  the  growing 
number  of  offences,  and  asking  that  measures  be  taken  to  stop 
them.  Where  the  rules  had  been  most  flagrantly  disregarded, 
the  dismissal  of  the  guilty  officer  was  urged,  and  the  very  sat- 
isfactory results  of  the  examples  of  this  sort  made  by  President 
Cleveland  were  cited.  On  March  12,  1898,  the  League  sub- 
mitted a  report  showing  the  results  of  its  investigations  in  the 
Philadelphia  Post-office,  where,  it  was  shown,  the  Postmaster, 
Mr,  Hicks,  had  removed  many  subordinates  of  known  effi- 
ciency from  positions  of  the  higher  order  because  of  their 
political  or  factional  affiliations.  On  March  15,  1898,  it  pre- 
sented to  the  President  a  general  report  on  violations  through- 
out the  service,  with  exhibits,  and  again  asked  that  the  offend- 
ing officers  be  dismissed.  In  these  cases  also,  however,  there 
was  no  correction— except  in  so  far  as  irregular  appointments 
were  nominally  validated  by  the  order  of  May  29,  1899. 
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It  18  also  true  that  no  single  officer  has  been  removed  for 
violation  of  the  rules,  although  the  rules  themselves,  in  clearest 
terms,  provide  this  penalty.  The  nearest  approach  to  disci- 
pline of  this  sort  was  in  the  case  of  Chenowith,  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  who  was  caught  in  the  theft  of 
question  papers  in  advance  of  an  examination,  as  well  as  in 
other  acts  of  dishonesty,  showing  his  unfitness  for  any  trust. 
Chenowith  was  ordered  to  be  removed  by  Secretary  Gage. 
Through  the  apparent  intervention  ofpowerful  influence,  how- 
ever, this  order  was  withdrawn  and  a  resignation  accepted. 
The  man  is  now  serving,  presumably  not  far  from  the  Ameri- 
can border  at  Nogale?,  as  a  "  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  for  confidential  duty  in  a  foreign  country,"  at  $4 
per  day.  This  assignment  is  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  rules, 
against  which  the  Commission  has  protested,  as  yet  without 
avail. 

Although  the  President's  order  of  July  27, 1897,  seemed  to 
furnish  the  first  substantial  check  upon  removals  to  be  em- 
bodied in  either  the  Civil-Service  Law  or  rules — an  advance 
for  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  most  heartily  commended  at  the 
time  by  the  League — it  was  feared  that  through  imperfect 
enforcement  the  value  of  this  rule,  also,  would  be  seriously 
impaired,  and  experience  has  since  shown  that  it  has  been. 

KVASION   OF   THK   RULES. 

IV.  While  direct  violations  of  the  rules  have  been  more  or 
ess  common,  indirect  evasions  have  been  more  so.  "  Tem- 
porary appointments  "  are  an  instance  in  point.  Under  the 
rules,  persons  may  be  appointed  without  examination  for 
ninety  days*  temporary  service,  in  the  absence  of  an  eligible 
list,  for  emergency  work.  It  is  required  that  this  shall  be 
permitted  only  when  the  Civil -Service  Commission  has  given 
its  certificate  that  there  is  no  adequate  list.  In  practice  tlie 
great  majority  of  these  appointments  have  been  made  at  pleas- 
ure and  without  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  lists,  continued 
indefinitely,  and  reported  as  long  afterwards  as  the  appointing 
ofHcer  chose.  This  practice,  moreover,  has  grown  alarmingly. 
During  the  thirteen  months  following  the  amended  rules  o\ 
May  6,  1896,  729  temporary  appointments  were  authorized, 
and  during  the  eleven  months  from  June  i,  1897,  to  May 
31,  1898,  2,365,  of  which  not  more  than  80  were  autliorized 
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by  the  Commission  in  any  manner.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude War  Department  appointments  in  either  case. 

In  many  instances  appointing  officers  failed  to  assist  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  when  called  on  in  preparing  exam- 
inations to  secure  permanent  appointees,  and  in  others,  when 
lists  were  actually  prepared,  they  have  refused  to  appoint 
from  them. 

Another  common  method  of  evasion  is  the  appointment  of 
persons  as  **  laborers  " — in  which  class  examination  is  not  re- 
quired— and  their  assignment  immediately  to  duties  of  a 
higher  class.  The  growth  of  this  practice  the  Commission 
frankly  discusses  in  its  Fifteenth  Report.  ''  Excepted  "  places 
are  also  used  to  bring  persons  surreptitiously  into  the  com- 
petitive service,  as  in  the  San  Francisco  Custom-house,  where 
the  principal  deputy  was  made  Chief  Clerk,  and  the  son  of  the 
Collector  appointed,  without  examination,  to  the  vacancy, 
only  to  change  places  with  the  deputy  when  it  came  to  the 
assignment  of  duties. 

The  Post-office  Department  has  adopted  a  device  for  eva- 
sion that  the  Committee  deems  peculiarly  reprehensible.  When 
a  small  post-office  is  about  to  be  given  free  delivery  (which  of 
itself  brings  the  office  force  into  the  classified  service),  persons 
'  have  been  brought  firom  other  cities  and  even  firom  other  States, 
to  take  positions  in  such  offices  just  before  they  enter  the  firee- 
delivery  class,  to  be  transferred  immediately  afterward  to  the 
office  for  which  they  are  really  destined,  thus  escaping  examin- 
ation altogether.  More  than  a  hundred  appointments  of  this 
sort  have  already  occurred,  despite  the  earnest  protest  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Twelve  of  those  so  appointed 
(presumably  without  the  least  experience)  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  important  and  high-salaried  office  of  Post-Office 
Inspector,  a  proceeding  which  has  been  made  easily  possible 
by  the  change  in  the  transfer  rule  contained  in  the  President's 
order  of  May,  1899. 

RESTRAINT  ON   IRREGULAR   APPOINTMENTS   DILIBIRATILY   WITHHSLD. 

V.  One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  situation  is  that, 
no  matter  how  plainly  or  how  frequently  appointments  may  be 
made  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
powerless  to  prevent  them.  The  Commission  may  protest  to 
the  department  involved,  or  it  may  appeal  from  the  Department's 
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decision  to  that  of  the  President ;  but,  failing  to  secure  relief 
from  either  of  these  authorities,  it  is  obliged  to  permit  abuses 
to  go  unchecked.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  in  almost  every  other  place  where  a  civil  service  system 
has  been  established,  fiscal  ofiicers  are  forbidden  to  pay  sala- 
ries to  persons  whose  appointment  is  not  made  in  the  manner 
the  law  prescribes.  The  Federal  Commission  assumed  that 
the  same  rule  applied,  of  necessity,  at  VVashington,  and  three 
years  ago  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  aid  it  in  es- 
tablishing a  proper  system  of  audit.  Failing  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  that  officer,  lists  of  the  names  of  persons  known 
to  be  illegally  in  office  were  sent  to  the  Comptroller,  Mr. 
Tracewell,  with  the  request  that  their  claims  for  salary  be  not 
recognized.  The  Comptroller  declined  to  interfere,  although 
the  Commission,  under  date  of  December  12,  1898,  again 
wrote  to  him  :  '*  A  state  of  anarchy  in  these  appointments  ob- 
tains at  the  present  time,  involving  the  honor  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Civil  Service  Act.  With  the  information  given 
you  by  the  Commission,  which  is  capable  of  easy  verification 
in  case  of  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the  facts,  can  you  not 
take  official  cognizance  of  the  matter?"  This  communication 
Mr.  Tracewell  did  not  answer,  but  on  April  i  following,  he 
gave  out  a  very  remarkable  opinion,  addressed  to  a  United 
States  marshal,  to  the  effect  that,  even  though  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Act  declares  that  "  no  officer  or  clerk  shall  be  appointed  " 
to  a  classified  position  except  in  conformity  with  its  terms,  an 
appointment  otherwise  made  is  not  illegal ;  that  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules  have  no  force  except  such  as  the  executive  or  head 
of  department  chooses  to  give  them ;  and  that  all  persons  whose 
names  are  on  pay-rolls  presented  to  him  will  be  assumed  to  be 
regularly  appointed,  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  denial 
notwithstaniiing.  The  decision,  although  directly  opposed  to 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is,  nevertheless,  binding,  so  long 
as  Mr.  Tracewell  himself  remains  undisturbed.  Its  effect  is 
disastrous,  for  although,  of  course,  many  appointments  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  conijiliance  with  the  law,  the  full  number 
that  are  not  so  made,  and  that  may  iiever  be  reported,  re- 
mains quite  unknown  and  undeterminable. 

The  two  following  ready  instances  show  what  can  be  done : 
In  the  report  of  appointments  in  the  Post-office  Department 
for  June,  1899,  there  appeared  the  names  of  twenty-four  per- 
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sons  under  the  head  of  **  temporary  clerks  appointed  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  February,  1899."  The  act  in  ques- 
tion merely  gave  the  right  to  appoint,  and  did  not  exempt  from 
civil  service  examination.  This  was  promptly  explained  by  the 
Commission  to  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Heath,  but  the 
letter  remains  unanswered,  while  the  clerks  are  retained. 

Again,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  noncompetitive  ex- 
aminations are  required,  under  the  President's  late  order,  for 
certain  positions  in  the  Customs  and  Internal  Revenue  services. 
Few  of  these  have  been  held,  but  in  cases  where  they  have, 
and  where  the  candidates  have  failed  absolutely  to  secure  the 
minimum  of  70  per  cent.,  qualifying  them  for  appointment, 
they  are  still  retained,  their  rejection  by  the  Commission 
notwithstanding. 

THE   "WAR  emergency"  APPOINTMENTS. 

VI.  On  the  plea  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  no 
means  of  meeting  the  emergencies  growing  out  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  about  1,200  further  appointments  without  exami- 
nation were  made  in  different  departments  under  special  pro- 
visions in  the  war-appropriation  acts.  There  is  no  means  of 
securing  exact  figures,  since  these  appointments  have  not  been 
reported  to  the  Commission,  and  the  League's  request  for  ac- 
cess to  the  proper  records  in  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  denied.  On  August  i,  1899,  however,  the  number  was 
known  to  be  at  least  1,042.  At  the  time  of  these  appoint- 
ments there  were  on  the  Commission's  lists  of  eligible  clerks 
6,180  names,  so  that  practically  the  entire  force  required  might 
have  been  selected  therefrom  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  get 
them  through  the  means  actually  adopted.  In  the  subsequent 
ap])ropriaii()n  bills,  where  provision  has  been  made  for  additions 
to  this  force,  the  exemption  from  examination  has  been  invar- 
iably repeated,  although  the  adequacy  of  the  Commission's 
machinery  has  been  repeatedly  explained  by  its  President  to 
the  appropiiate  Conpressional  committees.  Any  clerk  may 
now  be  appointed  without  examination  if  it  is  declared  that 
the  necessity  for  his  employment  **  arises  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain." 

THE  CENSUS  FORCI. 

VII.  Although  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  ad  interim  Director 
of  the  Census,  informed  Congress  that  more  than  $3,000,000 
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had  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Tenth  Census  by  reason  of 
the  failure  to  select  the  working  force  through  the  merit  sys- 
tem, this  system  was  again  deliberately  set  aside  in  the  taking 
of  the  present  census,  and — though  the  heads  of  bureaus  have 
been  efficient  and  well-trained  men— otherwise,  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  former  census,  which  proved  such  a  cosily 
failure,  were  followed  almost  exactly.  The  tests  required, 
which  were  of  the  "  pass  "  description,  no  doubt  debarred  the 
absolutely  unfit,  but  the  benefit  of  open  competition  was  lost, 
and,  as  the  process  of  selecting  clerks  and  other  subordinates 
continued,  only  persons  endorsed  by  a  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative were  considered  at  all. 

THE  ORDER  OF  MAY  29,    1 899. 

VIII.  It  was  while  the  state  of  the  service  was  as  low  as 
the  Committee  declares,  that  the  President's  order  of  May  29, 
1899,  was  issued.  That  order  and  its  effects  the  Committee 
will  review  in  a  separate  report.  It  may  be  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  report,  however,  (i)  that  it  removed  from 
the  competitive  to  the  "  excepted  "  list  about  4,000  places,  and 
from  the  classified  to  the  unclassified  service  about  6,000  more; 
the  latter  being  mainly  in  the  field  branches  of  the  War  De- 
partment, subject  at  the  time  to  a  competitive  registration  sys- 
tem— which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Department  to  make 
other  provision,  is  still  voluntarily  employed  by  some  individ- 
ual appointing  officers;  (2)  that  it  validated,  nominally,  many 
appointments  previously  made  in  violation  of  the  law ;  (3)  that 
it  weakened  the  rules  governing  transfers,  reinstatements  and 
removals,  so  as  to  permit  new  and  most  serious  abuses ;  and, 
finally,  that  it  marked  the  first  great  reduction  in  tlie  actual 
area  oif  the  merit  system  since  the  act  of  1 883  was  passed. 

The  Committee  presents  this  review  of  what  it  considers 
a  very  unfortunate  situation,  not  only  that  the  action  of  the 
President  may  be  asked  where  he  has  the  power  to  correct, 
but  that  every  other  necessary  step  may  be  taken  to  regain 
the  ground  that  has  been  lost,  and  again  to  turn  the  direction 
of  the  reform  towards  the  ends  the  framers  and  advocates  of 
the  Civil  Service  Law  had  in  view.  It  will  shortly  submit  a 
number  of  specific  recommendations  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  League. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  CiTil  Service 

in  Dependencies- 


Tif  th^  National  Citnl  Service  Reform  League: 

AT  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League,  held  at 
Indianapolis,  in  December,  1899,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

"  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  League  to  pass  upon  the  rightful- 
ness or  wisdom  of  territorial  extension,  but  we  demand  that  if  any  lands 
be  brought  under  our  dominion,  public  office  therein  be  consistently 
treated  as  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. To  abuse  the  public  service  of  dependent  provinces,  in  the  inter- 
est of  American  parties  or  politicians  would  constitute  a  crime  against 
civilization  and  humanity,  disg^raceful  to  our  Republic.  As  a  safeguard 
against  this  shame  and  odamity  we  urge  that  in  the  organization  of  any 
government  which  may  be  established  in  such  territory  adequate  pro- 
visions be  made  for  a  non-partisan  service  recruited  through  open  com- 
petition and  assured  of  promotion  through  merit  and  continued  employ- 
ment during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  The  President  alone  without 
additional  legislation  has  the  authority  to  make  all  reasonable  regulations 
for  executive  appointments.*' 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider 
and  report  upon  public  measures  relating  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  foregoing  resolution.  The  situation  of  the  various 
territories  brought  under  the  control  of  the  government  as  a 
result  of  the  late  war  with  Spain  is  in  some  respects  very 
anomalous,  has  already  given  rise  to  grave  problems  in  national 
policy  and  constitutional  law,  and  may  yet  be  productive  of 
results  which  no  one  can  now  forecast  with  any  confidence. 
But  there  are,  however,  certain  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment whose  recognition  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
scheme  of  administration  in  these  lands;  if  those  principles  be 
disregarded  our  rule  can  be  neither  beneficial  nor  creditable  to 
us  and  must  be  a  source  of  misery  to  their  inhabitants.  These 
principles  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  resolution  of  the  League 
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already  quoted.  If  we  forget  that  public  office  in  those  coun- 
tries is  a  trust  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  inhabitants,  if  we 
make  their  civil  service  a  place  of  refuge  for  needy  American 
politicians  with  damaged  reputations — or  current  coin  to  pay 
partisian  service,  and  further  support  for  the  dependents  and 
satellites  of  our  public  men — if,  in  short,  we  repeat  the  errors  of 
our  Reconstruction  Period  without  the  excuse  of  inexperience 
which  may  be  pleaded  for  those  errors,  and  place  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land  we  have  conquered  in  the  hands  of  "  carpet- 
baggers," sure  to  be  neither  more  competent  nor  more  scrupu- 
lous than  those  of  the  decade  after  the  Civil  War,  such  con- 
duct were  mildly  criticised  if  called  **  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  disgraceful  to  our  Republic." 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  gratification  that  the  Committee 
is  able  to  report  an  apparent  recognition  of  these  truths  by 
the  National  Administration,  and  a  desire  to  organize  the  Civil 
Service  of  our  dependencies  upon  the  basis  of  appointment 
for  merit,  and  tenure  during  good  conduct  and  efficiency. 
This  has  been  manifested  in  the  first  place  by  the  character  of 
those  appointed  to  high  office  in  the  countries  we  thus  hold, 
which,  with  a  few  very  unfortunate  exceptions,  has  been  uni- 
formly good,  and,  in  several  instances  exceptionally  fortunate. 

We  have  further  to  note  with  satisfaction  the  course  of  the 
Phihppine  Commission,  by  which,  if  it  be  persevered  in,  the 
Merit  System  will  be  established  in  the  islands  of  that  archi- 
pelago at  least  as  thoroughly  and  consistently  as  in  any  de- 
partment of  government.  Federal,  State  or  Municipal,  in  the 
Union.  This  must  be,  in  any  case,  regarded  as  a  gratifying 
recognition  of  sound  principles  of  administration  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission,  and  justifies  the  hope  that,  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction  at  least,  no  repetition  oft  he  scandals 
oi post-bellum  days  will  be  tolerated. 

The  ruling  of  the  several  Departments  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  Rules,  being  applicable  praprio 
vigore  to  Federal  offices  established  in  the  Dependencies  which 
would  be  classified  if  within  the  United  States,  is  also  a  matter 
to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment. In  this  connection  a  serious  and  delicate  question  has 
arisen  respecting  the  status  of  natives  of  Porto  Rico  under  the 
rule  restricting  admission  to  the  competitive  examinations  to 
''citizens  of  the  United  States."     By  the  terms  of  the  bill  €•- 
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tablishing  a  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico,  they  are  recog- 
nized as  "  Citizens  of  Forio  Rico  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States."  This  designation  which,  mutatis 
mutandis^  would  be  perfectly  applicable  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  itself  certainly  in  no  wise  excludes 
American  citizenship,  has,  nevertheless,  been  held  by  certain 
officials  to  shut  them  out  from  the  competitive  examinations 
under  the  Civil  Service  Law.  It  would  seem  that  a  precedent 
of  great  force  for  the  determination  of  this  question  could  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  the  Commission  admitting  to  examin- 
ation Tribal  Indians,  who,  it  is  well  established,  are  not  **  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."     (Elk  v.  Wilkms,  113  U.  S.  94.) 

Indeed,  the  relations  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
various  Indian  Tribes,  as  established  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  would  seem  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  under  existing 
conditions.  (U.  S.  vs.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.,  379, — Cherokee 
Nation  vs.  Kansas  Railway  Company,  135  U.  S.,  641.)  And 
if  Indians,  who  can  be  "  citizens  "  only  in  the  broad  sense 
which  extends  citizenship  to  all  persons  (whatever  their  politi- 
cal rights)  who  are  at  once  entitled  to  protection  from  the 
government  and  owe  it  allegiance  in  return  for  such  protec- 
tion, can  be  admitted  to  the  examinations,  it  would  seem 
that  no  good  reason  exists  for  denying  tliis  i)rivilege  to  inhabi- 
tants of  Porto  Rico.  This,  it  sliould  be  noted,  is  a  well  re- 
cognized definition  of  the  word  **  citizen  "  which  is  thus  de- 
fined in  the  Century  Dictionary : 

"  A  member  of  the  State  or  Nation,  one  bound  to  the 
State  by  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  allegiance  on  the  one 
hand  and  protection  on  the  other." 

Since,  however,  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  admit  na- 
tives of  F  orto  Rico  to  its  examinations  has  been  questioned,  the 
Committee  suprgt^sts  the  advisability  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Rules  which  will  in  terms  permit  this,  at  least  in  the  case  of  ofiices 
to  be  exercised  within  the  Island.  That  its  inhabitants  should 
be  debarred  from  competition  for  such  places,  they  regard  as 
wholly  inconsistent  with  justice  and  sound  policy. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  subject  matter  entrusted  to  them  continue  to  engage  the 
vigilant  attention  of  the  League.  We  must  recognize  that  a 
wide  difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  patriotic,  intelligent 
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and  well  infonned  citizens  as  to  the  expediency  of  our  recent 
territorial  acquisitions;  but,  whatever  his  opinion  as  to  this 
question,  no  American,  truly  solicitous  for  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  his  country,  can  fail  to  be  profoundly  interested 
in  their  good  government. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Wm.  Dudley  Foulks. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Superannuation 

in  the  Civil  Service. 


Tf  tki  National  Citnl  Service  Reform  League  : 

THOSE  now  in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  who  have  become  superannuated,  have  not  en- 
tered through  the  civil  service  examinations.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  average  age  of  entrance  has  been  only  28,  while  the 
law  has  been  in  operation  only  seventeen  years,  so  that  the 
average  age  of  those  who  entered  in  the  beginning  can  be 
only  45.  Neither  the  law  nor  the  rules  require  permanency 
of  tenure.  Any  one  can  be  dismissed  for  incapacity  or  in- 
efficiency, as  well  as  for  misconduct.  In  order  to  secure  jus- 
tice, the  appointing  officer  must  give  his  reasons,  and  the 
employee  concerned  must  be  given  a  chance  to  reply,  or  to 
explain,  before  the  final  act  of  dismissal. 

If  the  temptation  to  make  dismissals  for  political  purposes 
has  been  removed  so  that  old  men  are  no  longer  put  out  sim- 
ply to  make  room  for  political  favorites,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  old  system  there  were  often  political  reasons  for 
keeping  incompetent  old  men  in  office,  and  stillmore 
frequently  were  original  appointments  made  of  men  who 
had  already  passed  the  age  of  usefulness  just  to  please  in- 
fluential politicians  who  wished  to  foist  on  the  government 
incapable  men  who  would  otherwise  be  on  their  own  hands  or 
on  the  hands  of  influential  supporters.  Indeed,  numerous  ap- 
pointing officers  of  large  experience  under  the  ''  spoils  system" 
have  testified  without  contradiction  that  the  needs  of  the  ap- 
plicant were  most  frequently  and  urgently  set  forth ;  his  fitness 
hardly  ever. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  public  officials,  unless  compelled  by 
tome  stringent  regulations,  to  discharge  subordinates  who 
have  become  incapable  firom  old  age  when  these  subordinates 
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have  been  faithful  in  the  past  and  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  their  salaries  for  support.  The  extent  of  this  evil  it  is  hard 
to  ascertain,  some  experienced  otiicials  considering  it  greater 
than  others.  It  is  true  that  mere  age  tables  do  not  tell  the  wiicle 
story.  Some  men  at  seventy-five  have  more  vigor  than  others 
at  fifty.  Yet  as  an  average,  seventy  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
age  of  the  end  of  activity.  In  the  United  States  Army  sixty- 
four  is  the  age  of  retiring.  In  the  civil  service  the  require- 
ments are  not  so  exacting  on  the  physical  forces  as  in  the 
army,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  departments  like  the 
Railway  Mail  Service.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a 
department  make  a  man,  too  old  to  enter  new  employment, 
yet  invaluable  in  that  in  which  he  has  long  served.  Every  man 
of  business  is  familiar  with  such  cases.  If  we  assume  then 
that  about  as  many  over  seventy  are  thoroughly  useful  as  unrler 
it  are  incapable  from  old  age,  w^e  may  use  seventy  as  a  fair 
basis  for  obtaining  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  situation. 
In  the  eight  departments  at  Washington  in  1893  there  were 
228  persons  of  seventy  years  of  age  and  over  out  of  11,657, 
or  almost  exactly  2  per  cent.  In  1900.  the  only  other  year 
for  which  the  data  are  accessible,  we  find  there  are  262  of 
seventy  years  of  age  and  over  out  of  10,967,  or  a  little  over 
2  per  cent.,  making  an  increase  in  seven  years  in  the  ratio  of 
6  2/7  in  10,000,  while  the  number  of  persons  of  eighty  years 
and  over  has  actually  decreased  in  those  seven  years.  In  the 
New  York  Post  Office  in  1900  there  were  only  21  of  seventy 
years  of  age  and  over  out  of  3,561  employees,  or  less  than 
6/10  of  I  per  cent. 

The  best  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  new  system  will 
**  fill  the  public  service  with  old  men"  is  found  in  the  experience 
of  the  State  Service  of  Massaehusetts.  There  are  800  positions 
in  that  service  strictly  under  competitive  examinations.  The 
civil  service  law  has  been  applied  to 'them  for  16  years,  and 
for  24  years  before,  the  appointing  power  in  the  state  had  al- 
ways been  under  the  control  of  one  party  only,  the  heads  of  the 
departments  had  been  retained  for  long  periods  without  chanj2[e, 
and  there  were  no  clean  sweeps.  While  vacancies  were  filled 
for  political  reasons,  practically  no  removals  were  made  during 
all  this  time  except  for  cause.  Therefore  this  service  repre- 
sents th«  most  stable  service  for  40  or  4a  years,  that  is  known 
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in  the  United  State*?,  quite  i  .indole  as  the  present  classified 
service  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  system  of  pensions 
or  fixed  retirement  or  fixed  terms  of  office,  or  age  limit  or  re- 
curring examinations,  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Civil  Service  Commission  informs  us  that  only  3  out  of 
the  800  or  3/8  of  one  per  cent,  are  of  70  years  of  age  or  over. 
As  to  the  remedies,  the  more  radical  ones  now  generally 
proposed  for  superannuation  are  the  following  : 

I.  A  civil  pension  list. 

II.  A  retirement  fund  to  be  made  up  by  deductions  from 
salaries. 

III.  A  provision  requiring  endowment  or  deferred  annuity 
insurance  from  all  seeking  admission  to  the  Civil  Service. 

IV.  Provision  for  the  forced  retirement  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  employees  each  year. 

V.  Recurring  examinations  for  promotion,  reductions  and 
dismissals. 

VI.  A  daily  record  of  efficiency  for  the  same  purpose. 

VII.  Fixed  terms  of  office. 

VIII.  Forced  retirement  at  a  certain  age. 
And  also  certain  combinations  of  these. 

The  three  first  plans  provide  for  old  age  support  while 
the  last  five  provide  for  compelling  retirement  with  no  other 
means  of  support  than  what  the  incumbent  may  voluntarily 
have  provided  for  himself.  Under  provision  for  old  age  sup- 
port a  more  stable  and  experienced  service  is  secured.  Under 
the  present  system  in  the  United  States  there  is  great  com- 
plaint that  the  more  active  and  efficient  public  servants  who 
have  entered  through  competitive  examinations  too  frequently 
retire  from  the  service  just  as  they  have  gained  experience 
and  have  reached  their  most  useful  period,  in  order  to  take 
positions  in  private  life  where  promotion  and  provision  for  old 
age  can  better  be  secured.  Of  course,  no  forced  retirement 
system  would  lessen  this  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  old 
age  provisions  tend  to  make  employees  stay  on  after  the  age 
of  maximum  usefulness  till  they  have  reached  the  age  for  re- 
tiring on  a  pension,  and  the  number  of  old  employees  to  be 
dealt  with  is  larger  than  in  a  system  where  no  such  provision 
is  made ;  that  is,  the  supply  of  old  age  support  increases  the 
demand  for  it 
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The  civil  pension  system  has  led  to  great  abuses  in  the 
past  in  England.  It  is  extremely  unpopular  in  America. 
There  is  danger  of  a  civil  service  lobby  in  Congress  should 
the  system  be  adopted.  The  retired  list  for  the  United  States 
Army  officers  was  established  in  1861.  The  officers  receive  75 
per  cent,  of  their  active  service  pay,  and  the  retiring  age  is 
sixty-four,  and  below  that  age  in  case  of  permanent  dis- 
abiUty.  In  the  army  this  system  has  worked  to  great  advan- 
tage and  has  led  to  no  important  abuses  and  no  one  thinks  of 
abolishing  it.  In  England  the  age  of  retirement  in  the  civil 
service  is  sixty,  and  separation  from  the  service  at  that  age  is 
compulsory  with  some  rare  exceptions,  while  pensions  on  re- 
tirement before  sixty  are  granted  in  most  cases  of  permanent 
incapacity.  No  persons  are  granted  a  pension  who  have  not 
been  at  least  ten  years  in  the  service,  and  then  the  payment  is 
calculated  on  one-sixtieth  of  the  salary  on  retiring  for  each 
year  of  service  with  4o/6oths  as  a  maximum.  The  pensions 
paid  in  the  British  service  amount  to  16  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  paid  for  active  work.  Tiie  British  pension  list  is,  how- 
ever, unduly  enlarged.  For  example,  many  gratuities  on  re- 
tirement are  granted  where  regular  pensions  are  not  allowed, 
and  in  some  cases  the  pensions  are  made  equal  to  the  full 
salary.  If  we  should  take  the  retiring  age  for  the  United 
States  civil  service,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  at  70,  instead 
of  60,  as  in  the  English  service,  the  pension  list  would  cost 
eventually,  it  is  estimated,  from  4.3  to  7.2  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  paid  for  active  service,  in  order  to  give  pensions  of  60 
per  cent,  of  the  average  salary  during  employment,  the  aver- 
age age  at  entrance  being  28.  The  per  cent,  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  It  depends  upon  whether  only  strong 
and  healthy  employees  are  allowed  to  enter  the  civil  service  or 
persons  of  average  health.  The  above  per  cents,  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  no  resignations.  With  a  reasonable  number  of 
resignations  before  70  the  per  cent,  would  be  still  lower. 
That  the  highest  rate  suggested,  namely,  7  2/10  per  cent., 
is  amply  high  is  proved  from  the  experience  of  the  British 
retired  civil  list  where  the  actual  per  centage  of  those  retired 
to  those  in  the  service  is  far  below  the  theoretical  maximum 
that  the  application  of  the  same  mortuary  tables,  without  allow- 
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ing  for  resignations,  (viz.  21  per  cent.)  would  show,  taking  the 
average  age  of  entrance  into  the  British  service  and  the  British 
age  of  forced  retirement. 

It  is  fairer  to  base  a  provision  for  old  age  on  the  average 
salary  during  employment  rather  than  on  the  salary  at  retire- 
ment, as  the  salary  at  retirement  is  usually  the  highest  received 
by  the  employee,  and  as  otherwise  there  would  be  the  tempta- 
tion to  secure  an  increase  of  salary  just  before  retirement  in 
order  to  increase  the  pension. 

II. 

A  retirement  fund  made  up  of  deductions  from  salaries 
might  be  in  two  forms,  (a)  a  deduction  from  all  salaries  for 
the  immediate  support  of  a  retired  list  and  (d)  annual  deduc- 
tions from  the  salaries  of  those  hereafter  to  enter  the  service, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest 
to  form  a  fund  for  annuities  payable  only  to  those  who  have 
thus  contributed. 

{a)  At  present  it  would  take  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
average  salaries  of  those  in  the  departments  at  Washington  to 
pay  the  full  average  salaries  of  those  of  seventy  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  only  1.2  per  cent,  to  pay  pensions  at  60  per 
cent,  of  the  average  salary,  and  if  a  further  deduction  were 
made  from  the  pensions  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  service 
for  less  than  forty  years,  on  the  English  system,  it  would  re- 
quire still  less.  But  those  now  in  the  service  include  only 
those  who  are  able  to  do  some  work,  while  the  retired  list 
would  also  include  the  absolutely  helpless.  Besides  this  a 
pension  at  the  end  of  the  service  tends  to  increase  the  number 
of  persons  who  will  stay  on  for  the  sake  of  pension;  so  that  in 
the  future  we  should  have  to  allow  for  deductions  4.3  per 
cent.,  and  possibly  even  more.  Besides  other  objections  this 
system  is  extremely  unfair  to  those  coming  into  the  service 
young  and  staying  on  for  many  years.  They  would  have  had 
deducted  from  their  salaries  very  much  more  than  would 
have  insured  them  the  same  annuity  at  the  same  age  in  any 
insurance  company,  and  those  older  and  nearer  the  age  of  re- 
tiring would  have  paid  far  less  than  their  share. 

{d)  The  plan  of  beginning  with  those  now  entering  the 
service  would  be  more  fair.  In  England  this  system  was 
begun  in  1829.     The  deductions  were  2.5  per  cent,  on  all 
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salaries  not  exceeding  $500  (100  pounds),  and  5  per  cent,  on 
all  others.  This  deduction,  considering  the  high  rates  of  in- 
terest on  safe  investments  at  that  time,  and  considering  the 
early  age  of  entering  the  service,  might  have  sufficed  but  for 
the  large  number  of  persons  under  60  years  of  age  who  became 
entitled  to  share  in  the  fund,  and  but  for  the  basing  of  the  pen- 
sions on  the  maximum  or  retiring  salaries  and  some  unexpected 
charges  on  this  fund.  In  1857  the  fund  had  amounted,  after 
all  payments  out  of  it  to  over  $5,000,000,  but  the  chief 
charges  on  the  fund  had  not  then  fully  matured  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  with  the  greatly  swelled  pension  list  this 
fund  was  inadequate,  so  it  was  turned  into  the  general  ex- 
chequer and  regular  pensions  at  tlie  same  rates  were  as- 
sumed by  the  government.  A  royal  commission  in  1888 
reported  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  plan  of  forming  a  super- 
annuation fund  by  annual  deductions  from  salaries  under 
proper  conditions,  but  this  recommendation  has  never  been 
ifollowed. 

The  average  age  of  enterint(  our  classified  service  is  28 
years.  Starting  with  that,  it  would  require  annual  payments  of 
$27  a  year  on  male  lives  to  pay  an  annuity  of  $600  to  those  who 
should  attain  70  years  of  age  for  every  year  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  That  would  be  2.7  per  cent,  on  a  salary  of  $  1,000. 
This  cost  is  based  upon  information  furnished  by  one  of  the 
largest  life  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  to  cover 
the  special  case.  They  actually  issue  such  policies  now, 
under  the  name  of"  deferred  annuities."  On  the  basis  of  pay- 
ing the  same  annuity  at  the  age  of  65  and  over,  instead  of  70, 
it  would  cost  $55.20  a  year  or  a  little  over  twice  as  much  as 
if  payable  at  70  years  of  age  and  over.  This  difference  is 
caused  by  deducting  five  years  of  payments  and  five  years  of 
accumulatious  at  compound  interest  and  adding  five  years  of 
annuities  to  be  paid.  This  difference  suggests  how  much  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  pensions  in  Great  Britain  by  making  the 
age  of  retirement  sixty,  instead  of  65  or  70. 

The  cost  of  these  deferred  annuities  includes,  of  course, 
expenses  and  profits  of  the  insurance  company.  Theoretically 
the  government  could  insure  at  less  cost,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  government  would  be 
limited  to  investments  in  United  States  bonds  with  very  low 
rates  of  interest,  while  insurance  comppnies  can  srcure  4.5  per 
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cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  calculating  the  accumulations  for  long 
periods.  Accumulations  at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  are 
far  more  than  twice  as  great  as  those  at  2  j^er  cent,  com- 
pound, because  compound  interest  accumulations  are  on  a 
basis  of  geometric  progression.  So  that  after  all,  the  cost  of 
insurance  by  the  government  would  be  greater  than  in  first 
class  companies. 

The  government  might  make  deductions  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  company  insurance,  use  the  fund  for  its  own  pur- 
poses and  pay  the  annuities  on  the  same  basis  as  the  com- 
panies, but  this  would  be  making  up  the  difference  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  when  once  the  annuities,  at  least 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  are  not  strictly  confined 
to  a  self-sustaining  fund,  there  comes  in  the  old  danger  of  a 
lobby  and  claims  for  special  privileges,  as  in  the  case  of  direct 
pensions.  The  Brosius  bill  introduced  December  4,  1899, 
provides  a  deduction  of  2  per  cent,  for  a  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  to  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds.  The  rc-tir- 
mg  annuities  are  to  equal  75  per  cent,  of  the  highest  pay  re- 
ceived. All  persons  70  years  of  age  who  have  been  in  the 
service  35  years  aie  to  be  compulsorily  retired.  Persons  60 
years  old  who  have  been  30  yeais  in  the  service  may  be  vol- 
untarily retired  and  so  may  all  disabled  pers(jns  who  have  been 
in  the  service  twenty  years.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  to  decide  all  questions  of  retirement  and  establish  regula- 
tions. Annuities  are  to  be  paid  from  the  leiirement  fund  and 
not  otherwise,  and  if  demands  exceed  the  fund,  they  fail.  Em- 
ployees who  are  discharged  or  die  before  retirement  are  to  be 
refunded  the  amount  of  pay  withheld.  It  seems  quite  evident 
that  the  2  per  cent,  withheld  under  such  conditions  will  not 
suffice  to  pay  these  annuities. 

III. 

The  advisability  of  requiring  insurance  in  the  way  of  de- 
ferred annuities  from  all  those  who  enter  the  service  is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  cost  of  this  insurance.  A  deferred  annuity  pay- 
able, for  example,  at  $600  a  year  every  year  of  life  over  70  on 
male  lives  beginning  at  28,  (the  average  age  of  entrance  into 
the  classified  service),  would  require  payments  of  $27  a  year, 
or  2.7  pc"  cent,  on  an  average  salary  of  $1,000.     On  a  larger 
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average  salary  the  proportion  would  be  the  same.  For  exam- 
ple, 60  per  cent,  of  an  average  salary  of  $2,000  would  be  1,200, 
and  an  annuity  of  $1,200  at  70  and  over  would  cost  $54  a  year 
beginning  at  28  or  just  2.7  per  cent,  of  $2,000.  Those  enter- 
ing under  28  would  pay  less,  and  over  28  correspondingly 
more.  While  this  remedy  applies  only  to  those  entering  the 
service  it  could  be  extended  by  correspondingly  larger  pay- 
ments, according  to  increase  of  age,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  who 
have  been  in  the  service  for  some  reasonable  number  of  years. 
At  the  age  of  38  for  example,  which  is  10  years  over  the  aver- 
age of  entering  the  classified  service,  an  annuity  of  $600  a  year 
at  70  years  of  age  and  over  would  require  annual  payments  of 
$52.20.  For  those  somewhat  longer  in  the  service  and  older, 
and  to  whom  the  increased  deductions  would  come  hard,  a 
smaller  annuity  might  be  required.  To  those  who  are  still 
nearer  the  age  of  70,  however,  the  cost  of  such  a  deferred 
annuity  would  entail  too  large  a  deduction  from  the  salary  to  be 
reasonable.  For  example,  it  would  take  a  payment  of  about 
$3,600  from  one  at  the  age  of  69  to  procure  an  annuity  of  $500 
a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life  beginning  at  70.  As  all  those  now 
in  the  service  nearing  70  years  of  age  came  in  before  the  civil 
service  law  was  enacted,  that  law  could  not  be  blamed,  if  the 
United  States  government  were  asked  to  deal  liberally  with 
these  cases.  Their  number  is  very  limited.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  cost  could  be  deducted  from  their  salaries,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  extra  expense  from  thi?  source  would  cease  entirely. 

The  insurance  companies  would,  we  feel  sure,  after  inquiry, 
be  willing  to  make  deposits  of  good  securities  in  the  United 
States  treasury  to  assure  the  payment  of  these  deferred  an- 
nuities. They  already  make  such  deposits  with  various  state 
treasuries  as  security.  The  insurance  should  be  limited  to  all 
such  companies  as  would  consent  to  this  plan  and  perhaps  to 
such  as  would  also  submit  to  and  pass  national  inspection. 
There  will  be  no  objection  to  this  latter.  It  would  be  a  good 
advertisement,  and  if  it  would  lead  to  substituting  a  national 
examination  for  the  frequent  and  often  useless  re-examina- 
tions by  numerous  state  authorities,  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  life  insurance  system  of  the  country. 

To  the  pure  deferred  annuities  could  be  added  a  life  insur- 
ance payable  in  case  of  death  under  70  years  of  age,  or  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  life  insurance  at  the  option  of  the  employees 
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by  paying  additional  rates  so  that  in  case  of  a  death  before 
70  the  estate  of  the  deceased  might  receive  back  the  face  value 
of  the  deductions  made  from  the  salary.  The  cost  of  this  added 
life  insurance  would  be  about  $20  a  year,  beginning  at  28  years 
of  age,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  only  in  case  of  death 
before  70  years  of  age,  so  that,  beginning  at  28,  an  annuity 
could  be  secured  of  $600  a  year  if  he  survived  the  age  of  70, 
and  a  cash  payment  of  $  i  ,000  on  death  if  he  should  die  be- 
fore 70,  on  an  annual  payment  of  $47.00,  or  4.7  per  cent,  of 
the  salary  of  $1,000.  The  amount  of  added  insurance  is 
taken  at  $1,000,  as  that  represents  roughly  a  little  above  the 
average  amount  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  those  who  would 
die  between  28  and  70. 

The  plan  above  suggested  in  its  general  features  has 
already  been  adopted  in  Victoria  by  the  Act  of  1890,  which  re- 
quires that  such  insurance  shall  be  effected  during  the  term  of 
probation  as  a  prerequisite  for  final  appointment.  The  poli- 
cies are  made  non-assignable,  and  in  this  country  it  might  be 
well  also  to  have  them  deposited  with  the  government. 

One  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  those  who  become  prematurely  old  before  the  age  of 
70  or  allow  those  over  70  who  are  still  useful  to  stay  on. 
Perhaps  a  good  modification  of  the  plan  would  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  as  many  of  its  employees  over  the  age  of  70 
as  are  really  useful,  to  stay  on  on  regular  salary,  on  condition 
that  the  annuities  falling  due  on  their  lives  would  be  used,  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  the  service,  as  a  fund  from  which  to 
pay  annuities  to  those  who  had  become  superannuated  under 
70  yearsof  age,  so  that  the  government  could  be  supporting  as 
many  of  the  superannuate  under  70,  as  there  were  employees 
staying  on  in  the  service  of  70  years  of  age  and  over.  This 
more  elastic  arrangement  would  cost  the  government  nothing. 
It  would  be  fair  to  all,  as  all  on  entering  would  have  an  equal 
chance  of  receiving  the  annuity  before  70  if  incapacitated,  or 
of  being  employed  at  a  salary  larger  than  the  annuity  when 
over  70.  Some  age  limits  and  minimum  length  of  service 
should  be  fixed  for  those  receiving  annuities  under  70.  On 
separation  from  the  service  (such  as  resignation)  for  other 
reasons  than  would  entitle  one  to  an  annuity,  the  policy  could 
be  assigned  to  the  employee  going  out,  and  he  could  keep  it 
up  for  his  own  benefit  by  continuing  the  annual  payments,  or 
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turn  it  into  other  forms  of  insurance  on  equitable  arrange- 
ments with  the  insurance  companies. 

In  addition  to  this  plan  it  might  be  well  to  provide  for 
honorable  transfers  in  some  cases  with  diminished  salaries. 
Some  positions  require  unusual  activity  and  energy.  An  in- 
cumbent may  be  unable  to  do  the  work  of  such  a  position  as 
well  as  when  at  the  prime  of  life,  and  yet  be  not  generally 
incapacitated,  and  indeed  might  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
government  in  some  other  position  for  which  his  energies  are 
amply  sufficient  and  where  his  experience  and  knowledge 
would  tell.  To  allow  such  transfers  would  give  the  govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  younger  men  in  the  more  active  offices  and 
yet  not  lose  the  experience  of  the  older. 

The  average  age  of  retirement  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  insurance  might  well  be  very  different  from  what  is 
suggested  here.  The  suggestions  have  been  made  with  an 
idea  of  presenting  some  conception  of  the  cost  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  system. 

IV. 

Forced  retirement  of  a  certain  percentage  of  employees 
each  year  has  some  precedent  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  recently  adopted  and  did  good  at  the  time.  As 
a  permanent  policy  it  is  subject  to  the  objection  that  it  will 
retire  too  many  at  one  time,  and  in  one  department,  and  too 
few  at  another  time,  and  in  another  department,  and  if  no  pro- 
vision were  made  for  old  age  support  of  some  kind,  it  would 
be  very  hard  on  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  service,  and 
have  become  old,  but,  not  having  had  previous  notice  of  any 
such  regulation,  have  made  no  provision  of  their  own  for  sup- 
port after  retirement. 

V. 

Recurring  examinations  for  promotions,  reductions  and 
dismissals  without  provision  for  the  support  of  those  dismissed, 
are  open  to  the  objection  last  stated ;  so  are  also  the  plans  of 
daily  records  of  efficiency  for  the  same  purpose,  or  fixed  terms 
of  office,  or  retirement  at  a  certain  age  if  taken  alone. 

Without  ^oing  too  much  into  detail,  it  seems  that  the  sys- 
tem of  recurring  examinations  combined  with  personal  inspec- 
tion and  report  by  a  government  physician  and  with  the  fol- 
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method  of  ascertaining  the  period  when  retirement  should 
come  to  each  individual.  If  it  were  combined  with  the  more 
flexible  plan  of  annuities  above  suggested  it  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  determining  those  who  could  still  be  retained  to 
advantage  though  over  70,  and  those  who  should  be  retired 
under  that  age. 

VI. 

As  to  the  plan  of  daily  records  of  efficiency  for  promotions, 
reductions  and  dismissals  whether  alone  or  in  combination 
with  recurring  examinations  and  physician's  inspection,  it 
certainly  seems  to  have  many  advantages.  The  appoint- 
ing officers  can  tell  better  than  any  one  else  the  real  merits  of 
the  employees  where  they  are  directly  under  them  and  where 
the  office  is  too  large  for  that,  the  head  of  the  division  can  do 
the  same,  and  if  a  record  of  daily  efficiency  is  kept,  based  on 
a  good  system  of  ascertaining  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done,  it  would  certainly  aid  very  much  in  securing  fair- 
ness of  treatment  and  in  weeding  out  the  inefficient.  Such  a 
system  was  adopted  in  the  Navy  Department  under  Secretary 
Long,  in  1897,  for  preliminary  tests  for  promotion,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  its 
1 6th  report  «is  very  valuable.  As  to  political  motives  influenc- 
ing the  action  of  the  heads  of  divisions  it  may  be  stated  that 
most  of  such  heads  of  divisions  are  now  within  the  classified  ser- 
vice, and  receive  their  places  by  promotion  from  those  who 
have  entered  under  civil  service  examinations.  As  to  the  best 
plan  to  be  adopted,  however,  although  the  views  of  exper- 
ienced appointing  officers  at  present  differ  a  good  deal,  it  seems 
that  in  the  end  they  will  work  out  a  better  plan  than  this  com- 
mittee can  do.  But  it  may  be  prophesied  that  any  such  plan 
would  combine  many  of  the  features  of  both  the  last  two 
remedies. 

VII. 

As  to  fixed  terms  of  office  the  remedy  does  not  seem 
advisable.  The  plan  for  fixed  terms  of  offices  may  have  two 
interpretations.  It  may  allow  for  reappointment  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  or,  dismissal  may  be  final  and  absolute  when 
the  term   is   completed.     If  reappointments  are   allowed  it 
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is  but  a  haphazard  remedy  at  best  and  pretty  sure  to  be 
ineffectual.  It  is  haphazard,  as  many  may  need  to  be  dis- 
missed before  the  term  expires  and  it  will  be  ineffectual  be- 
cause the  same  reasons  that  prevent  removal  for  old  age  and 
incapacity  will  induce  reappointment.  Under  the  four  year 
term  law,  if  there  is  no  political  motive  for  removal,  there 
is  never  any  pretense  even  of  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  efficiency,  and  reappointment  becomes  &  perfunctory  affair, 
and  many  illustrations  can  be  given  of  reappointment  of 
persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of  usefulness,  on  grounds 
of  pity,  even  apart  from  any  political  influence.  For  example 
in  the  service  of  the  State  House  at  Massachusetts  the  only 
old  man  kept  in  an  important  position  of  late  years  after  his 
usefulness  had  passed,  held  one  of  the  few  offices  that  was  sub- 
ject to  a  four  year  term.  What  little  political  influence  there 
may  have  been  was  rather  in  favor  of  creating  a  vacancy,  but 
it  seemed  so  hard  to  refuse  reappointment  when  he  was  too 
feeble  to  find  employment  elsewhere,  and  as  his  subordinates 
could  do  the  work,  he  was  continued  on  and  recently  died  in 
office.  If  the  dismissals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  final  and 
absolute  it  would  work  great  injury  to  the  service  by  depriving 
it  of  the  experience  gained  in  office  and  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terial needed  for  promotions  to  higher  positions.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  ten  year  limit,  which  is  often  suggested,  were  applied, 
the  very  time  that  an  employee  has  shown  his  ability  for  pro- 
motion by  the  best  possible  test,  that  of  experience  in  ofiice, 
he  is  forever  put  out  of  the  service. 

VIII. 

The  system  of  forced  retirement  at  a  fixed  age  has  the 
double  disadvantage  that  some  men  are  dismissed  whose  ser- 
vices are  still  of  the  greatest  value  and  that  others  who  have 
not  reached  the  specified  age  are,  and  perhaps  long  have  been 
incapacitated  are  retained.  The  British  system  and  the  United 
States  Army  system  provide  for  retirement  at  a  fixed  age,  but 
they  also  provide  for  putting  on  the  retired  list,  under  suitable 
conditions,  those  who  have  become  unfit  for  service  before 
reaching  that  age.  So  those  systems  are  open  to  only  one 
of  the  two  objections. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your  committee  unanimously  recommend  as  the  best  rem 
edy  for  superannuation  a  system  requiring  life  insurance  on  the 
deferred  annuity  plan  by  all  employees  during  probation,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  final  appointment,  the  policies  to  be  non-assign- 
able and  in  government  control;  and  to  be  secured  by  deposits 
from  the  insuring  companies  in  government  control;  those 
employees  still  capable  and  useful  at  the  fixed  age  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  m  the  service  at  regular  salary,  on  condition  that  their 
annuities  go  to  a  surplus  fund  with  which  to  pay  annuities  to 
those  under  that  fixed  age  who  have  become  incapable  from 
age  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  a  system  of  daily 
records  of  efficiency,  combined  perhaps  with  recurring  inspec- 
tion by  a  government  physician  and  in  some  cases,  with 
examinations,  to  determine  who  can  stay  in  over  the  fixed  age 
and  who  below  it  are  to  share  in  the  surplus  annuities.  The 
exact  age  at  which  the  annuities  would  normally  be  payable, 
varying  perhaps  for  different  kinds  of  service,  the  amount  of 
annuity  to  be  paid  for  in  the  various  grades,  the  age  and 
conditions  under  which  the  surplus  annuities  would  be  paid 
to  those  superannuated  below  the  normal  age,  and  all  other 
details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  more  fully  outlined 
heretofore,  should  be  fixed  by  regulations  to  be  drawn  by 
some  special  commission,  composed  perhaps  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  and  some  experienced  officials  of  the  depart- 
ments appointed  by  the  President.  It  might  be  well  to  apply 
this .  system  to  a  portion  only  of  the  classified  civil  service,  say 
to  the  departments  at  Washington,  and  the  larger  post-offices 
and  custom-houses,  just  as  was  done  when  the  civil  service 
law  was  first  put  in  operation,  and  then  extend  the  system  as 
fast  as  the  commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may 
deem  expedient. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Wm.  Dudley  Foulkx, 
Silas  W.  Burt. 
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Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Political 

Assessments. 


To  the  National  Civil  Servicf  Reform  League: 

AT  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General  and  Executive  Commit- 
tees of  the  League,  held  at  the  Sagamore  Hotel,  Lake 
George,  on  July  28th  last,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

That  a  joint  letter  be  addressed  on  behalf  of  the  League,  by  a  Com- 
mittee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
respective  National  Committees,  citing  the  provisions  of  law  respecting 
the  solicitation  or  receipt  of  assessments,  subscriptions  or  contribtitioDS 
from  government  employees,  for  political  purposes,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  absence  of  law  this  practice  is  condemoed 
by  enlightened  public  opinion;  and,  further,  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
struct^ to  furnish  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  press. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  the  Special  Committee 
therein  mentioned.  On  August  2  ist,  following,  they  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Hon.  M.  A.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee : 

New  York,  August  21,  1900. 
Hon.  Marcus  A.  Hanna, 

Chairman,  Republican  National  Committee, 
Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  we  ask 
your  aid  to  prevent  the  levying  of  assessments  for  political  purposes  up- 
on public  servants  during  the  present  campaign.  The  prevalence  of 
this  abuse  had  awakened  such  general  indignation  that  Congress,  in  en- 
acting the  Civil  Service  Law,  inserted  special  safeguards  against  its  re- 
currence in  the  Federal  service.  Sections  XI,  XII  and  XIV  of  that 
law  are  as  follows  : 

'*  Sec.  XI.  No  Senator,  or  Representative,  or  Territorial  Dele- 
gate of  the  Congress,  or  Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate  dect, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  either  of  the  said  Houses,  and  no  ex- 
ecutive, judicial,  military  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  clerk,  or  employee  of  any  department,  branch,  or  boreaa  of  the 
executive,  judicial  or  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
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shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  solicit  or  receive  or  be  in  any  manner 
concerned  in  soliciting  or  receiving,  any  assessment,  subscription 
or  contribution  for  any  political  purpose  whatever  from  any  officer, 
clerk  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department,  branch, 
or  bureau  thereof,  or  from  any  person  receiving  any  salary  or  com- 
pensation from  moneys  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

'*  Sec.  XII.  No  person  shall,  in  any  room  or  building  occupied 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  mentioned  in  this  act,  or  in  any  navy  yard,  fort  or 
arsenal,  solicit  in  any  manner  whatever,  or  receive  any  contribution 
of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  for  any  political  purpose 
whatever. " 

'*  Sec.  XIV.  That  no  officer,  clerk  or  other  person  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  or  hand  over 
to  any  other  officer,  clerk  or  person  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  Territorial  Delegate,  any  money  or  valuable  thing  on  ac- 
count of  or  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  any  political  object 
whatever." 

These  provisions  of  law  testify  to  the  solicitude  wherewith  it  was 
then  sought  to  protect  all  those  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
from  the  injustice  and  oppression  involved  in  such  assessments,  and 
there  is  the  more  reason  to  note  in  this  connection  the  terms  of  Section 
XI  because,  like  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
you  are  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  so  that  any  solicitation  or  even 
any  receipt  of  contributions  from  Federal  public  servants,  by  either  Com- 
mittee, no  matter  whether  **  directly"  or  *' indirectly,"  thiat  is  to  say, 
through  the  agency  of  any  sub-committee  or  representative,  would  con- 
stitute a  plain  violation  of  law.  In  fact  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  asked  to  give  an  assessment  or  contribution  for  political 
purposes  '* directly  or  indirectly"  to  a  committee  of  which  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  is  chairman,  is  solicited  to  commit  a  crime. 

We  cannot  question  the  desire  of  both  Senator  Jones  and  yourself 
to  secure  obedience  to  this  law  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  required  to 
respect  and  enforce  it ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  in  previous  cam- 
paigns attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  evade  its  salutary  .pro- 
visions ;  indeed  alleged  offences  of  this  nature  are  even  now  the  subject 
of  offical  inquiry  by  the  law  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  in  no  wise 
our  purpose,  however,  to  confine  what  we  now  say  to  assessments  on 
Federal  office-holders  or  to  acts  made  unlawful  by  particular  statutes. 
We  believe  that,  in  a  free  country,  the  collection  of  such  enforced  con- 
tributions from  public  servants  of  any  grade  or  kind,  whether  Federal, 
State  or  Municipal,  who  may  make  them  through  fear  lest  refusal  be  fol- 
lowed by  injurious  consequences  to  themselves  and  their  families,  is  a 
grave  scandal ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  belief  of  honorable 
and  patriotic  men,  whatever  their  politics  or  party,  throughout  the 
Union,  and  we  request  you,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  join  with  us  in  a  pro- 
test i^pdnst  these  wrongs. 
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We  ask  from  3rou,  therefore,  a  public  declaration  that  3rou  recognise 
the  right  of  every  man,  whether  in  public  or  private  employ,  to  the 
wages  of  his  labor  without  such  molestation  and  that,  so  far  as  may  be 
in  your  power,  you  will  see  that  no  one  suffers  because  of  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  any  demand  for  contributions  made  professedly  on  behalf  of 
your  Committee  or  of  the  great  party  which  you  represent. 
We  remain.  Sir,  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  Henry  A.  Richmond, 

Special  CommiiUe, 

At  the  same  time  a  precisely  similar  letter  was  addressed 
to  Hon.  James  K.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  To  the  latter  communication  we  received 
the  following  reply : 

The  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  i,  1900. 
Messrs.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
W.  D.  Foulke,  and 
H.  A.  Richmond,  Sub-CommitUe, 

54  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  favor  is  received,  and  I  hasten  to  say  in  reply  that  I  have  ob- 
served, and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  the  entire  civil  service  law  in  all 
respects.  Evasions  of  the  law  are  equivalent  to  violations,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen,  and  especially  of  every  officer,  to  live 
up  to  the  law  strictly. 

I  agree  with  you  fully  that  **  in  a  free  country,  the  collection  of  en- 
forced contributions  from  public  servants  of  any  kind,  whether  federal, 
state  or  municipal,  who  might  make  them  through  fear  that  refusal  might 
be  followed  by  injurious  consequences  to  themselves  and  families,"  is  a 
grave  scandal  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  healthy  public  sentiment  may 
very  soon  render  such  things  absolutely  impossible. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  those  with  whom  I  am  associated  politically 
will  continue  to  observe  the  law,  and  that  if  our  party  should  be  success- 
ful in  the  approaching  campaign  that  there  will  be  at  no  time,  daring 
its  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government,  any  just  ground  for 
complaint  that  any  statute  has  been  evaded  or  violated  in  letter  or  In 
spirit.  Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  K.  JONES. 

Senator  Hanna  returned  no  acknowledgment  of  the  let- 
ter sent  to  him.  The  letters  of  the  Committee  and  of  Senator 
Jones  were  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  League  to  the 
press,  and  obtained  considerable  publicity. 

The  action  taken  by  the  League  at  its  present  meeting 
has  relieved  the  Committee  from  the  necessity  of  comment  on 
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Senator  Hanna's  failure  to  comply  with  their  request  or  even 
to  acknowledge  their  letter.  They  heartily  endorse  the 
League's  congratulations  to  the  country  on  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  evils  mentioned  in  their  letters  to  the  Chairmen, 
although  still  scandalously  flagrant  and  tolerated  by  promi- 
nent politicians,  are  yet,  on  the  whole,  far  less  frequent,  far 
less  open  and  far  less  profitable  than  these  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparts 
Wm   Dudley  Foulke, 
Henry  A.  Richmond, 

^  Special  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Access  to  the  Rec- 
ords of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


To  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

SOME  two  weeks  after  the  President's  order  of  May  29th, 
1899,  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  refused,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  (its 
President,  Mr.  Procter,  dissenting  and  stating  his  reasons  for 
dissent  in  a  carefully  prepared  and  out-spoken  minute)  to  per- 
mit access  to  its  records  to  a  representative  of  the  League,  for 
the  rather  vague  reasons  that  to  grant  this  *'  would  be  against 
public  policy  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service." 
The  League,  represented  in  this  instance  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  had  asked  for  data  with  reference  to  reported  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  in  the  Appraiser's  Department  at  New 
York,  to  removals  at  certain  of  the  larger  Post  Offices  and 
Custom  Houses,  and  to  the  nominations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  non-competitive  examinations  under 
the  amended  rules  of  July  27,  1897. 

Why  a  disclosure  of  these  matters  should  have  been 
regarded  as  peculiarly  impoUtic  at  that  particular  time  can  be 
matter  of  conjecture  only,  but  after  some  four  months  of 
intermittent  correspondence,  and  a  hearing  given  the  Secretary 
of  the  League  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1899,  access  was 
again  granted  to  all  such  records  as  the  League  had  ever  de- 
sired to  inspect.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  was  set 
forth  in  the  following  letter : 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  November  2,  1899. 
Mr.  George  McAneny, 

Secretary  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
Sir: 

Id  response  to  your  communications  of  October  7  and  30,  you  are 
informed  that  the  Commission  will  allow  an  agent  of  your  League  access 
to  the  records  of  the  Commission  as  requested  by  you,  as  follows : 
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1.  Figures  and  statistics  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  civil  service 
act  and  roles  as  derived  from  the  periodical  reports  of  appointing 
officers. 

2.  The  names  of  persons  appointed,  promoted  or  transferred  to,  or 
reinstated  in,  or  removed  or  resigned  from  positions  in  the  classified 
service. 

3.  Files  relating  to  investigations  that  have  been  completed  or 
closed  touching  on  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  act  and  rules, — with 
the  modification  that  the  request  shall  specify  the  particular  file  desired, 
and  that  such  file  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for  their 
approval  before  access  is  permitted.  This  restriction  is  made  for  pro- 
tection of  employees  and  others  who  may  have  written  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  confidence. 

4.  The  minutes  of  the  Commission  kept  in  pursuance  of  section  2 
of  the  civil  service  act. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter,  Presidtnt, 

Thereupon  the  League  continued  its  investigations  for 
about  a  month,  and,  in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year,  re- 
sumed them,  until  it  had  ascertained  and  tabulated  facts 
which  sufficiently  showed,  inter  alia^  the  practical  results  of 
the  President's  order  of  May  29th,  1899,  from  its  date  to 
January  ist,  1900.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  our  second  letter 
hereinafter  contained,  it  was  subsequently  determined  to  bring 
the  tabulation  of  these  results  down  to  May  29th,  1900;  so  as 
to  portray  the  working  of  the  order  in  practice  during  a  full 
year ;  but,  shortly  after  this  purpose  on  the  League's  part  be- 
came apparent,  the  denial  of  access  was  repeated.  On  July 
14  a  new  minute  was  adopted  closing  all  records  to  any  ex- 
cept the  Commission's  own  employees,  Mr.  Procter  again 
dissenting,  and  the  League's  investigations  were  necessarily 
suspended.  To  test  the  scope  and  meaning  of  this  minute  the 
League  on  July  23  made  a  written  request  for  permission  to 
examine  certain  records  clearly  covered  by  the  terms  of  the 
letter  of  November  2nd.  This  was  refused  after  a  long  delay 
and  several  inconclusive  replies  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  undersigned  had  been  meantime  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  to  take  such  further  action  on  behalf  of 
the  League  as  might  seem  appropriate  in  the  premises;  as 
soon  as  informed  of  the  Commission's  definitive  refusal,  we 
addressed  it  the  following  letter: 


New  York,  September  12,  1900. 

To  THE  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Gentlemen  : 

On  July  23rd  last,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  Mr,  George  McAneny,  requested  permission  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  League  to  examine  such  records  of  the  Commission  as 
would  show : 

**  (i)  The  number  of  persons  appointed  from  eligible  lists  to 
competitive  positions  in  the  several  Executive  Departments  and 
offices  during  the  period  from  May  29,  1899,  to  December  31, 
1899. 

' '  (2)  The  number  of  persons  appointed  under  temporary  certi- 
cates  to  competitive  positions  during  the  same  period. 

**(3)  The  number  of  persons  appointed  to  excepted  positions 
not  subject  to  non-competitive  examination  during  the  same  period. 

*'  (4)  The  names  of  persons  holding  positions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  and  Custom  services  (excepting  storekeepers  and  gangers) 
who  have  been  appointed  since  May  29,  1899,  or  who  were  ap- 
pointed prior  to  that  date  and  examined  after  it,  showing  in  each 
case,  (a)  the  date  of  appointment  or  nomination,  (b)  the  date  (where 
entered)  of  the  request  of  the  Department  for  examination,  (c)  the 
date  of  examination  and  (d)  the  rating  received  in  percentage." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  McAneny  further  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
League  that  its  representive  might  be  permitted  to  ascertain  whether  six 
specified  persons  were  *  *  still  in  the  Customs  Service  ;  if  not,  at  what 
dates  they  were  separated  therefrom." 

On  November  2,  preceding  this  request,  you  had  informed  the 
League  that  its  agents  would  be  allowed  access  to  your  records,  includ- 
ing such  as  would  show,  inter  alia  : 

'*i.  Figures  and  statistics  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  act  and  rules  as  derived  from  the  periodical  reports  of  ap- 
pointing officers. 

"  2.  The  names  of  persons  appointed,  promoted  or  transferred 
to,  or  reinstated  in,  or  removed  or  resigned  from  positions  in  the 
classified  service." 

Prior  to  the  incident  leading  to  the  correspondence,  of  which  your 
letter  of  November  2  formed  part,  the  Commission  had  acted  consist- 
ently upon  a  principle  thus  stated  by  your  President  in  an  official 
minute : 

"Nothing  so  much  fosters  the  spoils  system  as  secrecy  in  the 

administration  of  patronage People  have  a  right 

to  know  what  their  officials  are  doing,  and  if  the  records  are  closed 
to  their  inspection  they  will  imagine  evils  which  do  not  exist." 

In  the  language  of  its  Eighth  Report,  published  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison  by  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Lyman  (now  Ap- 
pointment  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department),  Theodore  Roosevelt  (now 
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Governor  of  New  York  and  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency)  and 
Hugh  S.  Thompson : 

**One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Commission  is  to  keep  the 
public  thoroughly  informed  of  the  workings  of  the  law,  .... 
to  keep  the  public  confident  of  the  honesty  with  which  the  law  is 
administered."  .... 

'*  The  books  and  records  of  the  Commission  and  of  all  the  local 

Boards  are  op>en  to  any  responsible  person No  fraud  can 

be  committed  without  leaving  a  record  by  which  it  can  be  found 
out." 

Investigations  made  by  the  League  into  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
President's  order  of  May  29,  1899,  which  was  the  first  act  of  any  Presi- 
d-nt  since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  whereby  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Merit  System  to  the  Federal  Service  was  sensibly  curtailed, 
led  on  June  13,  1899,  to  the  discovery  that  a  majority  of  the  present 
C^ommission  appeared  to  dissent  from  the  views  thus  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Lyman,  Roosevelt  and  Thompson,  and  that  the  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  President,  had  seemingly  adopted  a  new  policy. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  League's  regret  at  this  change  in  the 
Commission's  course,  it  adapted  its  action  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Commission's  letter  of  November  2,  above  quoted.  The  information 
for  which  it  subsequently  asked,  from  time  to  time,  was  precisely  such 
as  the  Commission  had  then  announced  itself  ready  to  afford;  moreover,  in 
obtaining  this  information,  it  was  careful  to  guard  against  imposing  any 
expense  on  the  Government  or  interfering  in  any  wise  with  the  current 
work  of  the  office.  On  July  23,  it  requested  leave  to  ascertain,  at  its 
own  cost,  from  the  very  records  mentioned  in  the  Commission's  letter  of 
November  2,  certain  facts  which  were  evidently  calculated  to  shed  light 
upon  the  operation  of  "the  Civil  Service  Act  and  Rules  "  since  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  May  29,  1899.  But  this  request,  after  along  delay,  has 
been  finally  refused,  and,  consequently,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General 
and  Executive  Committees  of  the  League  we  were  directed  to  lay  before 
you  and  the  public,  appropriate  representations  respecting  this  refusal. 
We  submit  that  officers  of  the  United  States,  whatever  their  rank  or 
duties,  are  servants  of  the  American  people  ;  that  they  receive  the  peo- 
ple's pay  and  spend  the  p>eople's  money  ;  that  their  business  is  to  give 
effect  to  the  people's  will  and  protect  the  people's  interest ;  and  that 
from  their  masters  they  have  no  proper  secrets ;  what  they  do  or  leave 
undone,  in  the  work  they  are  employed  or  paid  to  do,  cocems  all 
Americans  and  can  rightfully  be  hidden  from  none.  To  this  elementary 
principle  of  free  government  there  are,  indeed,  certain  recognized  quali- 
fications, justified  by  the  exigency  of  war  or  diplomacy,  or  the  avoidance 
of  needless  publicity  for  scandalous  or  confidential  matters.  With  these, 
however,  we  have  no  concern,  for,  in  the  present  case,  no  such  consider- 
ations apply  ;  the  information  asked  relates  to  no  secret  of  State,  to  no 
question  of  individual  morals  or  private  live.  The  League  wishes  to  dis- 
cover, and,  if  need  be,  to  publish,  results  of  certain  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  action  taken  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty ; 
these  are  facts  which  in  the  public  interest  ought  to  be  made  known 
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just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  stated  with  certainty.  We  submit  that  your 
refusal  to  permit  the  League's  representative  to  examine  public  records, 
creates  a  gratuitous  hinderance  to  the  people's  knowing  the  truth  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  own  officer. 

In  view  of  these  very  serious  considerations,  we  hope  that  you  will 
rescind  your  recent  action  on  this  subject,  and  remain. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Edward  Gary,  Frederick  L.  Siddons. 
Special  Committee^  N'ational  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

This  letter  led  to  further  correspondence  as  follows : 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  28,  igoo. 

Messrs.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Edward  Carv,  and 
Frederick  L.  Siddons, 

Special  Committee,  National  Civil  Service  Reform,  League, 

Gentlemen  : 

This  Commission  is  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  September 
12,  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  submitting  certain  statements  concerning  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation to  your  League  by  the  Commission.  Reply  to  your  letter  has 
been  delayed  in  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to  determine  to  what 
extent  information  had  been  furnished  on  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
your  League  in  the  past. 

Apparently  your  communication  is  the  result  of  entire  misappre- 
hension, as  this  Commission  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  full  harmony  and 
accord  with  what  is  said  and  quoted  in  your  letter  respecting  the  desira- 
bility of  the  widest  possible  publicity  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
civil  service  law  and  rules  and  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  the  Commission  knows  of  no  action  on  its  part  which,  express- 
ly or  by  any  implication,  could  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  these  views, 
and  is  not  aware  of  any  change  of  policy  whatever  in  this  respect ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  present  Commission  has  gone  further  in  the  direction 
of  publicity  than  any  previous  Commission,  notably  in  the  opening  to 
persons  in  interest  of  registers  which  had  previously  been  kept  secret,  so 
that  every  appointment  thereafter  might  be  thoroughly  scrutiniied  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  law  and  rules  in  this  respect  were  honestly 
and  fairly  administered,  and  a  much  wider  diversity  and  amount  of  infor- 
mation has  been  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Commission  than 
heretofore.  Moreover,  the  records  of  the  Commission  show  that  all  of 
the  great  amount  of  information  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  your 
League  since  June  13,  1899.  the  date  you  allege  as  the  beginning  of  a 
change  of  policy,  has  been  furnished  as  promptly  as  the  condition  of  the 
Commission's  business  and  the  status  of  the  matters  involved  would  per- 
mit, with  the  single  exception  of  the  last  request  made  at  the  end  of  his 
letter  under  date  of  July  23,  iqoo.  for  information  concerning  the  con- 
tintiance  of  six  persons  in  the  customs  service,  which  request  was  evi- 
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dently  oyerlooked  because  not  enumerated  with  the  requests  contained 
in  the  body  of  his  letter,  As  soon,  however,  as  this  item  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  steps  were  taken  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation. 

On  July  14.  1900,  the  Commission  adopted  the  following  minute  : 

"Ordered,  That  hereafter  whenever  a  request  is  received  for 
information  concerning  the  Commission's  work,  before  the  data  for 
such  information  has  been  prepared  for  the  annual  report  or  for 
other  public  use,  if  the  information  desired  be  such  as  to  justify  it. 
the  Commission  will  furnish  such  official  information  and  facts  as 
may  be  in  its  posession,  as  well  as  copies  of  its  files  and  records,  to 
such  outside  parties  or  organizations  as  request  thr  same,  so  far  as 
the  good  of  the  public  service  and  the  limited  force  of  employees  of 
the  Commission  will  warrant. 

"  It  is  further  ordered.  That  hereafter  no  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission's  force  shall  have  access  to  its  files  and 
records  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  information  for  any  unofficial 
purpose." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  minute  again  emphasizes  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  to  continue  to  furnish  all  possible  information  to  the  public, 
so  far  as  the  good  of  the  service  and  its  limited  force  of  employees  will 
warrant.  At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  embarrassment  the  Com- 
mission has  suffered  through  the  action  of  persons  not  responsible  to  it 
who  have  from  time  to  time  obtained  almost  unrestricted  access  to  its 
files  and  records,  including  some  which  at  the  time  were  of  a  nature  which 
the  public  interest  demanded  should  not  then  be  made  generally  known, 
and  because  of  the  failure  of  the  precautions  which  the  Commission  had 
taken  to  prevent  improper  use  of  the  privileges  granted  such  persons, 
and  also  the  undue  interference  with  the  transaction  of  its  current  busi- 
ness, it  was  ordered  that  no  persons  not  members  of  the  Commission's 
force  should  have  access  to  its  files  and  records  in  order  to  prepare  infor- 
mation for  unofficial  purposes.  This  latter  provision  does  not  in  any 
way  curtail  or  abridge  the  opportunity  to  secure  all  proper  information 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law  and  rules,  and  it  is 
believed  that  through  it  the  Commission  will  be  relieved  from  the  em- 
barrassment and  interference  with  its  work  heretofore  referred  to,  as  well 
as  the  further  liability  of  wide  misconception  and  misrepresentation  in 
regard  to  its  work  occasioned  by  the  many  errors  which  have  been  made 
heretofore  by  persons  eng^aged  in  compiling  information  who  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  Commission's  work  and  consequently  were  prone 
to  fall  into  egregious  errors  concerning  it,  thus  prejudicing  and  rendering 
practically  valueless  their  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of  your 
League,  the  Commission's  61es  and  records  show  that  substantially  all  of 
the  information  proper  to  be  furnished  to  the  public  which  was  requested 
in  his  letter  of  July  15,  had  already  been  furnished  to  him,  and  therefore 
he  wns  advised,  under  date  of  5>eptember  8,  that  because  this  information 
had  been  furnished  and  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  public  business. 
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the  transaction  of  which  had  been  and  would  again  be  interfered  with 
by  the  presence  of  your  agent,  **The  Commission  must  therefore  at 
present  decline  to  permit  your  representative  to  consult  the  records  as 
requested  in  your  letter  of  July  23."  Inasmuch  as  your  Secretary  again 
requested,  under  date  of  September  12,  that  the  League's  representative 
be  given  access  to  the  files  and  records  in  order  to  again  compile  the  in- 
formation, he  was  informed  under  date  of  September  20,  in  pursuance 
of  the  minute  of  July  14  above  quoted,  how  the  information  desired 
might  be  secured  without  causing  the  public  interest  to  suffer  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  information  entitled  to  all  the  credit  given  to  that 
officially  promulgated  by  the  Commission,  as  it  would  be  prepared  by 
the  persons  most  competent  and  best  qualified  to  accurately  and  cor- 
rectly compile  it. 

In  conclusion,  this  Commission  desires  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  files  and  records  showing  the  operation  of  the  dvil  service 
law  and  rules  and  of  the  results  of  the  Commission's  work  continue  to 
be  open  to  the  public  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as  for- 
merly, and  that  any  person  desiring  information  on  any  specific  point, 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  will  be  promptly  furnished 
therewith,  and  will  be  shown  the  file  and  record  in  relation  thereto  if 
desired ;  but,  in  the  discretion  vested  in  the  Commission  as  the  respon- 
sible custodian  of  its  files  and  records,  it  has  determined,  for  the  reasons 
herein  stated,  that  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  that  this  publicity 
be  given  in  the  manner  herein  described,  and  that  it  clearly  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  allow  unrestricted  and  indiscriminate  access  to  its  files 
and  records. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Harlow, 

Acting  President. 


New  York,  October  18,  1900. 

To  THE  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  letter  of  September  28,  in  reply  to  ours  of  the  12th,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  right  of  access  to  the  Commission's  records,  informs  us 
that: 

"  The  Commission  is  and  always  has  been  in  full  harmony  and 
accord  with  what  is  said  in  the  Committee's  letter  ....  and  knows 
of  no  action  on  its  part  which  expressly  or  by  implication  could 
be  regarded  as  contrary  to  these  views,  or  of  any  change  of  policy 
whatever  in  this  respect." 

This  information  is  very  gratifying,  but  we  must  add  that  it  is  no 
less  surprising.  The  policy  of  the  Commission  before  the  President's 
Order  of  Mav  29,  1899,  was  described  by  Messrs.  Lyman,  Thompson 
and  Roosevelt,  as  follows : 


"  The  books  and  records  of  the  Commission  and  of  all  the  local 
Boards  are  open  to  any  responsible  person.  No  fraud  can  be  com- 
mitted without  leaving  a  record  by  which  it  can  be  found  out." 

In  the  minute  of  July  14*  1900,  to  which  you  refer,  the  Commission 
declared  its  purpose  to  deny  thereafter  access  to  any  of  its  records  to  all 
persons  "  not  members  of  the  Commission's  force  "  and  added  : 

"  All  orders  or  minutes  heretofore  made  by  the  Commission  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  order,  are  hereby  revoked." 

This  latter  part  of  the  minute  you  did  not  auote. 

Until  enlightened  by  your  letter,  we  certainly  regarded  this  action  as 
indicating  a  definitive  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Messrs.  Lyman. 
Thompson  and  Roosevelt  ;  and  no  less  certainly  we  were  not  alone  in 
that  opinion,  for,  on  June  13,  1899,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  Commission  denied  to  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  ac- 
cess to  its  files,  the  President  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  Proctor)  said  in 
a  dissenting  minute: 

* '  The  vote  of  the  Commission  to  keep  its  records  secret  is  an 
absolute  reversal,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  a  policy  which  has  been  universally  commended  as  wise." 

' '  It  has  been  the  constant  public  boast  of  the  Commission  that 
its  records  are  subject  to  inspection  and  that  the  inspection  is  invited. 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  which  is  calculated  to  do  more  damage 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  its  power  for  good,  than  the  re- 
fusal to  permit  access  to  files  of  cases  in  which  action  has  been  com- 
pleted." 

Since,  however,  you  say  that  "misapprehension"  exists  as  to  the 
consistency  of  the  present  with  the  past  practice  of  the  Commission  in 
this  respect,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  can  readily  remove  this 
"misapprehension."  your  predecessors,  Messrs.  Lyman,  Thompson 
and  Roosevelt,  told  the  public :  "  The  books  and  records  of  the  Com- 
mission ....  are  open  to  any  responsible  person  ;  "  you  have  only  to 
tell  the  public  that  this  is  still  true. 

You  further  tell  us  that  : 

"Notwithstanding  the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
your  League,  the  Commission's  files  and  records  show  that  substan- 
tially all  the  information  proper  to  be  furnished  to  the  public,  which 
was  requested  in  his  letter  of  July  23,  had  already  been  furnished 
to  him." 

This  passage  in  your  letter  has  caused  the  delay  in  its  acknowledg- 
ment by  leading  the  Secretary  of  the  League  to  request  that  we  further 
examine  his  somewhat  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  Commission 
before  replying. 

While  we  do  not  understand  that  the  question  as  to  what  had  or  had 
not  been  secured  by  the  League  at  the  time  of  previous  examinations  of 
the  records  has  any  pertinence  to  the  question  really  at  issue,  we  feel 
that  the  facts  in  this  regard  may  be  briefly  stated  :  Having  obtained 
limited  access  to  the  files  of  the  Conmiission  in  November,  1899,  after  a 
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tedious  delay  of  five  months*  the  League  ascertained  and  tabulated  facts 
which  showed,  with  certain  omissions,  the  practical  working  of  the 
President's  order  of  May  29,  1899,  from  its  date  to  January  i,  1900. 
It  was  subsequently  decided  to  extend  this  investigation  nntii  the  results 
of  a  year's  application  of  the  order  could  be  shown,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  both  to  complete  and  verify  the  work  already  done,  and  to  take  up 
certain  additional  subjects.  Before  the  new  work  was  finished  however, 
the  Commission's  minute  of  July  14  was  adopted.  It  was  this  that 
led  to  the  Secretary's  letter  of  July  23,  asking  directly  for  access 
to  records  clearly  covered  by  the  Commission's  concession  of  Novem- 
ber, 1899. 

The  particular  omissions  to  be  covered  in  completing  tables  were  not 
specified  for  the  reason  that  this,  very  naturally,  was  not  understood  to 
be  necessary.  The  letter  was  met  with  a  repetition  of  the  denial  of  ac- 
cess contained  in  the  minute  of  July  14.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
pertinency,  we  do  not  see  why  the  Commission  should  cite  the  incident 
of  July  23  as  a  reason  for  its  action  taken  nine  days  previously  ;  nor  can 
we  agree  with  the  Commission  if  it  holds  either  that  * 'substantially  all  the 
information"  to  be  gained  by  /w^/t/^  months'  experience  is  afforded  by  the 
first  seven ^  or  that  such  information  can  be  ''proper  to  be  furnished  to 
the  public"  when  it  relates  to  the  year  1899,  and  improper  when  it  relates 
to  the  year  1900. 

It  so  happens  that  the  additional  enquiry  referred  to  was  under- 
taken by  reason  of  a  conversation  of  our  Secretary  with  the  President 
himself.  The  results  of  the  League's  investigation,  although  incomplete, 
were  so  startling  that  Mr.  McAneny,  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, obtained  an  audience  of  the  President,  and  asked  if  he  would 
give  consideration  to  a  memorial,  pointing  out  in  detail  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  his  Order,  and  praying  for  its  revocation.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  courteously  that  he  would  consider  anything  the  League 
submitted,  but  that  he  regarded  any  criticism  of  the  Order's  working  as 
premature  until  it  had  been  given  a  fair  trial.  The  League  then  deter- 
mined to  await  the  expiration  of  the  full  year  from  May  29.  1899,  before 
preparing  its  intended  memorial,  and  circumstances  caused  some  further 
delay. 

Whilst  the  Commission  has  never  said  that  the  agents  employed  by 
the  League  in  its  investigations  are  not  "  responsible  persons,"  or  that 
in  any  specified  instance  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  impeded 
by  their  presence,  the  language  it  has  used  might  well  give  this  impres- 
sion to  a  careless  reader.  We  deem  it  proper,  therefore,  to  mention  in 
this  letter  that  the  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  F.  B.  Tracy  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Warren,  successively  employed  by  the  I^eague  for  these  purposes,  are. 
as  you  well  know,  men,  not  only  of  high  standing  and  excellent  reputa- 
tion, but  also  exceptionally  competent  for  this  particular  work,  and  that 
tables  originally  prepared  by  them  for  the  League  are  published,  with 
certain  additions,  among  the  appendices  to  your  Sixteenth  Annual  Re- 
port. The  League  has  been  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  such  tables  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  in  reciprocation  of  his  personal  cour- 
tesies, whenever  they  have  been  desired,  and  ha9  been  gratified  to 
Icam  that  they  have  proved  practically  uieful. 
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In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  ihat  the  Commission's  professed 
readiness  to  furnish  such  measure  of  information  as  *'  it  is  clearly  within 
the  public  interest  to  give  "  and  '*  so  far  as  the  good  of  the  public  service 
and  its  limited  force  of  employees  will  warrant "  is,  again,  quite  beside 
the  question  at  issue.  Everyone  knows  that  you  have  confidential 
records  touching  the  character  and  antecedents  of  applicants  for  public 
office ;  to  these  the  league  has  never  asked  or  desired  access.  Your 
remaining  records,  in  the  words  of  Messrs.  Lyman,  Thompson  and 
Roosevelt,  of  right  **are  open  to  any  responsible  person",  and  for  this 
freedom  of  access  no  substitute  will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  by  public  opinion.  We  therefore  respectfully  renew  the  request 
of  our  previous  letter,  that  we  may  among  other  things,  complete,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  an  accurate  ar.d  adequate 
statement  of  the  operation  and  consequences  of  his  order  of  May  29, 1899, 
after  it  had  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

We  remain,  Gentlemen,  Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  Edward  Cary,  Frederick  L.  Siddons. 

Special  Committee,  National  Ciznl  Service  Reform  League, 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington.  D.  C,  Oct.  25,  1900. 

Messrs.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Edward  Cary  and 
Frederick  L.  Siddons, 

Special  Committee^  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

Gentlemen  : 

This  Commission  is  in  receipt  of  your  communication  under  date  of 
October  T8t  1900,  in  reply  to  the  Commission's  communication  under 
dale  of  September  28,  1900,  and  respectfully  advises  you  that,  after  a 
careful  reading,  your  communication  does  not  seem  to  contain  or  advance 
any  matters  upon  which  the  views  of  the  Commission  are  not  already 
expressed  in  its  communication  under  date  of  September  28,  1900. 

As  to  your  request  contained  in  your  communication  of  October  18, 
that  you  "may,  among  other  things,  complete,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  an  accurate  and  adequate  statement 
of  the  operation  and  consequences  of  his  order  of  May  29,  1899. 
after  it  had  been  given  a  fair  trial,"  your  attention  is  again  respectfully 
invited  to  the  Commission's  communication  of  September  28  and  to  the 
Commission's  communication  to  your  Secretary  under  date  of  September 
20.  igoo,  wherein  it  is  pointed  out  in  detail  how  all  proper  information 
which  is  obtainable  from  the  Commission's  records,  and  which  you  may 
desire  in  the  compiling  of  any  statements  which  you  may  be  preparing 
or  for  use  in  connection  with  any  investigations  which  you  may  be  prose- 
cuting, may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  be  best  and  most  satis- 
factorily obtained,  and  wherein  it  is  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
method  pointed  out,  the  Commission  will  always  be  glad  to  consider  re- 


quests  from  your  Secretary  for  such  information  as  the  League  may 
esire. 

Therefore,  if  you,  your  Secretary,  or  any  other  member  of  your 
League,  will  kindly  indicate  just  what  information  is  desired  at  this  time, 
the  Commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  same  furnished  in  accordance 
with  its  communications  of  September  ao  and  September  27. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission  : 

Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Haillow. 

Acting  Pretident. 

We  deem  no  further  comment  neceisary  on  the  Commis- 
sion's attitude  than  is  implied  in  plainly  stating  it.  The 
Commission  offers  to  let  its  own  employees  obtain  information 
for  the  League  from  its  files ;  it  refuses  to  let  the  employees 
of  the  League,  to  whose  character  and  fitness  for  such  work  it 
has  no  objection  to  offer,  obtain  this  information  at  the 
League's  expense,  under  whatever  reasonable  regulations  may 
be  needful  to  prevent  interference  with  the  work  of  the  office, 
no  complaint  of  such  interference  having  ever  been  made  in 
the  past  or  being  made  now.  The  Commission  professes  its 
willingness  to  furnish  information  *•  if  the  information  desired 
be  such  as  to  justify  it '  and  <  so  far  as  the  good  of  the  public 
service  ....  will  warrant,'  but  its  decision  on  these 
questions  must  be  made  when  each  application  is  received  and 
is  not  to  be  governed  by  any  such  general  rules  as  were  set 
forth  in  its  letter  of  November  2nd,  1899 ;  so  that  precisely 
the  same  data  may  be  furnished  at  one  time  and  denied  at 
another,  or  granted  to  one  applicant  and  refused  to  the  next. 
Moreover,  the  information  furnished  on  any  subject  will 
be,  not  necessarily  tA^  wMe  truth,  as  shown  by  the  Commis- 
sion's records,  but  the  truth  thus  shown  so  far  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  '  the  good  of  the  public  service  will 
warrant '  its  disclosure. 

We  have  said  that  in^our^  judgment  this  attitude,  when 
clearly  defined,  needs  no  comment,  but  one  word  may  be  fitly 
said  of  it  in  conclusion;  this  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mission when  the  present  Vice-President  elect  was  one  of  its 
members.  Then,  in  the  words  of  the  Eighth  Report,  <  the 
books  and  recoids  of  the  Commission '  were  '  open  to  any 
responsible  person ';  now,  under  the  minute  of  July  14,  *  no 
person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commission's  force  shall 
have  access  to  its  files  and  records ' ;  then,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
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his  coUeagues  said:  'No  fraud  can  be  committed  without 
leaving  a  record  by  which  it  can  be  found  out ' ;  now,  such  a 
record  may  perhaps  be  left,  but  whether  its  exists  or  not,  no 
one  but  *  a  member  of  the  Commission's  force '  can  know, 
and  whether  the  fraud  shall  be  found  out  by  the  public  de- 
pends on  the  Commission's  judgment  as  to  Amv  far  *  the 
good  of  the  public  service  will  warrant '  letting  in  the  light  of 
day.  In  their  Eighth  Report,  above  quoted,  the  Commission- 
ers then  in  office  spoke  like  men  conscious  that  they  were 
doing  their  duty  and  having  the  courage  bom  of  such  con- 
sciousness ;  on  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  present 
Commission  we  have  already  declared  comment  needless. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparts, 
Edward  Cary, 
Frxdbrick  L.  Siddons, 

Special  CcmmUUe, 
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The  Choice  of  Correct  Methods  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  American  Dependencies. 


BY  ELLIOT   H.   GOODWIN. 


TWO  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Dorman 
B.  Eaton  spoke  on  the  need  and  best  means  for  providing  a 
competent  and  stable  civil  service  for  our  new  dependencies. 
His  thorough  study  of  civil  service  reform  in  Great  Britain, 
his  experience  in  the  institution  and  practice  of  civil  service 
reform  in  this  country,  add  weight  to  the  words  in  which  he 
approached  the  new  problem : 

'*  These  truths  are  equally  fundamental  and  important :  that  a  com> 
munity  cannot  maintain  its  political  morality,  improve  its  government, 
or  even  prevent  the  decay  of  both,  without  habitually  bringing  into  its 
official  leadership  true  representatives-  of  its  best  character  and  capacity. 
These  great  truths  should  be  regarded  as  all  the  more  admonishing,  and 
they  are  all  the  more  vital,  when  a  government  intervenes  in  the  affairs 
of  a  foreign  people  while  proclaiming  its  purpose  of  establishing  its  own 
dominion  for  their  improvement." 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  have  made  it  patent  to 
all  that — if  not  permanently — at  least  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come  we  must  face  the  problem  of  governing  dependent  peo- 
ples, in  race,  language  and  custom  widely  differing  from  us. 
Few,  even  among  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  policy  of  the 
administration  regarding  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  wish 
to  see  them  eventually  separated  from  this  country  as  a  result 
of  maladministration.  Yet  our  success  in  our  new  calling 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  we  meet  our  new 
responsibilities ;  and  among  these  none  is  more  important — as 
Mr.  Eaton  has  pointed  out — than  the  establishment  of  an 
honest  and  efficient  corps  of  officials.  In  an  earnest  search 
for  the  best  method  for  recruiting  such  a  corps,  we  are  met  at 
the  outset  by  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  civil  service 


reform  system  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  known  to  us 
in  this  country,  may  well  serve  as  a  means  for  selecting  men 
to  fill  the  subordinate  positions;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful  whether  it  will  suffice  as  a  method  of  procuring  offi- 
cials to  occupy  the  posts  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
administrative  service. 

Briefly  stated,  the  merit  system  as  applied  in  America  con- 
templates the  existence  in  the  community  of  men  whose  train- 
ing and  experience  have  fitted  them  to  fill  the  positions  for 
which  the  government  requires  them.  For  all  kinds  of  cler- 
ical positions,  and  even  for  those  demanding  technical  knowl- 
edge, there  are  plenty  to  choose  from.  The  examinations 
are  in  no  sense  academic ;  they  aim  to  test  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  position  and  great  weight  is 
allowed  in  marking  for  actual  experience  in  a  similar  position. 
But  there  is  no  class  in  the  community  which  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  government  of  eastern  races,  or  anything  sim- 
ilar to  it.  No  examination  based  on  the  recognized  duties  of 
these  administrative  officials  can  adequately  test  the  capacity 
of  the  candidates  to  cope  with  new  and  unforseen  problems, 
or  their  tact  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  These  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  course  of  training  in  the  country  itself, 
and  the  problem  narrows  to  the  question  of  the  method  of 
selecting  the  men  best  fitted  to  undergo  this  training. 

It  is  precisely  this  question  of  the  best  methods  of  selec- 
tion and  trainmg  which  can  be  introduced  in  this  country, 
which,  within  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me  for  so  large  a 
subject,  I  propose  to  discuss. 

England  has  already  solved  the  problem  to  her  own  satis- 
faction. From  her  experience  in  India  we  have  the  most  to 
learn,  both  because  it  is  a  large  dependency,  not  suited  to 
western  colonization,  and  because,  in  the  course  of  a  long  his- 
tory, England  has  made  trial  of  three  distinct  methods  of 
recruiting  the  administrative  service.  At  first  a  system  of  open 
patronage  prevailed.  This  was  followed  by  the  foundation  of 
Haileybury  College  in  1806  as  a  training  school  for  future  ad- 
ministrators. Admission  was  obtained  only  on  nomination 
by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  the  College 
made  use  of  the  same  means  for  weeding  out  the  poor  mate- 
rial that  are  employed  in  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The 
third  stage  resulted  from  the  report  of  the  Macaulay  Commis- 
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sion  in  1853.  Haileybury  was  abolished,  and  since  that  time 
appointments  to  the  administrative  and  judicial  service  of  In- 
dia has  been  made  from  the  candidates  standing  highest  in  an 
open  competitive  examination,  conducted  annusdly  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  London. 

Throughout  this  varied  course,  £ngland  has  clung  to  one 
principle,  to  which  may  be  largely  attributed  her  success, 
that  the  training  received  in  India  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  aspirant  for  a  high  administrative  position,  and  for  this 
training  no  substitute  is  sufficient.  Whether  under  a  patron- 
age or  a  merit  system,  it  has  been  her  consistent  policy  to  send 
out  men  young  enough  to  assimilate  themselves  easily  to  new 
duties  and  new  conditions.  The  report  of  the  commission  of 
1853,  drafted  by  Lord  Macaulay,  marks  a  complete  departure 
from  the  idea  of  training  young  men  before  going  out  with 
special  reference  to  the  conditions  which  they  would  encoun- 
ter and  the  duties  they  would  have  to  perform.  Yet  as  this 
plan  has  proved  itself  the  most  successful  of  any  that  has  been 
tried,  it  will  bear  closer  analysis. 

The  report  contemplates  the  establishment  of  an  examina- 
tion open  to  all  subjects  of  Great  Britain  between  the  ages  ot 
eighteen  and  twenty-three.  The  Commision  believed  it  desu:- 
able  that  university  men  who  had  received  a  degree  should  be 
attracted,  and  to  this  end  the  subjects  of  examination  were 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  courses  of  studies  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  leading  universities.  The  pursuit  of  studies 
which  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  in  case  the  applicant  was 
unsuccessful  at  the  examination  was  discouraged.  None  of 
the  subjects  were  to  deal  specifically  with  India  or  the  duties 
to  be  performed.    To  quote  the  words  of  the  report : 

'*  We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  one  or  two 
and  twenty,  in  studies  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
business  of  any  profession,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  to  open,  to  invig- 
orate, and  to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally  be  found  in  the  business  of 
every  profession,  superior  to  men  who  have  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  calling." 

The  Commission  anticipated  about  forty  vacancies  each 
year.  The  high  salaries,  liberal  pensions  and  security  of  ten- 
ure attaching  to  these  positions  would,  it  was  thought,  secure 
sharp  competition.  Tnere  was  no  provision  for  a  choice 
among  successful  candidates;  on  the  contrary  the  forty- 
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such  number  as  might  be  required — who  stood  highest  in  the 
examination  were  to  become  of  right  probationers.  With  the 
examination  the  successful  candidates  were  to  be  regarded  as 
having  completed  their  general  education  and  were  to  devote 
a  period  of  probation  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
years  to  preparation  for  their  future  duties. 

It  was  reeognized  that  the  greater  part  of  this  special 
knowledge  could  be  acquired  much  more  readily  in  India ; 
and  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  probationer  should 
devote  his  final  year  in  England  to  the  study  of  Indian  his- 
tory,  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  commercial  and  financial 
science,  and  to  mastering  the  rudiments  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. At  the  end  of  the  period  of  probation  a  second  exain- 
ination  was  to  be  held ;  competitive  only  in  so  far  as  it  should 
allow  the  candidates,  in  the  order  of  their  standing,  to  select 
the  place  to  which  they  wished  to  go. 

This  system,  but  slightly  modified  in  detail,  has  now  suc- 
cessfully stood  the  test  of  forty  years'  experience.  Examina- 
tions are  held  each  year  in  London,  during  the  month  of 
August,  open  to  all  natural  bom  British  subjects  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-three,  not  physically  unfit,  of 
good  moral  character,  who  pay  the  entrance  fee  of  six  pounds. 
The  list  of  subjects,  from  which  the  candidate  is  allowed  entire 
freedom  to  select  those  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined, 
includes  English,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  Latin  and  Greek,  mod- 
em languages,  mathematics,  natiiral  science,  ancient  and 
modem  history,  philosophy,  political  economy  and  law.  To 
each  subject  is  attached  a  number  denoting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  marks  that  can  be  obtained  in  it.  The  candidates 
receiving  the  greatest  aggregate  number  of  marks  are  selected 
for  service.  They  are  encouraged  to  spend  their  probationary 
year  at  a  university.  At  the  end  of  probation  comes  the  sec- 
ond examination,  based  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Mac- 
aulay  Commission.  They  must  undergo  further  a  physical 
examination  and  a  test  of  their  proficiency  in  riding. 

The  system  of  training  here  briefly  outlined  is  to  supply 
the  vacancies  in  the  administrative  and  judicial  service  only. 
The  subordinate  officials  are  recmited  in  India.  It  has  never 
been  the  practice  of  England  to  appoint  the  Govemor-Gen- 
eral  from  the  administrative  service,  but  to  select  a  man  of 
large  experience  and  proved  ability  in  other  walks  of  life. 
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Such  a  method  of  selecting  colonial  officials  strikes  one  at 
once  as  peculiarly  foreign  to  American  tradition  and  practice; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  present  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  to  its  introduction  here.  But  it  should  be  taken  into 
account  that  in  going  beyond  our  natural  boundaries  to  annex 
distant  territories,  populated  by  an  Eastern  race,  we  have 
already  made  a  departure  from  American  tradition  and  prac- 
tice, and  it  cannot  surprise  any  one  if  for  their  successful 
government  we  must  make  an  equal  departure  from  our  accus- 
tomed methods  of  administration. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  to  turn  if  not  to  English 
experience.  The  French  have  tried  various  methods  of  train- 
ing their  officials  for  colonial  service,  but,  following  a  national 
trait,  they  have  never  remained  consistently  by  one  system  for 
a  long  enough  time  for  it  to  show  its  merits.  Holland  has 
made  the  serious  blunder  of  training  her  officials  exclusively 
with  reference  to  their  future  positions  and  duties.  A  recent 
report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  methods 
of  training  condemns  this  system,  and  recommends  a  free  choice 
from  among  the  holders  of  a  Doctor's  degree.  This  throws  us 
back  on  the  great  principles  underlying  the  English  system  as 
t)ie  only  sound  basis  on  which  a  colonial  service  can  be 
founded. 

The  essential  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  adminis- 
trative positions  in  an  Eastern  dependency  are,  youth,  health, 
and  a  liberal  education.  Equally  important  for  a  successful 
administration  as  correct  method  of  choice  are  high  salaries, 
security  of  tenure,  and  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  the 
country  itself  before  entering  upon  administrative  duties. 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  principles  to  America  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  many  practical  difficulties.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  the  prevalence  of  the  spoils  system ;  but 
I  need  not  stop  to  explain  to  this  audience  that  to  allow  it  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  our  dependencies  would  mean  failure  from 
the  start.  Secondly,  I  would  mention  the  deep-rooted  pred- 
judice  against  highly  educated,  especially  college-educated, 
men.  Thirdly,  the  jealousy  with  which  high  salaries  and  long 
tenure  are  regarded.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  is  essen- 
tial to  success,  but  the  existence  of  these  prejudices  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  attempting  to  devise  a  method  of  selec- 
tion that  shall  be  not  merely  ideal  but  capable  of  introduction. 
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At  first  sight  the  field  does  not  seem  to  be  clear  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system.  The  President  has  shown  that 
he  realized  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  by  the  excellent 
appointments  he  has  made  to  the  Philippine  Commission. 
Among  its  first  acts  was  a  Philippine  Civil  Service  Bill  in- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  service.  It  follows  closely  the 
model  of  our  national  and  state  laws,  but  is  more  stringent 
than  any  in  its  classification  of  high  positions.  An  excellent 
feature  is  the  preference  for  appointment  given  to  natives  who 
pass  the  examination.  Its  worst  provision  grants  a  second 
preference  to  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  length  or  severity  of  their  service. 
The  system  of  employing  laborers  in  the  order  in  which  they 
register  may  be  worthy  of  trial,  although  the  restraints  it  im- 
poses will  only  be  necessary  in  case  the  natives,— of  whom 
this  force  should  be  composed — should  develop  an  aptitude  for 
machine  politics. 

If  the  Filipinos  are  capable  of  organizing  honest  and  effi- 
cient local  governments  at  once,  the  method  of  selection  by 
means  of  practical  examinations  will  suffice  for  filling  the  sub- 
ordinate positions  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  departments 
whose  functions  are  extended  to  the  islands.  But  if  these  peo- 
ple prove  to  be  incapable  of  self-government — the  contention 
upon  which  the  policy  of  the  administration  rests — then  there 
will  be  necessary  a  class  of  administrative  officials  for  whose 
training  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Bill  makes  no  adequate 
provision. 

Whether  they  shall  be  actual  administrators  or, — in  order 
to.  carry  out  the  President's  policy  of  granting  the  largest 
measure  of  self-government  possible — a  system  of  residents, 
with  power  to  advise  and  report  only,  shaU  be  established  does 
not  aflfect  the  importance  of  introducing  an  adequate  system 
of  selection  and  training.  These  positions  will  first  be  naturally 
and  best  filled  by  military  officers ;  but  they  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  carefully  trained  civilians.  The  Philippine  bill 
makes  no  provision  for  their  training.  In  ignoring  entirely 
the  necessity  for  a  diflferent  method  of  selection  than  in  the 
case  of  subordinate  officers  the  Commissioners  have  failed  to 
profit  by  English  experience,  and  have  left  the  question 
of  how  these  administrative  posts  may  best  be  filled  still  to 
be  solved. 
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The  introduction  of  the  £nglish  sjrstem  as  it  stands  would 
necessitate  the  holding  of  yearly  examinations  open  to  all 
subjects  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  si  and  sj. 
As  there  would  be  but  few  vacancies,  the  examination  would 
have  to  be  of  a  very  high  grade,  more  searching  than  that  pre- 
scribed for  graduation  at  our  universities.  The  age  limit  is 
set  high  enough  to  allow  graduates  of  our  colleges  to  com- 
pete, and  this  would  result  in  their  being  the  only  ones  to  ob- 
tain the  places.  A  system  which  would  confine  these  desirable 
appointments  to  college  graduates  is  out  of  the  question  in 
this  country.  Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown  that  pre- 
cisely this  university  training  is  the  best.  The  obvious  thing 
to  do  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  examination,  select  the  can- 
didates when  younger,  and  provide  them  with  the  college  edu- 
cation— or  one  as  equally  as  good — afterwards. 

The  university  training  is  a  feature  upon  which  great  stress 
is  laid  in  England  and  the  next  question  that  arises  is  whether 
it  must  be  abandoned  here  on  account  of  existing  prejudices.  If 
this  training  were  not  made  requisite  to  a  choice,  but  was  entered 
upon  by  the  candidates  after  the  selection  was  made,  it  might 
be  possible  to  meet  these  prejudices.  The  plan  would  then 
be  for  a  competitive  examination  conducted  each  year  by  the 
civil  service  commissioners,  open  to  all  penons  between  the 
ages  of  1 8  and  21.  A  few  more  than  the  number  of  vacancies 
anticipated  should  be  selected  in  the  order  of  their  standing 
to  undergo  a  four  years'  training  at  a  university  or  college. 
They  should  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  about  six  hundred 
dollars  contingent  upon  their  passing  the  yearly  examinations. 
They  should  have  the  right  to  choose  whidi  college  they 
would  attend  among  those  that  met  the  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  These  requirements  should 
be  very  stringent.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  result 
no  university  or  college  should  be  admitted  to  the  list  which 
did  not  have  at  least  one  thousand  students,  and  the  conums- 
sioners  should  pass  on  the  question  whether  the  general  curri- 
culum and  the  opportunities  for  special  study  were  sufficient 
Finally,  it  might  be  necessary  to  apportion  the  selected  col- 
leges to  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  country — say,  three  to 
the  East,  three  to  the  middle  West,  two  to  the  far  West,  one 
to  the  South. 

Not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  student's  time  should  be  de- 
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voted  to  the  special  studies  in  line  with  his  future  duties.  The 
rest  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  a  high  general  education. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  they  should  undergo  another  examin- 
ation by  the  commissioners^  compulsory  in  the  special  studies^ 
elective  in  the  general,  and,  in  the  order  of  their  standing, 
should  have  a  right  to  choose  among  existing  vacancies.  They 
should  then  be  sent  out  at  once  for  that  most  important  feature, 
the  long  training  preparatory  to  assuming  administrative  duties, 
in  the  country  which  they  have  chosen  for  a  life  career. 

Another  plan  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  in  his  book  on  Colonial  Civil  Service,  on  which  I 
have  drawn  almost  exclusively  for  my  facts.  In  setting  forth, 
just  at  this  time,  within  the  limit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  a  history  of  the  experience  of  England,  France  and 
Holland  in  training  colonial  officials,Professor  Lowell  has  done 
a  great  service,  which  is  not  made  less  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
little  likely  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  He  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  government  college,  to  do  for  the 
colonial  service  that  which  West  Point  does  for  the  army  and 
Annapolis  for  the  navy.  Such  a  college  could  provide  the 
young  men  selected  with  a  high  general  education  and  main- 
tain peculiar  facilities  for  the  special  training.  The  course  of 
study  would  be  practically  that  outlined  above ;  three  years 
devoted  to  general  education,  and  not  more  than  one  year 
spent  on  those  special  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  would 
be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  student  if  he  stayed  at 
home. 

In  the  matter  of  admission  to  the  college,  Professor  Lowell 
thinks  it  wise  to  make  a  concession  to  the  politicians,  and 
allow  the  apportionment  of  places  among  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives as  is  done  in  the  case  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
While  not  the  ideal  system,  he  points  out  that  the  high  standard 
maintained  in  these  two  schools  eliminates  at  an  early  stage 
the  poor  material  and  prevents  it  from  working  extensive  de- 
triment to  the  service.  But  this  same  high  standard  has  made 
the  patronage  of  comparative  little  value,  and,  in  view  of  this 
fact,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  introduce  in  connection  with 
a  new  college  the  far  more  democratic  system  of  open,  com- 
petitive examination  fbr  admission.  The  prizes  to  be  gained 
in  the  colonial  service  will  be  more  valuable  than  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  this  will  mean  greater  interference  in  the  organi- 
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zation  and  working  of  such  a  college  if  any  loophole  is  left  for 
patronage. 

.  This  plan  of  a  government  college  sacrifices  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  English  system, — the  broadening  influence 
of  a  university  training  among  a  large  body  of  young  men 
with  widely  varying  interests.  The  esprit  du  corps  and  the 
knowledge  of  one  another's  capabilities  which  would  be 
gained  by  uniting  all  the  candidates  together  in  one  school, 
would  go  far  toward  making  up  the  deficiency.  A  govcm- 
raent  college  would  undoubtedly  encounter  less  of  popular 
prejudice  as  less  of  an  innovation  than  a  plan  involving  a  uni- 
versity education. 

Professor  Lowell  sees  an  obstiacle  to  the  government  college 
in  the  small  number  of  students.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
vacancies,  after  the  system  is  well  established,  as  probably  not 
more  than  twenty  each  year.  This  would  mean  about  one  hun- 
dred in  the  school,  entirely  too  small  a  number  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results. 

Might  not  his  suggestion  that  to  this  number  should  be . 
added  the  candidates  for  eastern  consulships,  be  enlarged  by 
including  the  candidates  for  the  entire  consular  service  ?  To 
that  service  as  it  now  exists,  the  main  objections  are  the  lack  of 
general  education  and  culture  as  well  as  ignorance  of  a  con- 
sul's duties.  A  college  course  of  three  years  devoted  to  gen- 
eral education  and  one  year  to  special  studies  would  go  far  to 
remedy  this.  The  question  of  establishing  a  consular  school 
has  often  been  agitated  in  this  country  and  doubtless,  in  good 
time,  such  a  school  will  be  introduced. 

In  order,  then,  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  the  administra- 
tive service  in  the  dependencies,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  the 
introduction  of  a  system  by  which  the  candidates  shall  be  se- 
lected by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one;  those  selected  to  undergo 
a  four  years'  training,  three-fourths  of  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  general  education,  either  at  a  university,  or  at  a  government 
college  founded  especially  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
training  our  future  consuls  and  colonial  officials. 
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The   Results  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in 

Australia. 


BY    HUGO    R.    MEYER. 


THE  history  of  the  civil  service  in  Austrah'a  interests  us 
because  it  is  the  history  of  the  civil  service  in  an  En- 
glish-speaking community  that  is  making  the  experiment  of 
the  state  ownership  and  state  management  of  the  railways. 
Again,  the  problem  of  the  civil  service  in  Australia  can  be 
studied  only  as  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  extension 
of  the  activity  of  the  state  to  the  inclusion  of  various  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activities,  such  as  the  management  of 
the  railways,  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  the  lending 
of  money  to  farmers,  the  management  of  state  banks,  and  the 
insurance  of  life.  The  Australian  civil  service  problem  is  to 
make  the  state  employees  submissive  to  the  discipline  and  the 
high  standards  of  efficiency  exacted  in  pi ivate  employment; 
and  to  keep  within  reasonable  limits  the  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  this  body  of  men,  who  number  from  lo  per  cent,  to 
12  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  in  a  community  in 
which  from  25  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  voters  regularly 
fail  to  vote. 

For  reasons  which  I  cannot  take  time  to  recount,  the 
power  of  dismissal  never  has  been  seriously  abused  in  Austra- 
lia. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  expansion  of  the  vanous  state 
enterprises  under  the  growth  of  population  constantly  called 
for  new  appointments,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  combine  the 
exercise  of  political  patronage  with  the  system  of  permanent 
tenure  of  office.  The  serious  abuse  of  political  patronage  has 
thus  been  limited  to  the  practice  of  obtaining  for  friends  and 
supporters  appointment,  promotion,  increase  of  pay,  and  the  re- 
missionof  fines  and  penalties  imposed  for  breaches  of  discipline. 

The  first  efforts  to  abolish  political  patronage  consisted  in 
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legislation  of  the  familiar  kind  which  classified  the  public  ser- 
vice, fixed  minimum  and  maximum  salaries,  provided  for 
entrance  into  the  state's  service  by  way  of  examinations,  and 
also  for  promotion.  Such  legislation  sdso  provided  for  emer- 
gencies and  any  unusual  rush  of  business  by  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  "  temporary  "  employees  who  needed  not  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  service,  but 
were  not  to  be  employed  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years. 
But  legislation  of  this  kind  usually  remained  a  dead  letter  in 
consequence  of  the  tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Governments  of  the  day.  Victoria,  for  example,  enacted 
a  Civil  Service  Act  in  1863,  yet  in  1883,  not  less  than  77  per 
cent,  of  the  civil  servants  were  "  temporar}' "  employees  with 
permanent  tenure  of  office.  These  men,  who  had  come  in 
"  over  the  wall,"  as  a  body,  had  used  political  influence  to  get 
their  appointments,  subsequent  promotions,  and  increase  of 
pay.  They  looked  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament  for 
immunity  from  punishment,  and,  in  a  measure,  deemed  them- 
selves independent  of  their  superior  officers.  Ministers  not  in- 
frequently found  it  inexpedient  to  protect  their  officers  against 
attacks  in  Parliament  made  by  representatives  acting  under 
pressure  from  civil  servants  who  had  been  disciplined  or  had 
been  denied  a  favor.  This  so  intimidated  the  leading  officers 
of  the  Ministers,  that  even  flagrant  breaches  of  duty  were 
likely  not  to  be  reported.  In  all  these  respects  the  experience 
of  Victoria  was  typical  of  the  experience  of  the  Australian 
colonies  generally. 

In  1883,  Victoria,  confronted  with  an  alarming  increase  of 
railway  accidents,  put  the  management  of  the  railways  into 
the  hands  of  three  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  for 
seven  years  and  were  removable  only  upon  an  address  from 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  Victoria  put 
the  administration  of  the  rest  of  the  civil  service  into  the  hands 
of  three  other  commissioners,  the  Public  Service  Board.  The 
theory  of  this  departure  was  that  Parliament  for  the  future 
should  limit  itself  to  indicating  the  general  policy  under  which 
the  railways  were  to  be  conducted  and  the  civil  service  was 
to  be  managed.  The  execution  of  that  policy  was  to  be  left 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the  Public  Service  Board 
respectively.  And  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  police- 
indicated  by  Parliament  was  properly  executed  was  to  be  left 
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to  the  Government  of  the  day.  In  other  words,  Parliament 
was  to  abandon  its  past  practice  of  encroaching  on  the  work 
of  the  Executive  by  interfering — either  as  a  body  or  through 
its  individual  members — in  the  details  of  the  management  of 
the  railways  and  the  administration  of  the  civil  service.  New 
South  Wales  followed  suit  by  putting  the  civil  service  "  in 
commission "  in  1884;  and  the  railways  in  1888.  South  Aus- 
tralia, Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  put  the  railways  *'  in  com- 
mission" in  1887  and  1888.  South  Australia  abandoned  the 
commission  system  in  1895,  because  the  machine  politicians 
feared  that  they  were  losing  their  grip  on  politics.  In  New 
Zealand,  the  trade-unions  in  1893  overthrew  the  commissioner 
systems  because  the  Railway  Commissioners  had  frustrated 
the  attempt  to  tie  up  the  railways  in  the  great  strike  of  1890. 
In  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  Parliament  continued  its 
interference  in  the  details  of  management  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  embarrass  seriously  the  Railway  Commissioners.  In 
Victoria,  the  Government  instructed  the  Commissioners  that 
they  must  not  attempt  to  secure  the  efficiency  or  the  discipline 
exacted  in  private  employment ;  and  Parliament  gave  them  to 
understand  that  they  must  retain  the  staff  as  they  found  it, 
though  it  was  excessive  and  contained  many  men  who  were 
incompetent  and  not  submissive  to  discipline.  The  New 
South  Wales  Commissioners  assumed  their  duties  in  October, 
1888.  To  officers  whom  they  dismissed  they  paid  twelve 
months  and  eighteen  months  salary  as  a  gratuity ;  and  still 
they  had  to  proceed  so  elowly  that  in  December,  1890,  there 
still  were  superior  officers  who  were  trying  to  block  the  traffic 
with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  commissoner  system.  In 
this  course  the  officers  in  question  had  the  support  of  certain 
members  of  Parliament.  As  late  as  1892,  the  service  had  not 
yet  been  cleared  of  all  incompetent  men.  Both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  Victoria,  Parliament  forced  the  Commissioners  to 
pay  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  officers,  wages 
and  salaries  largely  in  excess  of  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  for 
corresponding  services  in  private  employment.  Qn  the  other 
hand,  Parliament  refused  to  allow  the  Commissioners  to  pay 
men  occupying  positions  which  called  for  ability  of  a  high 
order  such  salaries  as  the  men  in  question  could  have  obtained 
in  private  employment.  The  labor  members  in  Parliament 
are  opposed  on  principle  to  the  payment  of  high  salaries,  and 
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the  opponents  of  the  commissioner  system  join  hands  with 
them  from  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  Commissioners. 

The  following  incidents  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
Parliament  interferes  with  the  efficient  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  railways.  In  August,  1899,  Sir  George  Tur- 
ner, Premier  and  Treasurer  of  Victoria,  informed  Parliament 
that  in  the  year  just  closed  the  railways  had  failed  by  ^^42 7,- 
000  to  eani  the  interest  on  the  bonds  outstanding  against 
them — ;;^39,ooo,ooo.  But  he  added  that  private  parties  were 
ready  to  purchase  the  railways  at  any  time  for  ;;^48y8oo,ooo. 
A  few  weeks  afterward,  Mr.  Outtrim,  Minister  of  Railways, 
reminded  Parliament  that  the  increases  in  wages  and  other 
concessions  granted  to  the  railway  staff  since  1895-96  aggre- 
gated ;;^2i2,ooo  a  year.  Yet  in  1896,  wages  and  salaries  had 
been  almost  as  high  as  in  1890,  when  they  were  appreciably 
above  the  rates  ruling  in  private  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  outside  of  gov- 
ernment employment  had  fallen  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  since  1890,  and  employment  was  exceedingly  precarious 
even  at  those  reduced  rates  of  remuneration.  In  October,  1889, 
Mr.  McMillan,  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Railways  in  New 
South  Wales,  said  in  Parliament :  ''I  will  stake  my  reputation 
as  a  public  man  and  shall  be  backed  up  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  we  can  sell  the  railways  within  twenty-fours 
hours  in  London  for  ^50,000,000."  The  railway  deficit  at 
the  time  was  ^206,000  a  year  on  a  supposed  capitalization  of 

;;^30,000,000. 

The  Public  Service  Boards  established  in  Victoria  in  1883 
and  in  New  South  Wales  in  1884  have  both  turned  out  fail- 
ures. In  Victoria  certain  heads  of  departments  openly  joined 
certain  members  of  Parliament  in  fighting  the  Board ;  and  ul- 
timately Parliament  passed  an  act  which  phrased  in  genera] 
terms,  but  was  designed  to  force  the  resignation  of  the  one 
member  of  the  Board  who  made  a  determined  effort  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  state  in  the  same  energetic  fashion  in 
which  he  managed  his  own  affairs.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
Public  Service  Board  was  rendered  ineffective  through  the 
administrative  rulings  made  by  the  different  Governments  of 
the  day,  under  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  civil  servants 
and  the  machine  politicians. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Reid,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  estab- 
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lished  a  new  Public  Service  Board,  which,  in  two  years,  cut 
down'  the  cost  of  the  civil  service  (exclusive  of  the  railway 
department)  by  ^350,000  a  year — in  a  community  of  1,200,- 
000  people.  To  all  men  who  were  dismissed  for  incompe- 
tence, the  Board  paid  by  way  of  gratuity  a  sum  equivalent  to 
one  fortnight's  salary  for  every  year  of  service ;  and  to  com- 
petent men,  who  were  dismissed  because  there  was  no  work 
for  them,  the  Board  paid  one  month's  salary  for  every  year  of 
service.  The  Board  also  kept  the  salaries  of  the  lowest  grades 
of  employees  approximately  25  percent,  above  the  rate  pre- 
vailing in  private  employment,  and  the  salaries  of  superior 
clerks  and  special  clerks  it  fixed  respectively  at  17)^  per  cent, 
and  12  per  cent,  above  the  rates  prevailing  in  commercial  and 
banking  houses.  And  yet,  in  the  general  elections  of  July, 
1898,  Mr.  Barton,  the  foremost  man  in  the  Australian  Federa- 
tion movement,  denounced  the  Public  Service  Board  as  inhu- 
man in  its  harshness,  and  promised  the  civil  servants  that  he 
would  undo  much  of  Mr.  Reid's  work  of  retrenchment,  if  he 
should  be  made  Premier.  And  when  Mr.  Barton's  party  came 
into  power,  in  September,  1899,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Wise,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  England,  and  a 
**  scholar  in  politics,"  straightway  proceeded  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises made  by  Mr.  Barton  and  himself. 

The  great  body  of  the  civil  servants  of  Australia,  acting 
through  their  powerful  public  service  associations,  and  aided 
by  the  labor  party  and  the  machine  politicians,  thus  far  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  in  a  degree  of  comfort 
not  attainable  by  men  of  the  same  ability  who  are  not  fortun- 
ate enough  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  state.  But  while  the 
state  service  is  a  haven  of  refuge  for  men  of  average  ability 
and  ambition,  it  affords  no  career  for  men  of  high  capacity 
and  exceptional  energy.  In  the  first  place,  such  men  are 
woefully  underpaid.  For  example,  a  Chairman  Commissioner 
in  charge  of  some  three  thousand  miles  of  railway,  in  Austra- 
lia, receives  from  ^2,500  to  ;£3,Soo  a  year,  whereas  the  man- 
ager of  the  Melbourne  Tramway  Co.  receives  ;£4,ooo,  and 
the  managers  of  the  large  Australian  banks  receive  from 
^3,000  to  ^5,000.  Then,  again,  an  Australian  civil  servant 
who  offends  either  his  subordinates  or  the  politicians  is  liable 
to  have  Parliament  reduce  his  salary,  and  is  liable  also  to  be 
attacked  in  Parliament  and  the  newspaper  press  and  con- 
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demned  on  9^  ex  parte  %XaXtmtnX.  Libelous  and  slanderous 
statements  made  in  Parliament  are  of  course  made  under  the 
cloak  of  parliamentary  privilege ;  and  as  to  attacks  made  in 
the  newspaper  press,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  recently 
has  laid  down  the  doctrine :  "  what  as  a  fact  is  untrue  may  be 
fair  comment  as  an  opinion."  There  would  be  no  virtue  in 
the  plea  of  "  fair  comment,"  and  no  protection  for  the  citizen 
who  criticised  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer,  if,  by  "  fair  com- 
ment '*  the  law  were  to  understand  "  right  comment  "  or  "  in- 
telligent comment "  or  '*  well  informed  comment." 

The  essential  failure  of  the  attempt  made  in  Australia  to 
take  the  civil  service  out  of  politics,  was  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows in  18^3  by  Mr.  James  Service,  who,  in  1883,  as  the  Pre- 
mier of  Victoria,  had  introduced  the  system  of  management 
by  commission.  Said  Mr.  Service :  ''  However  much  Parlia- 
ment may  endeavor  by  legislation  to  create  commissions  and 
boards  that  shall  be  independent  of  Parliament,  such  boards 
will  be  prevented  often  from  doing  the  duty  expected  of  them, 
and  properly  expected  of  them.  They  will  be  prevented  from 
doing  their  duty,  either  by  ^he  intention,  or  by  the  negligence 
and  indifference  of  the  Parliament,  or  the  Ministry  of  the  day.*' 
But,  if  any  one  should  incline  to  forget  the  nature  of  '<  practical 
politics,"  and  should  incline  to  be  unduly  severe  in  his  judg- 
ment of  the  politicians,  let  him  be  reminded  of  the  words  once 
uttered  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Higinbotham,  one  of  the  most 
disinterested  men  who  ever  served  the  people  of  Victoria. 
''  Parliament  has  no  faults  and  no  shortcomings  which  are  not 
also  political  faults  and  shortcomings  of  all  the  adult  men  in 
this  community.  Parliament  is  just  what  the  people  of 
Victoria  have  made  it;  and  although  it  may  not  be  better, it 
is  assuredly  not  worse  than  the  source  from  which  it  sprung." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  civil  servants  not  to  add  that  in 
the  matter  of  public  spirit,  or  the  lack  thereof,  the  civil  ser- 
vants do  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Organized 
labor,  for  example,  constantly  forces  Governments  to  loan 
money  for  expenditure  upon  public  works  with  the  object  of 
making  work  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Again,  in  1883, 
Sir  George  Dibbs,  the  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales,  floated 
a  loan  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo  in  London,  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  relief  to  the  Sydney  money  market,  which  was  tight, 
in  consequence  of  over-speculations  in  grazing  lands.    And 
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the  politics  of  Victoria  from  1890  to  1892  can  be  understood 
only  when  interpreted  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Munro 
Government  and  the  Shiels  Government  to  use  the  state's 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  an  impending  financial 
crisis,  the  result  of  mad  speculations  in  country  and  urban 
property. 

The  population  of  Australia  consists  almost  entirely  of 
emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  their  descendants.  And 
yet,  Parliamentary  government  in  Australia  works  as  in 
France,  rather  than  as  in  England.  Party  ties  are  loose,  and 
Parliament  tends  to  split  up  into  numerous  groups,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  what  members  of  Parliament  are 
pleased  to  term  justice  for  the  interests  which  they  represent. 
Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  late  Attorney-General  of  Victoria,  and 
one  of  the  most  judicial  men  in  public  lite  in  Australia,  has 
well  expressed  the  situation  in  the  following  words:  "The 
many  functions  undertaken  by  our  Australian  Governments, 
.  .  .  enfeeble  the  position  of  the  representative,  and  impair 
the  public  spirit  of  the  constituencies.  Each  locality  [and 
each  class  interest]  naturally  seeks  to  get  as  much  as  it  can, 
and  for  that  purpose  wants  rather  an  agent  to  look  after  its 
interests  than  a  statesman  to  take  care  of  those  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  forbearance  of  many  constituencies  toward  a 
member  whom  they  respect  upon  public  grounds,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  to  the  state  of  members  of  Parliament,  have  so 
far  done  something  to  mitigate  the  worst  results  of  tiiis  prin- 
ciple. But  the  representative  is  harrassed  by  a  divided  duty. 
That  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  impediment  to  statesmanship 
in  our  ranks;  and  the  more  socialistic  Governments  become, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  that  Burke's  prophetic  fear  may  be 
realized,  and  'national  representation  degraded  into  a  con- 
fused and  scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency.' " 
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A  Report  on  the  Movement  in  the  Women's 
Clubs  in  Aid  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 


BY  ELIZABETH   FOSTER. 


THE  Woman's  Federated  Club  Movemeut  in  aid  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  began  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  a 
town  which,  in  its  day,  has  initiated  more  than  one  successful 
protest  against  powerful  evils« 

Last  January  Miss  Perkins  of  Concord,  became  convinced 
of  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  nine  thousand  Woman's  Clubs 
of  the  United  States  if  their  force  could  be  concentrated  on 
the  cause  of  the  merit  system.  She  began  by  interesting  the 
Concord  Woman's  Club,  which  agreed  to  hold  a  series  of 
public  meetings  addressed  by  civil  service  reformers.  Her 
next  step  was  the  publication  of  a  circular  called  "  A  Plea  for 
the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  by  the  Woman's  Clubs  of 
America."  This  was  widely  circulated  among  the  clubs  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  aroused  great  interest.  The 
various  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  were  consulted,  and 
gave  their  hearty  support.  Individual  clubs  all  over  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  movement,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  took  immediate  action  by  appointing  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Committee  of  which  Miss  Perkins  was  made 
chairman. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  subject 
at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs  in  Milwaukee  last  June.  Mrs.  Lowe,  President  of  the 
Federation,  was  consulted  and  referred  the  proposition  with 
her  approval  to  the  Programme  Committee,  which  agreed  to 
allot  five  minutes  to  the  subject. 

Correspondence  was  then  started  with  the  Presidents  of 
the  various  State  Federations  to  prepare  the  ground  before 
the  subject  of  Civil  Service  Reform  should  be  presented  in  pur- 
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suance  of  this  plan,  at  the  General  meeting.     Many  were  in- 
terested and  wrote  approving  warmly  of  the  scheme. 

After  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  the  address  then  read  be- 
fore the  assembled  clubs  was  published  and  was  even  more 
widely  circulated  than  Miss  Perkins'  first  paper.  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  the  daily  and  weekly  press  reprinted  it  in 
full  or  in  part  and  heartily  welcomed  the  project  of  uniting 
the  organized  women  of  the  country  on  so  broad  and 
patriotic  a  movement. 

The  Presidents  or  other  officials  of  the  Federations  of 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wisconsin, 
have  since  approved  of  Miss  Perkins'  plan  and  have  assisted 
by  bringing  it  before  their  respective  clubs  and  by  recommend- 
ing and  distributing  civil  service  refoim  pamphlets.  In 
eight  i:^tates  the  question  was  considered  by  the  clubs  at  their 
autumn  Federation  meetings. 

In  New  York,  the  subject  was  ably  presented  to  the 
Federation  by  Mrs.  Schieffelin  and  Mrs.  McAneny,  whose 
admirable  papers  resulted  in  an  unanimous  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  committee  to  study  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  municipal,  state  and  federal,  and  to  report  in  what 
way  individual  clubs  could  best  further  the  reform. 

In  Illinois,  an  Auxiliary  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee 
was  appointed,  which  is  to  begin  immediately  to  strengthen 
the  movement  to  place  the  State  charitable  institutions  upon  a 
merit  basis. 

In  Connecticut,  the  President,  Mrs.  Noble,  appealed  to 
the  clubs  to  support  the  cause,  and  distribute  literature. 
Although  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Federation,  at  the  next 
Board  meeting  the  incoming  President,  Miss  Abbott,  and 
Mrs.  Noble,  who  as  Honorary  President  has  a  seat  upon  the 
Executive  Board,  intend  to  present  the  subject  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  have  a  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

'  In  Minnesota,  although  the  subject  was  included  in  the 
programme  by  the  President,  at  the  last  moment  an  unex- 
pected State  matter  of  great  importance  caused  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  altered,  and  the  question  of  the  Merit  System 
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was  crowded  out.  Next  year,  however,  the  President  hopes 
to  secure  some  civil  service  reformer  of  national  reputation 
who  will  address  the  Federation  on  the  subject. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  President  writes  that  "  many  were 
interested,  and  asked  for  and  received  literature."  The  Hon- 
orary President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation  promises 
tluit  the  question  of  civil  service  retorm  shall  be  introduced  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  May  and  brought  before  the  Executive 
Board  at  an  early  date.  From  Maryland  we  are  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  President,  who  offers  to  distribute  literature, 
to  present  the  subject  before  the  Board  of  Directors  immediate- 
ly, and  before  the  Federation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March. 

The  President  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Federation 
called  attention  to  the  subject  in  her  annual  address.  In 
Georgia,  the  President  volunteers  to  see  that,  from  time  to 
time,  information  is  published  in  the  Club  paper,  which  will 
bring  the  merits  of  civil  service  reform  before  the  women  of 
the  State. 

The  President  of  the  Federation  of  Kentucky  is  one  of  our 
warmest  advocates,  and  has  given  wise  and  able  assistance. 
The  President  of  the  Kansas  Federation  has  done  much  active 
work  both  in  the  clubs  and  through  the  newspapers. 

In  Colorado,  we  have  many  friends  and  co-workers.  In- 
deed the  clubs  there  were  first  in  the  field  and  have  always 
worked  zealously  for  the  reform.  The  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  that  State,  on  whose  board  women  as  well  as 
men  are  represented  was  not  formed  until  two  years  after  the 
reform  department  of  the  Denver  Club  began  agitation. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  has  invited  the  clubs  of  the 
six  New  England  States  to  attend  a  conference  in  Boston 
in  April  next,  and  has  arranged  for  an  evening  meeting  on 
civil  service  reform  at  which  the  delegates  and  their  guests 
shall  be  addressed  by  eminent  civil  service  reformers.  Through 
the  generosity  of  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Boston  who  wishes 
that  his  name  shall  be  withheld,  the  new  Symphony  Hail  has 
been  secured  for  this  meeting.  Mr.  Charles  J.Bonaparte  of 
Baltimore  has  kindly  consented  to  make  an  address.  The 
Massachusetts  Federation  believes  that  in  no  other  way  could 
the  interests  of  the  New  England  clubs  be  so  thoroughly 
aroused  and  their  active  co-operation  be  secured. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  individual  dubs 
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all  over  the  country  which  have  endorsed  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  movement,  and  are  now  taking  steps  towards  studying 
its  history,  and  planning  public  lectures  to  be  delivered  by 
prominent  men  on  its  aims.  A  Boston  club,  after  hearing 
such  an  address,  took  a  step  which  seems  to  us  a  model  action 
for  others  to  follow.  It  appointed  a  committee  to  keep  its 
members  informed  on  civil  service  reform  matters,  and 
directed  this  committee  to  communicate  with  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association,  in  offering  the  co-operation  of  the 
club,  whenever  desired,  in  any  practical  action. 

A  plan  is  now  under  discussion  for  the  creation  of  a 
Massachusetts  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion, which  will  unite  the  women  outside  of  the  clubs,  as  well 
as  the  club  women  themselves  in  this  movement. 

We  often  hear  it  asked.  What  practical  steps  can  women 
take  to  aid  in  the  reform  of  .the  Civil  Service  ?  It  seems  to 
us  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  active  and  useful  work 
can  be  done,  but,  necessarily,  these  must  differ  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  countr}'.  In  Massachusetts  several  plans  have 
been  proposed  which  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  may  easily  be  undertaken.  In  two  manufactur- 
ing towns  public  meetings  are  planned  under  the  auspices  of 
the  clubs,  to  which  the  Mayor  and  chief  officials,  the  princi- 
pal clergymen  of  all  denominations,  prominent  citizens  and  the 
graduating  class  of  the  High  School  will  be  invited  to  hear 
addresses  on  civil  service  reform.  In  other  places  it  is  pro- 
posed to  interest  boy's  clubs  and  to  distribute  suitable  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  '^  Citizen's  Manual,"  and  other  simple  pamph- 
lets. The  same  course  will  be  pursued  in  Working  Girl's 
Clubs.  In  one  normal  school  the  Amherst  report  of  the 
Woman's  movement  will  be  distributed  among  the  pupils. 

Last  summer  sixty  public  libraries  permitted  the  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  lie  on 
their  tables  for  months;  if  appealed  to  by  women  many  other 
libraries  would  undoubtedly  follow  this  course. 

The  prize  competition  offered  by  the  New  York  Auxiliary 
to  members  of  woman's  clubs  for  the  best  essay  on  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  subject,  while  the 
admirable  Bibliography,  published  by  this  Auxiliary  ma^  well 
serve  as  the  best  guide  to  the  serious  study  of  a  question  so 
vital  to  the  higher  intfrests  of  the  nation. 
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To  clubs  inquiring  for  a  scheme  of  work,  a  course  of  six 
elementary  papers  is  suggesied^  each  of  which  could  easily  be 
prepared  through  study  of  the  books  recommended  to  the 
Bibliography.  Such  a  course  should  pursue  some  such  out- 
line as  the  following : 

*(i)  The  Aim  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Movement. 

(2)  The  History  of  the  Reform  in  England. 

(3)  The  History  of  the  Reform  in  America. 

:  V  (4)  Present  State  of  the  Reform  in  America  with  local 
illustrations. 

(5)  The  Colonial  Civil  Services  of  England,  France  and 

Holland. 

(6)  The  Needs  and  Prospects  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the 

Dependencies  of  the  United  States. 

This  plan  might  be  amplified  and  extended  according  to 
the  time  and  interest  of  the  clubs  undertaking  such  study, 
and  should  always,  when  possible,  be  illustrated  and  made 
vivid  by  the  consideration  of  local  conditions. 

Many  a  woman  who  is  bored  and  indifferent  when  general 
causes  and  principles  are  set  before  her,  is  aroused  to  instant 
interest  and  action  when  she  learns  of  some  abuse  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  affecting  shool,  charitable  institution  or  prison 
in  her  own  town  or  village. 

In  interesting  individual  clubs  and  Federations  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  one  fact  in  particular — ^that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  movement  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
the  cordial  support  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton, the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  the  state 
associations.  These  organizations  have  helped  us  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  This  has  been  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  those  who 
have  attempted  to  do  pioneer  work,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  future  success  of  the  movement  that  this 
same  corporation  should  be  continued.  To  this  end  it  has 
been  everywhere  suggested  that  no  important  step  should  be 
taken  without  consultation  with  one  or  other  of  these  organi- 
zations. It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  in  arousing  the 
woman's  clubs  to  the  support  and  extension  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem, advantage  is  taken  of  an  organized  body  of  women  trained 
to  work  together,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the  organization.  During  the 
years  that  the  clubs  have  worked  and  studied  together,  trivial 
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as  many  of  their  objects  have  doubtless  been,  they  have  yet 
enforced  upon  the  minds  of  dub-women  the  value  of  system 
and  cohesion.  In  club-life  the  first  step  has  usually  been 
purely  social,  the  next  self-culture;  but  out  of  that  has  come 
the  attempt  to  better  social  conditions  in  town  and  village, 
and  to  enter  more  intelligently  into  municipal  questions. 
From  "  Village  Improvement  Societies,"  "  Vacation  Schools," 
"  Manual  Training  Classes,"  "  Social  Settlements,"  "  Consum- 
er's Leagues,"  and  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  Committees,  they  have 
acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  organization 
and  concentration.  Slowly  but  steadily  they  have  learned  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  higher  citizenship.  They  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  as  Dante  says :  "  Discernesse 
della  vera  cittade  almen  la  torre^^ — who  recognize  afar  off  the 
heights  to  which  the  true  city  some  day  must  rise. 

We  believe  that  this  body  of  women  so  trained  and  so  in- 
formed is  now  ready  for  a  national  movement.  We  find  a 
vast  federated  system  with  ramifications  throughout  the  coun- 
try trained  to  co-operation,  with  earnest  convictions  and  ideals. 
If  this  force  can  be  induced  to  concentrate  its  energies  on 
civil  service  reform  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  reaching  its  in- 
fluence may  be  and  how  great  its  educational  possibilities. 
Can  it  be  so  utilized  ?    That  is  the  question. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  in  every 
section  of  the  country  women  have  been  more  earnestly  con- 
sidering the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  nation.  Everywhere 
interest  in  political  conditions  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
colonial  problems  of  the  United  States.  Women  are  asking 
themselves  what  will  be  the  future  of  the  differing  nationalities 
whose  guidance  we  have  so  lightly  undertaken ;  what  will 
safeguard  their  liberties ;  what  will  guarantee  their  protection 
and  development  ? 

These  questions  are  leading  women  to  study  for  themselves 
the  history  of  the  great  colonizing  nations.  They  are  forming 
their  own  opinions  as  to  the  theories  of  Government  which 
underlie  and  determine  the  prosperity  of  English  colonies  and 
the  inevitable  decadence  of  those  founded  by  France.  They 
see  plainly  how  Urge  a  factor  in  these  results  is  the  superior 
quality  of  the  English  colonial  civil  service,  where  merit  is 
the  sole  criterion  and  character  and  intelligence  the  only  pass- 
ports to  promotion.    They  recognize  of  what  paramount  im- 
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portance  the  selection  of  the  Philippine  civil  service  is  con- 
sidered by  the  wisest  of  those  who  advocate  the  retention  of 
the  Islands. 

Earnest  women  throughout  the  country  are  considering 
these  matters.  They  are  turning  them  over  in  their  minds ; 
and  when  they  read  the  comprehensive  laws  prepared  by  the 
Philippine  Commission  to  regulate  the  Philippine  civil  service, 
they  ask  themselves  what  guarantee  is  there  that  these  care- 
fully prepared  laws  will  ever  be  enforced. 

Seeking  the  reason  of  this  doubt,  which  pervades  so  many 
minds,  they  discover  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  not  in  the 
Government,  not  even  in  the  politicians,  but  in  the  general  in- 
difference of  the  public.  Are  we  not  all  responsible  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  ?  Surely  it  is  our  sloth  and  indifference 
which  alone  permits  the  politicians  to  betray  us  and  to  follow 
out  their  selfish  ends ;  our  apathy  which  allows  them  to  evade 
existing  laws  and  prevent  the  enactment  of  better  ones.  What 
is  it  but  our  lack  of  cohesion  which  enables  them  to  band  to- 
gether in  an  almost  irresistable  force  ?  Certainly  it  is  our  stu- 
pidity which  allows  rival  bosses  to  play  into  each  others  hands, 
and  to  cheat  the  nation,  the  state,  the  city  and  the  citizen  of 
that  intelligence  and  fitting  service  for  which  we  are  taxed  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  require. 

We  all  know  the  remedy  for  these  evils-— and  the  only 
remedy — an  educated  public  opinion  and  an  aroused  national 
conscience.  Can  women  do  nothing  to  further  this  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  work  for  which  they  are  better  fitted. 
The  organized  system  of  woman's  clubs  is  a  perfect  instrument 
to  further  such  ends.  The  preliminary  step  must  be,  however, 
a  campaign  of  education  in  the  clubs  themselves ;  this  is  being 
rigorously  carried  on.  Women  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  their 
privilege  as  well  as  their  duty  to  enter  more  seriously  into  the 
national  life.  They  must  learn  how  poor  and  shallow  are  the 
excuses  of  those  who  stand  aside  from  a  moral  question,  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  politics,  and  therefore  against  their 
principles;  or  of  those  who  refuse  to  aid  such  a  cause  because, 
believing  in  woman's  suffrage,  they  despise  all  means  of  influ- 
ence except  the  ballot  box. 

The  merit  system  is  not  in  any  true  sense  a  question  of 
partisan  politics ;  it  goes  fax  deeper  and  concerns  the  moral 
ife  of  the  nation.    It  should  unite  all  those  of  every  political 
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creed  who  love  their  country,  and  desire  to  see  her  standing 
among  the  nations  as  she  should  stand,  the  exponent  of  the 
ideal.  A  country  founded  upon  an  ideal,  risking  her  future  on 
the  fight  for  an  ideal,  should  no  longer  bear  the  yoke  of  the 
spoils  system  within  her  borders.  When  we  ask  women  to 
support  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform,  we  ask  them  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  honesty,  efficiency,  economy  and  national 
dignity,  and  to  aid  in  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  selfish- 
ness, greed,  ignorance  and  waste.  Surely  women  ought  not 
to  hesitate  on  which  side  to  throw  their  influence. 
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CONSTITUTION 


or  THE 


National  Civil-Service  Reform  League. 


[revised   D£C£MB£R    I3,    I9OO.] 


Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-  Laws 
may  prescribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  Society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  may  or- 
ganize Correspondence  Committees,  of  not  less  than  thiee 
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thembers,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  Civil  Service  Reform  Association ; 
the  members  of  such  Committees  shall  have  the  same  status 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant-Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VI. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.    A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


National  Civil-Service  Reform  Leajs^e. 


[revised  dec£mber  13,  1900.] 


Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-  Laws 
may  prescribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  Society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  may  or- 
ganize Correspondence  Committees,  of  not  less  than  thiee 
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members,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  Civil  Service  Reform  Association ; 
the  members  of  such  Committees  shall  have  the  same  status 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant-Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VI. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.    A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
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cept  that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 

Article  VII. 

The  Council  may,  subject  to  these  articles,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and, 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  I^eague  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 


Article  IX. 
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Any  provision  of  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, if  a  vote  by  Associations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Council. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 


DECEMBER  12  AND  1 3,  I9OI, 


PURSUANT  to  call,  duly  issued,  the  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
was  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  December, 
1 90 1 .  The  delegates  in  attendance  during  the  several  sessions 
were  the  following : 

Baltimore:  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
George  Frame,  Ira  Reinsen,  H.  Barton  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Hollan- 
der, Theodore  Marburg,  George  A.  Pope,  Reuben  Foster, 
Luther  T.  Townsend,  William  T.  Brigham. 

Boston  :  William  T.  Sedgwick,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  Moorfield 
Storey,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Jacob  L.  Williams, 
Charles  S.  Thurston,  Sinclair  Kennedy,  H.  W.  Chaplin, 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Henry  H.  Sprague,  A.  H.  Wellman,  F.  J. 
Stimson,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  H.  P.  Bowditch,  William 
Endicott,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Henry  Parkman,  William  Simes, 
Eben  S.  Draper,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Robert  T.  Paine,  Jr., 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Charles  R.  Codman,  Arthur  H. 
Brooks,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Wm.  Endicott,  Jr.,  W.  V. 
Kellen,  James  Ford  Rhodes,  E.  L.  Sprague,  Charles  W. 
Clifford. 

Buffalo:  Frederic  Almy,  A.  C.  Richardson,  John  B. 
Olmstead. 

Cambridge  :  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Morrill  Wyman,  Jr., 
John  Read,  Archibald  M.  Howe,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  J.  G. 
Thorp,  J.  J.  Myers,  G.  V.  Leverctt,  James  Barr  Ames,  J.  B. 
Warner,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin. 

Chicago  :  John  W.  Ela,  Merritt  Starr. 

Gbnkta,  N.  Y.  :  Henry  W.  Nelson. 


Hartford,  Conn.  :  Louis  IL  Cheney. 

Indiana:  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Stanley  C.  Hughes, 
Henry  J.  Milligan. 

New  Haven  :  Henry  W.  Famam. 

New  York  :  Carl  Schurz,  Silas  W.  Burt,  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  Fred- 
erick Crane,  H.  A.  Rogers,  William  Brookfield,  Payson  Merrill, 
Frank  £.  Anderson,  Lynds  E.  Jones,  Clarence  R.  Conger,  J. 
Howard  Cowperthwait,  William  G.  Low,  Arthur  H.  Scribner, 
Calvin  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  McKira,  William  Potts,  Charles  Col- 
lins, George  Foster  Peabody,  Frank  L.  Babbott,  H.  Langford 
Watren,  S.  F.  Emmons,  Lyman  Abbott,  Charles  W.  Watson, 
Henry  L.  Hobart,  Samuel  P.  Avery,  George  McAneny. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  New  York:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell, 
Miss  Lowell,  Miss  Schurz,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Schieffelin,  Miss 
Scliieffelin,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Loines,  Mrs.  Percival  Knauth,  Mrs. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Massachusetts:  Mrs.  Hennr 
Whitman,  Miss  Perkins,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Mrs.  J. 
Montgomery  Sears,  Miss  Foster,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Whitney, 
Mrs.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Wendell,  Miss  A.  A.  Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  Coes,  Miss 
Katharine  Cowan,  Miss  Irwin,  Miss  Margaret  Norton,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Moorfield  Storey. 

Norwich,  Conn.  :  William  A  Aiken. 

Philadelphia:  Herbert  Welsh,  L.  J.  Lanterbach,  J.  Mac 
Allister,  Charles  Richardson,  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Leverett 
Bradley,  W.  H.  Pfahler,  Porter  F.  Cope,  R.  Francis  Wood, 
Stuart  Wood,  John  B.  Roberts,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Horace  J.  Smith,  Theodore  Etting,  F.  W.  Morris,  Charlet 
Chauncey,  A.  R.  Montgomery. 

Washington,  D.  C.  :  John  R.  Procter,  F.  L.  Siddont, 
S.  W.  Woodward,  John  Joy  Edson,  Adolf  G.  Wolf. 


In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to  Muni- 
cipal Reform  organizations,  and  to  other  bodies  having  tho 
reform  of  the  civil  service  among  their  objects,  delegates  were 
present  from  a  number  of  sudi  organuations,  as  follows : 


Arundel  Good  Government  Club  or  Baltimore: 
Mrs.  George  Huntingdon  Williams. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  Harry 
A.  Garfield. 

Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  :  Mrs.  I.  M.  Oakley,  Mrs. 
George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Mrs.  diaries  Richardson,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Woodruff. 

Civic  Club,  Hartford  :  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  Miss 
Annie  R.  Trumbull. 

Civic  Service  House,  Boston  :  Meyer  Bloomfield. 

Library  Hall  Association  of  Cambridge:  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Samuel  Ui:her. 

Massachuseti's  Reform  Club  :    Winslovir  Warren,  A.  M. 
Howe,  C.  H.  Fiske,  Jr. 

Massachusetts  State  Federation  or  Women's  Clubs; 

Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward. 

CoNNECTicur  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: 
Miss  Rebecca  D.  Beach,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Gerard. 

Mayor's  Association  of  Connecticut  :  Cyrus  C.  Beck- 
with. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  Yors:  William  R. 
Corwine. 

Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia:  George  Bum- 
ham,  Jr.,  Charles  Richardson,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 
Stuart  Wood,  L.  J.  Lautenbach. 

Municipal  League  OF  Providence:  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
nell,  John  C.  Pegrem,  Amasa  M.  Eaton,  Charles  Sisson,  Wil- 
liam H,  S].encer. 

Municipal  League  of  Melrose  :  Henry  Brown,  Charles 
C.  Barry,  Charles  £.  Schaedel. 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston:  Edward  H. 
Chandler,  Charles  H.  Adams,  Prescott  F.  Hall,  Robert  Tteat 
Paine,  Jr. 

Women's  Health  Protective  Association,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :  Mrs.  James  Scrimgeour,  Mrs.  Jere  Johnson,  Jr. 

Health  Protective  Association  of  Philadelphia: 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Mallon. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


THE  headquarters  of  the  League  during  the  period  of  the 
meeting  were  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  The  hours  from  9.30  to  xx.30  on  the  morning  ot 
the  1 2th  were  occupied  by  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
proceedings  at  the  several  general  sessions  of  the  League, 
commencing  on  the  morning  of  the  lath,  were  as  follows  : 


FIRST  SESSION. 


HOTEL  SOMERSET. 
THuasDAV  Morning,  December  12. 

THE  League  convened  at  zi.30  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  having  been  printed 
and  distributed,  the  reading  of  the  same  was,  on  motion, 
omitted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  presented  and  read 
b^  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  it  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  the  motion 
was  carried.* 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  in  De- 
pendencies, was  presented  and  read  by  the  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Council  to  be  selected  by  the  League  at  its  session  of  to- 
morrow, for  such  action  as,  in  its  judgment,  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  motion  was  carried,  t 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Superannuation  was  pre- 
sented and  read  by  the  chairman  of  that  Committee,  Richard 

*  Printed  in  fall  at  page  99. 
f  Printed  in  fall  at  page  33. 


Henry  Dana  of  Boston.  On  motion  this  also  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Council  for  such  action  as,  in  its  judgment, 
may  be  necessary .• 

The  Secretary,  for  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  made  a 
verbal  report  with  reference  to  measures  now  pendmg  in  Con- 
gress. He  stated  that  the  file  of  bills  introduced  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  had  been  carefully  examined ;  that  all  those 
relating  in  any  way  to  the  organization  of  the  civil  service  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  Committee's  consideration,  and  that  the 
Committee  expected  to  propose  to  the  League  whatever 
action  concerning  each  might  in  future  prove  necessary. 
He  mentioned  in  particular  the  following  measures: 

(i)  A  bill  extending  the  preference  in  competitive  ap- 
pointments to  disabled  veterans,  over  civilians,  to  all  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  without  regard  to  personal  necessities  result- 
ing from  disability.  This  measure,  which  is  similar  to  the  bill 
originating  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  and  defeated  then, 
largely  through  the  opposition  of  the  League,  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  House  by  Representative  Grosvenor  of  Ohio ; 

(3)  The  bills  to  reorganize  the  Consular  Service,  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  pending  at  the  last  session,  which  have 
been  reintroduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  by  Mr.  Lodge  and 
Mr.  Adams  respectively ;  the  bill  of  Senator  Lodge,  however, 
containing  some  important  amendments  suggested  by  the 
conference  of  commercial  bodies  organized  during  the  summer 
at  Buffalo: 

(3)  The  various  bills  providing  for  the  retirement  of  super- 
annuated employees.  Tiie  latter  would  be  referred  for  con- 
sideration to  the  League's  special  committee  on  Superannua- 
tion. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
also  called  attention  to  the  proposed  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
transfer  to  the  classified  service  the  2,500  clerks  still  remain- 
ing on  the  rolls  of  the  Census  office,  who  were  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  members  of  Congress,  after  pass  examin- 
ations. To  render  these  clerks  eligible  to  appointment  in  the 
classified  service,  without  further  examination,  would  exclude 
virtually  all  appointments  from  the  clerical  lists  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  possibly  two  or  three  years,  and  would 

^Printed  in  full  at  pag«  4011 
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nullify  the  Commission's  work  to  that  degree.  The  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  adopt  every  practicable  means  to  oppose 
such  a  bill  if  it  be  introduced'*'.  On  motion  the  report  was 
received. 

The  order  of  miscellaneous  business  having  been  reached, 
Mr.  Richardson  of  Buffalo  asked  what  progress  had  been 
made  toward  securing  a  construction  of  the  Fedeial  civil  ser- 
vice law  as  to  the  iegahty  or  propriety  of  payments  of  salary 
to  persons  appointed  to  positions  in  the  classified  service 
without  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules — a  matter 
considered  at  the  last  previous  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 
The  Secretary  stated  that,  while  the  Law  Committee  had 
been  considering  this  subject  during  the  year,  a  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  had  been  reported  from  Washington  within  the 
past  two  or  three  days,  President  Roosevelt  having  issued  an 
executive  order  forbidding  fiscal  officers  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  persons  whose  appointment  has  been  shown  to  be  irregu- 
laTi  and  amending  the  rules  in  other  important  respects. 

These  he  outlined  as  follows : 

I. — ^I'hat  Government  officers  and  employees  shall  give 
sworn  testimony  betore  the  Commission  when  required  to  do 
so  in  connection  with  its  investigations ; 

IL— That  where  an  appointing  officer  declines  to  make 
regular  appointment  from  a  register  containing  less  than  three 
names  and  insists  upon  making  a  temporary  appointment,  the 
temporary  appointment  shall   be  made  from  such  register; 

III.— That  whenever  the  Commission  shall  find  that  any 
person  is  holding  a  position  in  the  civil  service  in  violation  of 
the  civil  service  act  and  rules,  it  shall,  after  notice  to  the  per- 
son affected,  certify  to  the  head  of  the  proper  department 
information  of  the  violation,  and  if  such  person  be  not  then 
dismissed  within  thirty  days,  the  Commission  shall  give  notice 
of  the  fact  to  the  proper  disbursing  and  auditing  otticers,  who 
shall  not  then  permit  to  be  paid  to  such  person  any  salary 
or  wages  accruing  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice;  provided 
that  any  question  oflaw  whicli  may  thus  be  raised  respecting 
the  power  to  appoint  or  employ  may  be  submitted  by  the 

*Tbe  effect  of  the  passage  of  legislation  of  this  character,  and  of 
the  passap  of  the  pfeference  bill,  is  ej^Maed-ia  more  detail  in  the  re- 
mancs  of  Mr.  Foulke,  printed  on  page  49.  j 
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President  or  head  of  department  ta  the  Attorney  General  for 
opinion. 

IV.-^That  no  person  shall  be  transferred  from  one  classi* 
fied  position  to  another  unless  such  person  actually  served  for 
six  months  in  the  office  in  which  he  became  classified,  or  in 
some  position  therein  which  at  the  time  of  the  request  for 
his  transfer  is  within  the  competitive  classified  service. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Foulke,  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  explained  the  effect  of  the 
fourth  amendment  in  detail,  showing  that  it  would  prevent  in 
future  the  practice  of  appointing  postal  clerks  without  exam- 
ination, by  sending  them  to  small  local  post-offices  immedi- 
ately in  advance  of  the  classification  of  such  offices,  and 
transferring  them  afterward  to  competitive  offices  in  larger 
post  offices,  or  in  the  departments  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  **  How  to  Specialize  Civil  Service  Examinations  Most 
Effectively".*  Some  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  by  Col.  Ela  of  the  Chicago  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Mr.  Potts  of  New  York,  and  others,  that  their 
experience  had  led  them  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
examinations  should  be  held  for  classes  of  positions  rathn 
than  for  individual  positions,  and  that  the  employment  of 
special  examinations  should  be  confined,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  those  positions  of  peculiar  character — professional,  scientific 
and  otherwise-^that  are  not  classifiable  in  grades,  and  the 
qualifications  for  which  must  be  ascertained  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  duties  to  be  performed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cary  of  New  York,  who  was  unable  himself  to  be  present,  on 
**  The  Standard  of  Merit  in  the  Higher  Offices".! 

The  order  of  reports  from  local  Associations  having  been 
reached,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
of  Baltimore,  to  report  for  Maryland : 

Mr.  Bonaparte  reported  that,  while  there  bad  been  plenty  of  work 
in  a  general  way  for  reformers  in  that  Sute  during  the  past  year,  the 
CiTil  Service  Reform  Association  had  not  been  particularly  active.  The 
hopes  entertained  at  one  time  that  the  Merit  system  wonld  be  applied 

*  Page  58* 
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in  appointSMott  to  tht  Baltimore  police  force  had  been  completely  dis- 
appointed, largely  through  an  unexpected  construction  placed  upon  the 
law  relating  to  the  subject  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  The 
statute  provided  that  the  Board  of  Police  Examiners  should  *' nominate*' 
to  the  Police  Commissioners  candidates  for  appointment  or  promotion 
'  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  nominees  "  appeared  upon 
graded  lists,  as  determined  by  **  open  competitive  examinations."  It 
had  been  supposed  by  everybody  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted  that  this 
required  the  Examiners  to  nominate  the  person  highest  on  the  list  to 
fill  each  vacancy  as  it  occurred,  and,  if  he  were  not  appointed,  then  the 
second,  and  so  on  until  a  candidate  was  found  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  decided  that  the  Examiners 
might  **  nominate  "  as  many  candidates  as  they  chose  for  each  vacancy, 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  construction  they  had  nominated  the  en- 
tire eligible  list  for  every  place,  thus  reducing  the  test  of  fitness  to  that 
afforded  by  a  mere  pass  examination.  Mr.  Bonaparte  said  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  wishes  of  a  well  known  politician  in  Baltimore, 
at  one  time  the  recognized  '*  Boss  "  of  the  city,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  all  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  police  force. 

He  said  that  there  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
perience with  the  Fire  Department  in  the  same  city,  as  the  ordinance 
introducing  the  Merit  System  required  all  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  one  among  the  three  standing  highest  on  the  list,  and 
prevented  the  payment  of  salaries  to  those  illegally  appointed,  which 
last  provision  the  speaker  thought  had  alone  prevented  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Fire  Commissioners,  a  majority  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  hostile  to  its  principles.  In  proof  of  this 
hostility,  they  had  for  a  long  time  made  it  a  practice  never  to  appoint 
the  persons  standing  highest  on  the  list  of  eligibles,  so  that  it  was  prac- 
tically a  disqualification  to  have  passed  the  b^t  examination.  On  one 
occasion,  he  added,  the  man  thus  certified  as  the  first  and  passed  over 
had  been  recently  commended  for  an  act  of  exceptional  bravery,  and,  as 
his  rejection  under  these  circumstances  caused  some  newspaper  criticism 
of  the  Commissioners,  they  investigated  his  conduct  anew,  and  decided 
that  he  had  not  been  really  entitled  to  the  distinction  previously  con- 
ferred. The  practical  result  of  the  past  year's  experience  in  Maryland 
was,  in  Mr.  Bonaparte's  opinion,  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  left  for 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  for  other  local  reform  bodies, 
and  would  be  for  a  long  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  remarks  it  was  moved 
that  the  continuance  of  the  order  of  reports  from  local  Asso- 
ciations be  postponed  until  the  morning  session  of  the  '  3th, 
and  the  motion  was  carried.    The  session  then  adjourned. 


13 
SECOND  SESSION. 


MEMORIAL  HALL. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  I2« 

AT  3.30  o'clock,  on  the  12th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  the  students  of 
Harvard  Unvergity  were  especially  invited.  President  Eliot 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,*  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke  and  others. 
The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  reception  to  the  delegates  and 
ladies  accompanying  them,  given  by  the  Cambridge  and 
Harvard  Associations,  in  the  ladies'  room  of  the  Harvard 
Union. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


A 


CHICKERING  HALL, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  12. 

T  8  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  lath,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  at  Chickering  Hall,  Boston.  Mr. 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Oilman,  President  of  the  League  ;t  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley 
Foulke|  and  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland.  The  meet- 
ing was  followed  by  an  informal  reception  to  delegates  and 
others,  tendered  by  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  at  its  club  house, 
No.  2  Newbury  Street 


FOURTH   SESSION. 


HOTEL  SOMERSET. 
Friday  Morning,  December  13. 

THE  League  reconvened  at  10  A.  M.,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 
The  chairman  referred  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Association,  charged  with  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting, 
because  of  the  death  of  a  near  relative.  He  spoke  in  terms  of 
warm  appreciation  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  services,  and  expressed  the 
Sympathy  of  the  League  in  his  present  bereavement.  It  was 
moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Vaughan  an  expression  of  these  sentiments  on  behalf  of 
the  League,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  chairman  announced  the  first  business  in  order  to  be 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Gen.  Aiken,  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  placed  in 

nomination  the  following  ticket: 

For  Pxxsident  : 

Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 

For  Vicb-Presidkhts  : 

Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Grorer  Cleveland, 
Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Henry  Hitchcock, 
Henry  Charles  Lea, 
Seth  Low,     . 
Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Henry  C.  Potter.  D.  D. 
F.  J.  Ryan.  D.  D., 

For  Mxmbxrs  of  thb  CouNca 

Moorfield  Storey,  • 
W.  W.  Vanghan.  . 
Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Morrill  Wyman.  Jr., 
William  A.  Aiken. 
Silas  W.  Burt. 
Charles  Collins,     . 
Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
George  McAneny, 
Samncl  H.  Ordway, 
William  PotU, 
Carl  Schnrz,  . 
Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
Edward  Cary, 
William  G.  Low,   . 
Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Henry  A.  Richmond, 
Charles  Richardson, 
Herbert  Welsh,      . 
R.  Francis  Wood, 
CUnton  Rogers  Woodmff, 


Maryland. 

Boston. 
New  York. 
Princeton. 
Cambridge. 
St.  Louis. 
PhiladelphU. 
New  Yorlc. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 

Boston. 
«• 

Cambridge. 
II 

Norwich,  Ct. 

New  York. 
«« 

i< 

II 

II 

li 

II 

II 

Brooklyn. 
II 

«i 

Buffalo. 

Philadelphia. 
.11 

II 

■I 
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Charles  J.  Bonaputt,    . 

Baltimore. 

George  A.  Pope,    .        .        .        . 

•1 

Dr.  H.  O.  Reik.    . 

11 

John  Joy  Edson,    . 
F.  L.  Siddons, 

Washington. 

!• 

Charles  B.  Wilby. 

Cincinnati. 

Lucius  B.  Swift,    .        .        .        . 

Indianapolis. 

Henry  W.  Famam 

New  Haven. 

John  W.  Ela 

Chicago. 

Henry  Hitchcock, 

St.  Louis. 

Henry  Van  Kleeck, 

Denver. 

Mr.  Potts  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  gentlemen  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  the  Council,  respect- 
ively,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Secretary 
cast  the  ballot,  and  the  chairman  announced  the  election  of 
the  ticket  as  read.  The  order  of  reports  from  local  Associa- 
tions was  then  resumed^  and  reports  were  submitted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Frederick  Almy,  for  the  Buffalo  Association: 

The  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  was  organiied  in  June, 
1881,  and  is  therefore  over  twenty  years  of  age.  From  its  oi^ganization 
Sherman  S.  Rogers  was  President  until  his  death  a  year  Ago,  The  loss 
to  our  association  is  a  heavy  one,  for  Mr.  Rogers  not  only  made  time 
for  home  affairs,  but  would  go  to  Washington  when  necessary  on 
national  matters  concerning  civil  service  reform.  Our  new  president, 
Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox,  is  not  at  this  conference  because  he  is  now  in 
Washington,  where  he  goes  to  represent  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade  in 
regard  to  the  consular  civil  service.  It  is  of  interest  to  state  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  Mr. 
Wilcox's  library  in  Buffalo,  a  room  already  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with 
dvil  service  reform,  for  it  is  in  this  room  tnat  our  executive  committee 
holds  its  stated  monthly  meetings.  These  stated  monthly  meetings  are 
the  chief  cause  of  whatever  successes  we  can  claim  in  Buffalo.  I  think 
they  have  been  held  for  twenty  years,  and  I  know  that  they  have  been 
so  held  dunng  the  fourteen  years  of  my  secretaryship.  To  wait  for 
some  special  occasion  and  then  call  a  meeting  means  that  inertia  must 
be  overcome,  and  inertia  is  not  always  overcome.  Meeting  monthly  we 
are  always  ready  and  looking  for  work  to  do.  We  mi^ht  be  said  to 
keep  in  a  state  of  pernicious  activity.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
evening,  formerly  at  Mr.  Rogers'  house  or  Mr.  Richmond's,  and  now 
at  Mr.  Wilcox's,  and  are  to  sf>me  extent  social.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  our  twenty-one  members  to  attend,  although  all  are 
busy  men.  and  although  Buffalo  is  so  overburdened  with  meetings  that 
some  one  here  expressed  the  prayer  that  in  Heaven  there  might  be  no 
more  meetings  as  well  as  no  more  partings.     Our  chief  tnccesses  in  the 
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past  are  two  cases  successfully  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  aud  the 
winning  of  the  labor  unions  through  a  series  of  meetings.  Our  last 
success  is  the  classification  of  the  Erie  County  offices,  after  a  long 
struggle.  Our  present  effort  is  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  is  now  a  cumbersome  body  of  fifteen 
unpaid  commissioners,  without  any  sufficient  appropriation  for  com- 
petent paid  service.  We  hope  to  have  an  unpaid  commission  of  five, 
with  a  larger  appropriation  for  salaried  examiners  and  clerks,  and  I 
understand  that  the  new  Mayor  will  recommend  this  in  his  message. 
Our  message  from  Buffalo,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  is  that  the  best  and 
surest  road  to  success  is  by  keeping  everlastingly  at  it,  with  regular 
stated  meetings. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  for  the  New  Haven  Association : 

The  New  Haven  Association  is  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  League. 
It  has  just  awakened  from  a  sleep  of  nearly  eleven  years,  and  it  is  glad 
to  find  that  all  of  the  old  faces  are  not  yet  gone.  Though  we  miss  D^f  r. 
Curtis,  there  are  still  here  Mr.  Schurz,  Dr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Potts,  and  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  and  it  is  especially  pleasant  to  us  to  find  that  in  spite  of  our 
long  sleep,  we  are  welcomed  back  to  life  again. 

The  New  Haven  Association  was  formed  in  1881  and  took  part  in 
the  agitation  for  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Bill,  as  well  as  for  im- 
provements in  local  matters.  It  directed  Uie  attention  of  the  Post 
Office  authorities  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  New 
Haven  office  was  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  be  placed  under  the  rules  ;  it 
watched  the  examination,  and  made  several  investigations  into  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rules  in  the  Post  Office.  It  also  agitated  for  the  consolida*. 
tion  of  city  and  town  governments  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  merit 
system  into  local  affairs,  and  though  for  the  time-being  its  efforts  were 
futile,  the  seed  which  it  sowed  bore  fruit  in  the  Charter  of  1897,  which 
consolidated  city  and  town  and  introduced  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  the  city  of  New  Haven,  the  first  one  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  speaker  was  made  chairman  of  the  first  Commission. 

As  was  the  case  with  other  associations,  our  members  lost  some  of 
their  earlier  interest.  As  the  success  of  the  movement  became  more 
evident,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  attendance  at  the 
meetings,  and  no  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  held  since  De- 
cember, i8go.  Plans  have,  however,  recently  been  made  to  revive  it. 
The  Executive  Committee  have  called  a  meeting  for  December  17th. 
We  have  sent  out  circulars  inviting  people  to  join,  and  have  been  grati- 
fied by  already  having  between  seventy  and  eighty  responses.  It  is 
planned  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Association  so  as  to  include  all  Con- 
necticut, and  thus  furnish  an  organization  open  to  the  friends  of  the 
merit  system  throughont  the  State. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Siddons,  for  the  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia : 

Mr.  Siddons  said  that  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  afforded  him  an  excellent 
cbaractadsttion  of  the  condition  of  the  District  Association  when,  in 
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reporting  on  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Association,  he  said  that  it  had 
been  living  of  late  a  '*  tranquil  life/*  and  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  also 
afforded  him  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  same  was  true  of  the  District 
Association .  This  explanation  was  the  demoralizing  influence  of  pro- 
pinquity ;  Baltimore,  the  home  of  the  Maryland  Association,  being  so 
very  near  to  Washington. 

Seriously,  however,  the  District  Association  has  reason  to  con- 
gratulate itself,  as  does  the  League,  in  the  important  fact  that  I^resident 
Roosevelt,  in  his  recent  annual  message  to  Congress,  recommended 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  be  extended  so  far  as  to 
include  the  municipal  government  of  the  District.  Legislation  of  this  char- 
acter, the  local  association  had  been  endeavoring  to  secure  ever  since  its 
organization,  and  it  has  had  in  this  effort  the  earnest  support  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  District,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
other  reform  organizations.  In  addition,  the  officers  of  the  District 
As5k)C!ation  had  been  of  some  assistance  to  the  officials  of  the  League, 
in  matters  pending  before  Congress,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Veterans*  Preference  Bill,  consideration  of  which  by  the  Senate,  at 
least,  the  Association  had  been  enabled  to  prevent  at  the  last  session  of 
the  last  Congress,  and  the  Association  felt,  as  did  all  civil  service 
reformers,  that  it  had  every  reason  to  feel  very  hopeful  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  and  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  it  was 
hoped  that  a  still  more  favorable  report  would  be  made  to  the  League  by 
the  attending  representatives  of  the  local  association. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Milligan,  for  the  Indiana  Association : 

The  Association  in  Indiana  has  been  doing  some  good  work  in  the 
past  year.  In  March,  last,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
certain  alleged  abuses  in  the  Indianapolis  post-office.  While  these  were 
not  violations  of  the  letter  of  the  civil  service  law,  they  were  violations 
certainly  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  in  this — as  was  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  Investigating  Committee — that  certain  ** places*'  had  been  made  for 
dependents  of  Congressmen  and  Senators,  where  the  public  service  did 
not  demand  the  services  of  the  persons  appointed.  In  one  notable 
instance  a  place  was  made  and  a  new  office  created  in  the  post-office 
where  the  postmaster  did  not  ask  for  the  place  to  be  made,  where  the 
appointee  wa^  capable  of  discharging  very  few  duties,  and  where  he 
really  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
the  civil  service  law  has.  as  it  stands,  been  very  faithfully  observed  in 
Indiana  by  the  Federal  officers. 

We  have  in  Indiana  no  State  civil  service  law.  Our  State  institu- 
tions, however,  have  been  managed  for  several  years  on  a  non-partisan 
plan  to  the  g^'eat  advantage  of  the  service.  In  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment  we  are  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  favoritism  and  bossism;  but  the 
example  of  the  Federal  civil  service  law,  before  a  great  while,  I  am  sure, 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the  merit  system,  and  we  are 
moving,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  to  that  end. 
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Mr.  George  McAneny,  for  the  New  York  Association : 

Since  the  passage  of  the  State  civil  service  act  of  April  19,  X899, 
both  New  York  State  and  city  have  had  an  admirable  set  of  civil  service 
rules.  In  the  city,  for  fifteen  months  prior  to  that  date  and  under  the 
virtually  unrestricted  control  of  the  Tammany  administration,  the  rules 
had  been  very  imperfect,  and  many  hundreds  of  appointments  had  been 
made  without  examination  through  the  methods  that  they  allowed. 
Under  the  revised  code,  which  in  the  case  of  the  city  was  promulgated 
on  July  II,  1899,  while  the  improvement  has  been  very  marked,  some 
opportunities  for  evasion  have  still  remained.  With  almost  every  officer 
of  the  city  government  bent  on  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  law,  by  all 
practicable  means,  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  but  I  should  say  that 
the  genuine  operation  of  the  merit  system  has  gone  at  least  '*  half  way,'* 
and  possibly  more  than  half. 

Incidentally,  the  results  of  the  evasions  of  the  rules  in  some  of  oar 
more  prominent  departments,  have  offered  some  striking  instances  of  the 
necessity  of  civil  service  reform.  I  will  mention,  by  way  of  example, 
three  departments,  those  of  Police,  Street  Cleaning,  and  Public  Health. 

In  the  Police  Department  the  promotion  examinations  were  so 
arranged  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  rating  of  candidates  was  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  themselves  for  the  "  record  "  of  the  men, 
leaving  35  per  cent,  only  for  the  written  examination,  with  reference  to 
their  knowledge  of  laws  and  ordinances,  rules  and  regulations,  their 
capacity  for  making  reports,  etc.,  etc.  The  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation discovered  that  in  such  important  examinations  as  those  for  pro- 
motion from  sergeant  to  captain,  and  from  roundsman  to  sergeant,  these 
ratings  were  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  Police  Board,  without  reference  to 
the  actual  merit  of  the  men,  and  for  the  purpose  clearly  of  placing  them  in 
such  positions  upon  the  eligible  list  that  they  might  be  at  once  reached 
for  appointment.  At  the  request  of  the  Association  a  formal  investi- 
gation was  held  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  the  result  of 
which  these  examinations  were  officially  discredited.  The  eligible  lists 
were  set  aside,  suits  were  commenced  to  oust  the  nineteen  per^ns 
already  appointed  as  captains,  and  the  rules  were  so  amended  that  in  the 
future  the  examination  will  be  based  wholly  upon  the  merit  and  fitness 
of  the  men  and  will  be  in  no  degree  within  the  control  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. New  examinations  are  now  being  held  under  this  system  for 
all  of  these  higher  grades. 

The  significance  of  this  change  is^^highly  important.  It  has  long 
been  the  understanding  that  while  it  has  been  possible  to  promote  men 
to  the  higher  posts  in  the  Police  Department  arbitrarily,  and  by  manipu- 
lation of  the  rules,  such  appointments,  very  often,  have  either  been  given 
by  favor  or  sold  outright.  Where  men  haVe  paid  for  their  places  it  is 
their  natural  instinct  to  recoup  themselves  by  levying  blackmail  upon 
others,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pernicious  system  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  part  of  the  iniquity  with  which  the  New  York 
Police  Department  has  been  charged.  The  new  system  renders  this  sort 
of  thing  almost  impossible,  and  the  men  who  are  selected  on  their  merits 
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without  dependence  on  favor,  political  or  commercial,  are  pretty  certain 
to  make  far  better  disciplinarians  and  more  honest  policemen. 

In  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  while  the  Tammany  Commis- 
sioners have  retained  perhaps  two> thirds  of  the  men  who  served  in  the 
lower  grades  under  Col.  Waring,  they  have  by  skilful  management  made 
political  favor  the  rule  in  filling  the  higher  places,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  destruction  of  discipline,  and  the  degradation  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department  to  a  degree  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  before.  The  previ- 
ous experience  of  the  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  himself  had  been 
that  of  a  **  book-maker"  at  various  suburban  race  tracks.  This  failure 
of  civil  service  reform  at  the  top,  carried  out  through  various  grades 
down  to  the  sweepers,  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  demoralizing,  and  it 
largely,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  streets  to-day. 
The  death  rate  of  New  York  City  for  the  early  part  of  December  is  3 
degrees  higher  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

Our  Board  of  Health  is  charged  with  the  inspection  of  various 
trades,  and  of  the  sale  of  fruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  otber  perishable  com- 
modities. Many  of  the  inspectors  employed  for  this  work  were 
smuggled  in  through  evasion  of  the  rules.  Some  of  them,  during  the 
earlier  period,  were  appointed  temporarily.  There  is  one  case  at  least  in 
which  the  results  were  curiously  significant,  when  a  batch  of  these 
appeared  for  examination  for  permanent  retention.  The  Civil  Service 
examiners  had  invited  suggestions  for  questions  from  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Health  itself.  &>me  eighteen  or  twenty  specimens  of  fish  and 
other  foods  were  sent  to  the  examining  rooms,  labeled  by  numbers,  and  the 
cindidates  were  required,  after  an  inspection  of  the  samples,  to  write 
down  the  names  and  qualities  of  each.  Before  the  actual  examination, 
however,  the  examiners  changed  these  numbers  about.  One  of  the  tem- 
porary people  promptly  tumbled  into  the  trap  and  wrote  on  his  paper  the 
numbered  list  as  the  Board  of  Health  had  originally  prepared  it,  calling 
his  mackerel  "  lobster,"  etc.,  etc.  The  connivance  of  some  one  in  the 
office  of  that  department  was  clearly  shown,  and  the  examination  was 
cancelled.  An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown,  however,  on  the  fitness 
of  the  men  originally  chosen  for  this  highly  important  class  of  work. 

Another  function  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  to  examine  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tenements.  For  this  purpose,  under  an  act  of  1895, 
a  corps  of  fifty  patrolmen  were  assigpied  from  the  main  police  force,  and 
were  known  locally  as  the  Sanitary  Squad.  The  act  in  question  required 
that  they  should  pass  a  civil  service  examination  as  to  their  special  fitness 
and  understanding  of  the  tenement  work  before  the  assignments  were 
made.  When  the  present  charter  was  passed  and  Tammany  came  into 
power  to  administer  it,  it  was  promptly  claimed  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment that  the  requirement  for  a  civil  service  examination  for  the  sanitary 
policemen  was  impliedly  repealed.  Most  of  the  trained  men  on  the 
squad  were  accordingly  returned  to  patrol  duty,  and  the  force  since  then 
has  been  made  up  of  men  selected  without  examination,  on  the  theory 
that  the  sanitary  places  are  "easy  berths,"  the  patrolmen  fortunate 
enough  to  be  assigned  to  them  being  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  reasons  of  his  own.     The  creation  of  our  new  Tenement  De- 
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partment,  which  will  be  established  on  January  first  next,  will  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs,  but  a  deal  of  damage  has  already  been  done. 

While  these  have  been  some  of  the  discouraging  conditions,  there 
have  been  many  things  to  encourage  us.  Most  important  of  all  the  exam- 
inations, so  far  as  they  have  in  fact  been  used,  have  been  prepared  on 
sensible  lines,  and  conducted  with  thorough  honesty. 

The  new  charter,  which  vnU  go  into  effect  on  January  first,  and 
under  which  Mr.  Low,  as  Mayor,  will  reorganize  the  municipal  service,  is 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  charter  it  replaces.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  increased  in  membership  from 
three  to  seven,  will  have  largely  increased  powers.  It  will  have  the  same 
authority  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  public  service  with  reference  to 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service  law,  as  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature would  have.  It  may  summon  witnesses,  compel  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  and  administer  oaths.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  agencies  through  which  Mr.  Low  will  carry  on  his  work  of 
general  municipal  reform,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  the 
Mayor's  approval,  it  will  have  the  power  to  place  the  civil  service  rules 
and  classification  themselves  upon  a  stronger  basis  than  ever  before.  I 
believe  that  the  opportunity  that  is  now  offered  in  New  York  to  identify 
civil  service  reform  in  a  conspicuous  way  with  economy  in  administration, 
and  with  the  creation  of  municipal  order,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  in  the  situation  that  the  League  at  this  meeting  has  in  view. 

Mr.  R,  Francis  Wood,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association : 

Mr.  Wood  reported  that,  as  the  League  had  been  told  on  former 
occasions,  the  only  civil  service  law  in  the  State  was  one  applying  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  defective  chiefly  in  not  providing  proper 
machinery  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  The  Mayor  and  heads  of 
departments  constitute  the  Civil  Service  Board,  and  make  no  reports  of 
their  proceedings,  nor  will  they  admit  members  of  the  Association  or 
other  citizens  to  the  examinations.  It  is  known  that  examinations  are 
held,  as  the  City  Controller,  who  has  to  certify  to  the  salary  list  of  the 
City,  requires  a  card  to  be  filed  with  him  giving  the  date  when  each  man 
is  examined,  and  these  cards  have  been  inspected  by  members  of  the 
Association  from  time  to  time;  but  we  believe  the  whole  system,  as 
carried  out,  is  nearly  valueless,  the  rules  being  framed  so  as  to  effectually 
nullify  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Association  hopes  soon  to  begin  agrain  an  agitation  in  favor  of 
civil  service  reform,  conBninj?  its  efforts  chiefly,  however,  to  colleges 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  Federal  offices  few  or  no  complaints  of 
violation  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  or  Rules  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year. 

Col.  John  W.  Ela,  for  the  Chicago  Association: 

During  the  eleven  months  of  190I  there  have  been  63  examinations 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Chicago,  of  which  4$  wereorigrinal 
entry  examinations  (30  in  the  ofBcial  and  15  in  the  skilled  labor  service) 
and  z8  promotional  examinations. 
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The  promotional  examinations  have  been  given  special  attention  in 
the  past  year.  The  new  rule  requires  such  examioaiions  whenever  there 
are  two  or  more  persons  who  have  worked  a  year  in  the  grade  below. 
The  object  is  to  make  advancement  to  higher  ranks  and  pay  depend 
upon  meritoiious  work  in  the  rank  below.  The  daily  records  of  con- 
duct and  efficiency  form  the  principal  elements  in  promotional  examina- 
tions. These  daily  records,  which  were  introduced  early  in  the  year, 
and  from  which  the  Commission  receives  monthly  reports  from  each 
Bureau,  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  accuracy,  the  tendency  to  mark 
everybody  loo  having  been  gradually  subdued.  They  are  also  required 
to  be  produced  in  hearings  on  charges  of  incompetency,  and  their  cor- 
rectness is  now  seldom  impeached.  The  Commibsion  expects  that  the 
annual  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
show  such  a  saving,  over  previous  years,  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  city's 
work,  as  will  reflect  credit  on  these  efficiency  records,  and  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  civil  service  examinations. 

Under  Section  12  of  the  Act  (the  removal  section)  during  the  eleven 
months  the  Commission  has  held  5 1  hearings,  resultmg  in  32  removals 
from  the  service  of  the  city,  11  suspensions,  without  pay,  for  varying 
periods,  and  8  cases  where  the  charges  were  not  sustained.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  have  been  numerous  investigations  by  the  Commission  in 
cases  of  complaints  growing  out  of  laying  off  for  want  of  funds  or  work 
and  reinstatements  and  other  alleged  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

There  are  two  THal  Boards  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, one  in  the  Police  and  the  other  in  the  Fire  Department.  The  de- 
cision of  these  Boards  and  the  testimony  taken  in  each  case  are  reported 
to  the  Commission,  and  the  decision  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  effective. 

The  Police  Trial  Board  has  heard  X04  cases  in  the  last  eleven 
months,  removing  17  men  from  the  force,  and  the  Fire  Trial  Board  $0 
cases,  with  12  removals.  A  large  proportion  of  the  results  of  these  cases, 
before  both  Bo:irds,  being  fines  or  deductions  from  pay.  These  Boards, 
up  to  the  first  of  last  month,  consisted  of  the  higher  officers  in  the  De- 
pa^'tments  respectively,  with  a  representative  from  the  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  For  what  it  believed  to  be  good  reasons,  the 
Commission  nas  made  a  change  in  the  Police  Trial  Board,  and  it  now 
consists  of  two  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  one  Inspector  of 
Police. 

All  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  city  service  is  now  working 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  and  after  examination  and 
certfication  by  this  Commission.  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  recent  examinations  has  been  pretty  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  incompetents— whether  they  are  there  on  account  of 
improper  examinations  or  other  causes— are  being  gradually  weeded 
out. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  settled  the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  upon  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  possible  point,  and  yet  the 
law  is  now  passing  through  a  period  of  apparent  storm  and  stress,  in 
which  there  is  coxmderable  noise  bat  no  real  danfer.    Its  opponents  in 
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Chicago  have,  with  a  few  virulent  exceptions,  given  up  the  fight;  but  in 
examinations  for  some  of  the  higher  positions  there  are  of len  applicants 
who  cannot  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  so  they  go  into  the  courts  to  obtain  their  **  rights  ";  and 
in  hearings  under  the  **  Removal  "  clause  of  the  Act  some  of  those  who 
are  removed  by  the  Commission  from  the  more  important  places  im- 
mediately commence  suit  to  get  back,  charging  the  Commission  with 
varying  degrees  of  ignorance  or  terpitude.  A  cursory  examination  of 
the  court  records  about  this  time  will  probably  demonstrate  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners— while  admitted  to  be  fairly  peaceable  in 
their  private  relations— are,  officially,  about  the^most  litigious  set  of 
citizens  in  the  county. 

Nobody  should  be  blamed  for  bringing  these  suits.  The  interests 
involved  are  important,  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  questions  are  compara- 
tively new  ones.  It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  be  raised,  and  set- 
tled. But  many  people  in  Chicago  seem  to  forget  that  six  years  ago  it 
was  the  universal  practice  to  throw  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  o£cers 
and  employees  at  every  political  change  in  the  city  administration  (and 
thev  were  frequent)  without  any  notice  whatever,  and  to  fill  the  places 
with  the  political  adherents  of  the  new  administration.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  in  those  daya  to  issue  a  general  order  discharging  500  or  600 
C>licemen  at  one  swoop.  Nothing  prevents  it  now  but  the  Civil  Service 
w— and  its  enforcement. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  held  that  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  Courts,  when  the  forms  of  the  law 
have  been  observed.  The  judges  of  the  courts  in  Chicago  have  sus- 
tained the  Commission  in  nearly  every  case  so  far.  The  law  department 
of  the  city,  which  has  represented  the  Commission  in  these  suits,  is  en- 
titled to  high  credit  for  its  diligent  and  successful  work  in  the  enforce- 
me&t  of  this  law. 

In  i8q5,  toward  the  end  of  the  tesiion  of  the  Legislature  at  which 
tiM  City  Civil  Service  Act  was  passed,  a  civil  service  law  was  enacted 
covering  some  of  the  offices  in  Cook  County.  It  did  not  cover  all  of 
them  because  such  a  law  would  be  unoonstitutional,  unless  it  applied  to 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  which  should  adopt  it,  and  the  county  mem- 
bers would  not  consent  to  that.  The  law  which  was  passed  was  pos- 
sible, and  constitutional,  because  it  applies  only  to  the  offices  under  the 
control  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  and  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  allows  special  legislation  as  to  such 
offices. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  operation  of  this  law  would  serve  as  an  object 
lesson,  which  would  pave  the  way  to  the  passage  of  a  general  County 
Civil  Service  Act.  But  the  way  which  was  being  paved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Cook  County  law — ^up  to  the  last  few  months — has  led  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction  to  the  one  hoped  for.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  has  not  irreparably  queered  the  idea  of^any  civil  service  law  with 
the  people  of  that  County. 

All  this  was  changed  last  sommet  as  the  result  of  a  quick,  sharp 
campaign  by  the  Citixois'  Association ;  and  now  the  County  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commisiion  is  compowd  of  men  of  cfaancter  and  intelligence,  who 
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are  actually  holding  bona  fide  examinations,  intended  to  disclose  the 
merit  of  the  applicants,  rather  than  the  cunning  of  the  examiners,  and 
are  otherwise  giving  promise  of  the  future  enforcement  of  the  County 
Act. 

There  is  also  a  substantial  start  this  year  toward  civil  service 
reform  in  the  State  service.  Two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  resigned  a  few  months  ago,  on  the  ground  that  the 
recently  elected  Governor  had  defaulted  in  his  promise  to  favor  the  ap- 
plication of  the  merit  system  to  employees  in  State  institutions. 

This  may  not  seem  to  you  a  substantial  start,  but  it  is.  It  has 
awakened  a  discussion  throughout  the  State  which,  I  predict,  will  end 
only  when  Illinois  has  a  State  civil  service  law. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  sub- 
mitted and  read  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  £verett  P.  Wheeler  of 
New  York.  General  Aiken  moved  that  the  several  resolu- 
tions be  considered  seriaHm^  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The 
resolutions  were  then  considered,  and  after  some  amendment 
were  adopted  individually  and  finally  as  a  whole,  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 


The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  assembled  in 
Boston,  in  its  twenty-first  annual  meeting. 

I. — Declares  its  loyal  adherence  to  the  true  American 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  merit  system,  of 
securing  to  every  citizen  of  good  character  the  right  to  com- 
pete for  the  honors  and  duties  of  public  office,  free  from  the 
disturbing  influence  of  personal  favoritism  or  party  fealty. 

XL— It  congratulates  the  country:^ 

On  the  restoration  to  the  classified  seivice  by  the  recent 
order  of  the  President  of  some  sixteen  hundred  positions  in 
the  War  Department ; 

On  the  amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  Rules — improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  Indian  Service — ^placing  Rural  Deliv- 
eiy  Offices  in  the  classified  list — requiring  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  attend  and  give  testimony  upon  investigations  held 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission — ^preventing  the  abuse  of 
collusive  transfers — and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
persons  illegally  appointed ; 

On  the  removal  or  refusal  to  reappoint  officials  who  have 
violated  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  regulations  which  have 
the  force  of  law; 


On  the  excellent  character  of  the  President's  first  appoint- 
ment to  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 

On  the  great  victory  for  sound  principles  of  government 
in  the  recent  municipal  election  in  the  greatest  city  of  this 
country ; 

III. — It  recommends : 

That  appointments  to  the  entire  labor  service  of  the 
United  States  be  regulated  by  rules  as  to  registration  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  found  so  successful  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments; 

The  extension  ot  the  competitive  system  to  appointments 
in  the  municipal  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 

The  application  to  the  Consular  Service  of  competitive 
methods  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for 
appointment,  similar  to  those  now  prevailing  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commission ; 

The  continued  enforcement  and  development  of  the  admi- 
rable civil  service  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  for 
the  organization  of  the  public  service  in  our  insular  possessions. 

IV. — It  urges  upon  its  affiliated  or  kindred  associations,  and 
upon  all  friends  of  good  government,  to  oppose  by  all  honora- 
ble means ; 

The  incorporation  in  the  classified  service  of  those  clerks 
in  the  Census  Office  who  were  originally  appointed  lor  a  tem- 
porary purpose  without  the  test  of  competitive  examination ; 

The  enactment  of  any  legislation  similar  in  character  or 
purpose  to  the  Veterans'  Preference  bill,  defeated  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress.  Let  liberal  provision  be  made  for 
those  disabled  by  sickness  and  wounds,  and  for  the  families  of 
the  dead,  but  let  not  public  office  be  treated  as  an  asylum  for 
those  less  competent  to  fill  it;  the  people  being  entitled,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  the  best  service  that  can  be  secured. 


Mr.  William  R.  Corwine,  representing  the  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Consular  Service,^  reviewing  the  history  and  growth 
of  the  service,  reciting  the  efiorts  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  place  it  upon  a  business  basis,  and  showing 
the  urgent  need  for  reform  at  the  present  time.    Mr.  Corwine 
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was  followed  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Chainsan  of  the  Con* 
sular  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  outlined  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  introduced 
by  Senator  Lodge,  at  the  instance  of  a  representative  confer- 
ence of  commercial  and  business  organizations  during  the 
past  week.  I'he  remarks  of  Mr.  Garfield,  and  a  report  of  the 
discussion  following,  are  printed  herewith.* 

Col.  Ela,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Boston,  December  13,  1901. 
To  THs  National  Civil  Srrvics  Reform  League  : 

The  undersijj^ned,  constituting  the  AuditiDg  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Council,  respectfully  report  that  they  have  examined  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  find  them  correct  ;f  that  the  balance 
on  hand  November  30,  1900,  was  $45.55  ;  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year,  $5,713.50  ;  the  disbursements  for  all  purposes,  $5,69?. 
51  ;  and  that  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  No- 
Tember  30,  X90X,  was  $67.54. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Ela, 
Charles  Richard8oi«, 

Commiitit, 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  wai 
accepted  and  ordered  filed.    The  session  then  adjourned. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 


HOTEL  SOMERSET. 
FaiDAY  Afternoon,  Dicembsr  13. 

I'he  League  reconrened  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  W.  H.SchiefTehn,  President  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Interest  of  Women  in  the  Work  of  the 
League."!  Mrs.  Schieffelin  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Henry  Whit- 
man, President  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  who  addressed  the  League  with  reference  to  tiie 
work  and  plans  of  that  organization.! 
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Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  President  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of 
Harvard  University,  discussed  the  organization  of  the  civil 
service  in  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Their  re- 
marks are  printed  herewith.* 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  late 
treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  organization 
of  the  Insular  service  in  that  island.? 

The  conclusion  of  the  meeting  having  been  reached.  Gen- 
eral Aiken,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
League  be  extended  to  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  the  Cambridge  Association,  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,  to  the  Massachusetts  Women's  Auxiliary,  and  to  Mrs.  J. 
Montgomery  Sears,  for  the  cordial  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  by  them  to  the  visiting  delegates,  and  that  the 
secretary  be  directed  to  express  to  each  the  League's  sincere 
and  grateful  appreciation.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
motisly. 

The  League  then  adjourned. 

AiUst: 

GcoROB  McAnbny, 

Secretary. 


.  J.  \  \  1. 


A  DINNER  to  the  visiting  delegates  was  tendered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  13th.  Prof.  W. 
T.  Sedgwick,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  pre- 
sided on  this  occasion,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  President  of  the  League;  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  former 

{resident  of  the  League;  Hon.  J.  J.  Myers,  Speaker  of  the 
lassachusetts  House  of  Representatives;  Hon.  Richard 
Olney,  former  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University ;  Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mayor- 
dect  of  Boston ;  Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  President  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commbsion ;  Representative  F. 
H.  Giliett,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Reform  in 
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the  Civil  Service,  and  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Esq.,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  the  delegates 
were  entertained  at  luncheon,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  by  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  and  at 
five  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon  a  reception  was  tendered 
them  by  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  at  her  residence  on 
Arlington  Street. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


November  30,  1901. 
Bttianct  on  hand,  Nov,  jo,  tqoo $4S* 5S 

lUcsiPTS: 

New  York  Association $1,500.00 

Pennsylvania      **         1,147.00 

Boston                 •*         820.00 

Cincinnati           *'         411*50 

Chicago               ••         350.00 

Washington        '*        300.00 

Maryland            **         300.00 

Missouri              '•        125.00 

Norwich             **        100.00 

Indiana               **         100.00 

Buffalo                •*        50.00 

Subscription  of  A.  Hemenway 500.00 

Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia 10.00     5,713 .  50 

$5»759-05 
DiSBUftSSMElfTS : 

Proportion  of  Salary  of  Secretary $1,500.00 

M          M      «     M  ^^j   Secretary 737-50 

Clerical  Services x,oio.ox 

Rent  of  Office 4rx).oo 

Traveling  Expenses x8o.  13 

Office  Expenses 378.46 

Printing. 1,072.01 

Postage  and  Stamped  Envelopes 228 .  79 

Washington  Agent 57. 00 

Expenses  of  Investigating  Committee 227 .  68     5,691 . 5 1 

Bilance  on  band $67. 54 

B.  ft  O.  E. 

A.  S.  Frissell, 

Treasurer, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


To  THS  National  Civil  Servicx  Reform  League  : 

AS  soon  as  practicable  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
League  the  Investigating  Committee  previously  existing 
was  reorganized,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke  of  Indiana 
appointed  its  Chairman.  This  Committee,  under  authority 
from  the  Council,  subsequently  prepared  and  published  nine 
reports :  such  of  these  as  requested  or  advised  Executive  ac- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  publication.    These  reports  were  the  following : 

I.  On  the  Indian  Service,  dated  May  6th.  The  abuses 
arising  from  the  selection  of  Indian  Agents  for  political  rea- 
sons are  notorious  and  of  long  standing :  they  were  thoroughly 
discussed  in  this  report,  many  specific  cases  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  Agents  (several  of  whom  are  still  in  the  Service)  were 
cited,  and  carefully  considered  recommendations  were  made 
looking  to  the  selections  of  such  Agents  hereafter  either  from 
the  Army  or  through  promotion  from  the  Classified  Service. 
Although  these  abuses  have  received  attention  from  several 
successive  Presidents,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been 
any  systematic  attempt  to  remedy  them  :  the  President's  order 
of  November  29th  last,  however,  must  be  fairly  regarded  as  a 
considerable  step  in  the  right  direction. 

II.  On  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office,  dated  May  13th.  In 
this  the  removal  of  the  present  Postmaster  was  asked  for  grave 
violations  of  the  Civil  Service  Law.  He  was  not  removed, 
but  will  not  be  reappointed  at  the  approaching  close  of  his 
term  of  office,  the  choice  of  his  successor  having  been  officially 
announced. 

III.  On  the  assignment  of  government  laborers  to  clerical 
duties,  dated  May  20th.  This  report  exposed  a  serious 
and  growing  abuse  and  recommended,  as  a  remedy,  that 
the  labor  registration  system  of  the  Navy  be  extended  to  all 
branches  of  the  Labor  Service.    A  step  in  this  direction  was 
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taken  in  August  by  the  extension  of  substantially  this  system 
to  all  laborers  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 

IV.  On  alleged  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  law  by  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  dated 
May  37th.  This  report  asked  the  removal  of  the  Collector  in 
question  (or  repeated  violations  of  the  law.  He  was  subse- 
quently permitted  to  resign  and  his  successor  was  warned  by 
the  President  personally  that  no  similar  irregularities  would  be 
tolerated. 

V.  On  alleged  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  law  by  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  dated  June  3rd.  The 
above  mentioned  officer  was  charged  in  this  report  with  grave 
and  fraudulent  misconduct  and  his  removal  was  asked.  He 
was,  in  fact,  remoVed  on  November  9th  last. 

VI.  On  the  census  frauds  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Maryland.  This  report  appeared  early  in  June  and  showed 
the  abuses  resulting  from  the  selection  of  partisan  *'  workers  ** 
selected  by  unscrupulous  politicians  as  Census  enumerators. 
At  the  time  it  appeared  criminal  proceedings  were  pending 
against  several  parties  on  account  of  these  frauds,  and  a  cer- 
tain Joseph  Henry  Ching,  a  prominent  Republican  politician 
of  Southern  Maryland,  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  for  instigating  them. 

VII.  On  abuses  in  the  selection  of  subordinates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  appeared  in  July  and  was  a 
review  of  the  report  presented  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
House  on  February  28th  last.  Some  provisions  were  inserted 
in  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill, 
passed  on  March  3rd,  to  correct  abuses  exposed  in  the  last 
mentioned  report,  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  selection 
of  these  employees  through  favoritism  instead  of  for  merit,  and 
the  evils  arising  from  this  can  be  corrected  only  through  a 
thoroughgoing  application  of  Civil  Service  Reform  principles 
in  their  choice. 

VIII.  On  constructive  exemptions  of  federal  offices  from 
classification,  dated  July  29th.  This  report  gave  numerous 
instances  in  which  classes  of  positions  had  been  construed 
as  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  law  by, 
to  say  at  least,  very  ambiguous  language  in  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress creating  them.    Action  has  since  been  taken  to  bring 
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under  classification  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service,  one  of  the 
classes  of  positions  mentioned  by  the  Committee,  and  the 
President's  message  recommends  that  hereafter  employees 
selected  for  special  or  temporary  purposes  shall  be  always 
subjected  to  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  law. 

IX.  On  alleged  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  law  by  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  at  Jersey  City,  dated  August  5th.  This 
report  charged  this  officer  with  serving  as  Chairman  of  certain 
Republican  Committees  which  solicited  contributions  for  po- 
litical purposes  from  his  subordinates.  The  report  asked  the 
removal  of  the  AssistantPostmaster,  but  the  latter  was  exoner- 
ated by  the  Postmaster  General.  He  has,  however,  resigned  his 
chairmanships  and  ceased  to  be  conspicuously  active  in  poli- 
tics: as  to  whether  this  was  done  under  advice  from  his 
superiors  the  Council  has  no  information. 

The  Investigating  Committee  had  also  prepared  the  drafts 
of  two  more  reports,  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  on 
appointments  under  the  war  emergency  acts,  which  would 
have  been  submitted  to  President  McKinley  on  his  return  to 
Washington,  and  it  had  collected  a  great  mass  of  information 
relative  to  the  results  of  the  Executive  Order  of  May,  1899, 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  Census  Office  and  other  mat- 
ters, when  its  work  was  interrupted,  first  by  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo,  and  afterwards  by  the  appointment  of  its  Chairman 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Harlow 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Council  about  to  be 
chosen  must  determine  whether  it  shall  be  again  reorganized, 
and  its  labors  resumed. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement  for  the 
friends  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  Commencing  with  the  defeat 
of  the  so-called  Veterans*  Preference  Bill  and  the  failure  of  all 
the  other  measures  introduced  in  Congress  as  either  open  or 
covert  assaults  on  the  reform,  it  has  seen,  beside  the  various 
instances  of  beneficial  executive  action  above  mentioned,  the 
restoration  to  the  classified  service  of  some  1600  positions  in 
the  War  Department,  removed  from  it  by  the  Order  of  May, 
1899,  the  steady  development  of  the  Merit  System  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  restoration  of  entire  harmony  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  League  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
language  and  official  action  of  President  Roosevelt — ^particu- 
larly the  improvements  in  the  rules  just  reported  firom  Wash- 
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ington — leave  no  room  for  doubt  ti  to  his  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  friends  of  good  government  and  pure  politics,  and 
throughout  the  Union  the  principles  of  the  League  are  every 
day  better  understood  and  more  evidently  and  firmly  sus- 
tained by  public  opinion.  The  recent  election  in  New  York 
will  be  almost  certainly  followed  by  a  great  advance  in  their 
practical  application,  and,  while  the  work  before  the  League, 
and  all  the  friends  of  honest  e[overnment  is  still  immense,  and 
the  pernicious  activity  of  their  adversaries  unceasing,  we  may 
well  be  strengthened  for  the  further  conflict  by  the  confidence 
bom  of  signal  success. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 

Chairman, 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 

in  Dependencies. 

To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

THE  outlook  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  merit  system 
in  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States  is  satisfactory 
and  gratifying.  The  beginnings  have  been  made  in  a  substan- 
tial manner,  and  the  indications  point  to  an  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment of  our  hopes  and  expectations  in  this  direction. 

On  April  7,  1900,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Philippine 
Commission,  President  McKinley  said :  **  Exercise  ot  this 
legislative  authority  will  include  the  making  of  rules  and 
orders,  having  the  effect  of  law,  for  ♦  •  •  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service.'*  In 
enlarging  upon  this  phase  of  their  authority  he  said : 

**  It  will  he  necessary  to  fill  some  offices  for  the  present  with  Amer- 
i:ans  which  after  a  time  may  well  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  islands. 
As  soon  as  practicable  a  system  for  ascertaining  the  merit  and  fitness  of 
candidates  for  civil  office  should  be  put  in  force    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

''In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions 
which  they  are  authorized  to  prescribe,  the  Commission  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  government  which  they  are  establishing  is  designed  not 
for  our  satisfaction,  or  for  the  expression  of  our  theoretical  views,  but 
for  the  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to  conform  to  their 
customs,  their  habits,  and  even  their  prejudices,  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of 
just  and  effective  government" 

In  the  following  September  the  Philippine  Commission, 
following  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  passed  an  act 
eniiile(i  "An  Act  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  and  honest  civil  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands," 
the  general  purpose  and  effect  of  which  was  to  establish  a 
system  of  appointments  through  competitive  examination. 
From  time  to  time  this  Act  has  been  amended,  with  a  view 
to  perfecting  the  system  established.  The  act  provides  for  a 
board,  to  consist  of  three  members,  which  is  authorized  to 
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prepare  rules  for  approval  and  promulgation  by  the  Civil 
Governor,  to  extend,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  to  all 
appointments  of  civilians  to  executive  positions  utider : — 

The  Military  Governor, 

The  United  States  Philippine  Commission, 

The  Treasurer  for  the  Islands, 

The  Auditor  for  the  Islands. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Islands, 

The  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Islands 

The  Director  of  Posts  for  the  Islands, 

The  Civil  Service  Board, 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry, 

The  Bureau  of  Mines, 

The  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Wurdens  of  Penitentiaries  and  Prisons, 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  of  Manila, 

The  CapUin  of  the  Port  at  Manila. 

Among  the  excepted  positions  are  those  of  Treasurer  for 
the  Islands,  Auditor  for  the  Islands,  Collector  and  Deputy 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Islands,  Collector  of  Interned 
Revenue  for  the  Islands,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Board,  and  the 
private  secretaries  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  however,  that  in  the  future,  vacancies  in  any 
of  these  positions,  except  that  of  private  secretary,  shall  be 
filled  by  promotion,  without  examination,  from  a  class  to  be 
composed  of  the  first,  second  and  third  assistants  in  the 
respective  departments,  it  being  expected  that  such  assistants 
will  be  originally  appointed  as  the  result  of  what  are  known 
as  department  assistant  examinations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  appointments  to  these  positions  have 
been  made  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and,  as  will 
be  described  subsequently,  this  will  be  the  invariable  policy 
pursued  in  the  future. 

Another  class  of  positions  excepted  from  the  provisions  ot 
the  Act  is  that  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  but  for  these 
it  is  understood  special  legislation  will  shortly  be  enacted. 
Appointments  to  positions  requiring  technical,  professional  or 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  made  simply  upon  non-compet- 
itive examination,  or  without  any  examination  at  all,  as  the 
Board  may  determine.  Members  of  the  police  force  and  of 
the  fire  department  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  the  guards  at 
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prisons  and  penitentiaries,  are  excepted ;  as  are  skilled  and 
unskilled  laborers,  to  the  extent  that  the  examination  shall  be 
non- competitive,  and  may  relate  simply  to  inquiry  into  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  applicants  for  labor,  their  habits  of  industry  and 
sobriety,  and  their  honesty ;  which  inquiry  shall  be  made  by 
the  appointing  officers. 

On  November  30,  1900,  the  President  directed  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  co-operate  with  and  aid 
the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board,  which  subsequently 
adopted  a  set  of  civil  service  rules,  modeled,  it  is  true,  upon 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  rules,  but  giving,  in  the  words 
of  President  Procter,  of  the  United  States  Commission,  "  to 
the  Civil  Service  Board  larger  discretionary  powers  than 
are  given  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.*'  It 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  have  examined  the  two 
systems  and  are  qualified  to  speak,  that  the  Philippine  system 
is  much  the  more  satisfactory,  more  extended  and  complete. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwards,  of  the  Insular  Division  of  the 
War  Department,  is  authority  tor  a  statement  to  this  effect.  He 
has  spoken  to  members  of  your  Committee  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise,  not  only  of  the  system,  but  of  the  results 
secured  thus  far  through  its  operation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  holds  such  examinations  in  this  country 
as  the  Phih'ppine  Civil  Service  Board  may  request.  Up  to  this 
time  competitive  examinations  for  the  Philippine  service 
have  been  held  in  the  United  States  for  the  following  positions  : 
Stenographers,  typewriters,  translators  of  Spanish,  inspectors 
of  boilers,  and  department  assistants.  A  total  of  436  persons 
competed  in  these  examinations,  of  which  number  166  passed. 
Of  the  eligibles  thus  obtained,  127  resulted  from  the  examina- 
tion for  department  assistants.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  no 
appointments  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  the  latter,  as  the 
papers  of  that  examination  were  forwarded  to  the  Philippine 
Civil  Service  Board  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  that  examina- 
tion secured  a  large  amount  of  excellent  material,  it  is  expected 
that  a  number  of  appomtments  will  be  made  from  it.  Of  the 
other  eligibles  obtained,  2^  have  been  offered  appointment, 
and  22  have  accepted.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  separate 
registers  for  the  Philippine  service,  21  appointments  were 
made  from  the  eligible  lists  of  the  United  States  Commission, 
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to  of  which  were  from  the  stenography  and  typewriting  reg- 
ister and  one  from  the  bookkeeping  register. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  Phih'p- 
pine  service  through  non-competitive  examinations  held  in  the 
United  Slates :  One  bookkeeper,  5  foresttrs  and  inspectors, 
2  lumbermen,  i  photo-engraver,  and  i  disbursing  clerk. 
Twenty-three  peisons  have  been  transferred  frcm  the 
United  States  classified  service  to  the  Philippine  classified 
service. 

The  United  States  Commission  rendered  further  assistance 
by  sending  several  of  its  own  office  force  to  the  Islands.  In 
July,  X900,  the  loan  of  the  Chief  of  the  Examining  Division, 
F.  M.  Kiggins,  was  requested  and  granted.  Mr.  Kiggins  was 
appointed  temporarily  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Board  and 
for  upwards  of  a  year  served  as  its  Chief  Examiner.  Mr.  W. 
Leon  Peppermen  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Washburn  were  similarly 
loaned,  the  latter  having  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Kiggins,  who 
has  since  returned  to  this  country. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board  has 
been  published  in  English  and  Spanish.  It  deals  with  many 
of  the  details  of  the  service  and  contains  a  complete  manual 
of  information. 

The  good  work  thus  auspiciously  begun  will  be  continued 
and  extended,  through  the  hearty  and  vigorous  cooperation 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  declared  his  policy  on  the 
subject  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms.  In  his  first  annual 
Message,  in  discussing  the  merit  system,  he  says : 

*'  It  is  important  to  have  this  system  obtain  at  home,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  to  have  it  applied  rij^dly  in  our  insular  possessions. 
Not  an  office  should  be  filled  in  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  with  any 
regard  to  the  roan's  partisan  affiliations  or  services,  with  any  regard  to 
the  political,  social  or  personal  influence  which  he  may  have  at  his  com- 
mand ;  in  short,  heed  should  be  paid  to  absolutely  nothing  save  the 
man's  own  character  and  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

*'  The  administration  of  these  islands  should  be  as  wholly  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  partisan  politics  as  the  administration  of  the  army  and 
navy.  All  that  we  ask  from  the  public  servant  in  the  Philippines  or 
Porto  Rico  is  that  he  reflect  honor  on  his  country  by  the  way  in  which 
he  makes  that  country's  rule  a  benefit  to  the  peoples  who  have  come 
under  it.  This  is  all  that  we  should  ask,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
content  with  less. 

"  The  merit  system  is  simply  one  method  of  securing  honest  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  government,  and  in  the  long  run  the  sole 
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jiifiti6cation  of  any  type  of  government  lies  in  its  proving  itself  both 
honest  and  efficient," 

The  President's  insular  appointments  have  been  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  these  declarations  and  he  has  thus  far 
succeeded  in  keeping  politics  out  of  the  service  and  in  estab- 
lishing it  upon  a  firm,  substantial  basis  of  merit.  Those  who 
know  the  President's  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  feel 
assured  that  no  e£fort  will  be  spared  on  his  part  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  to  the  very  letter. 

The  importance  of  such  a  policy  cannot  be  overestimated. 
This  League  on  several  occasions  has  emphasized  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  Islands  which  came  to  this  country  through  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  In  1898,  at  the  Baltimore  meeting,  the  lamented 
Dorman  B.  Eaton  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Need  and 
Best  Means  of  Providing  a  Competent  and  Stable  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  Our  New  Dependencies,"  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
subject  as  "of  vast  and  equal  importance  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  the  dependencies.  •  •  • 
Whatever  kind  feelings,  sympathies  or  co-operation  may  arise  be- 
tween our  people  and  theirs  cannot  spring  from  kindred  blood, 
congenial  habits  or  common  institutions,  but  mu&t  arise  wholly 
from  the  blessings  of  justice  and  good  administration  to  be  es- 
tablished by  us.  •  •  ♦  The  manner  in  which  England  has 
surmounted  these  difficulties — and  especially  the  means  by 
which  she  rose  above  a  selfish  and  partisan  spirit  in  the  selec- 
tion and  government  of  the  civil  servants  of  India,  is  not  only 
especially  worthy  of  our  study  at  this  time,  but  it  stands  as 
the  noblest,  the  most  successful  and  beneficent  government  of 
a  political  dependency." 

In  1899,  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting,  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Spoils  System  in  the  Government  of  Dependencies,"  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte  discussed  the  subject  from  a  somewhat 
different  standpoint,  but  reached  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusions as  did  Mr.  Eaton;  and  at  the  1900  meeting,  held  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  a  member  of  this 
Committee,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Choice  of  Conect 
Methods  in  the  Administration  of  American  Dependencies." 

There  are  rapidly  multiplying  evidences  of  the  awakening 
of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  attention 
given  to  it  by  tbe^newspapen  and  in  the  periodicals.    An  ex- 
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cellent  handbook  on  the  subject  of  "  Colonial  Civil  Service/' 
by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  re- 
cently published. 

The  President  is  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  his  policy  of  one  so  thoroughly  committed  to 
the  merit  system  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
who  has  co-operated  in  every  way  within  his  power  to  make 
the  system  already  established  successful.  In  his  Annual 
Report  for  1901  Secretary  Root  says,  in  discussing  the  Philip- 
pine situation :  '<  In  providing  for  the  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  thus  gradually  supersecUng  military  administra- 
tion, the  department  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  so  critically  involved 
in  creating  a  good  government  that  the  importance  of  securing 
the  best  men  available  should  outweigh  and  practically  ex- 
clude all  other  considerations.  This  principle  of  selection  has 
been  followed  without  deviation.  No  officer, high  or  low,  has 
been  appointed  upon  anyone's  request  or  upon  any  personal, 
social  or  political  consideration.  *  *  The  order  of  June 
ai  (1901)  appointing  the  Civil  Governor  transferred  the 
power  to  the  Civil  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Commission  and 
by  the  Civil  Governor  has  not  been  interfered  with  or  over- 
ruled in  any  case.  The  only  appointments  of  a  civil  character 
made  by  the  administration  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Philippine  Civil  Service  Commission  entered  upon  its  duties 
have  been  the  Governor,  Vice-Governor,  members  of  the 
Commission,  Auditor,  Deputy  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  the 
Director  General  of  the  Posts." 

The  Secretary  omits  to  say  what  he  would  nevertheless  be 
amply  justified  in  saying,  that  these  appointments  were  deter- 
mined entirely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  and  several  if 
not  a  majority  of  the  cases  represent  promotion  for  efficient 
service. 

Secretary  Root  in  his  report  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of 
President  Procter,  Colonel  Edwards  and  all  others  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  system,  referring  to  "  its  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  operation." 

The  situation  in  Porto  Rico  di£fers  from  that  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, mainly  because  of  the  differences  in  the  organization 
of  the  Island.    The  outlook  for  the  merit  s)rttem  there,  how- 
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ever,  may  be  said  to  be  encouraging.  It  has  been  considered 
and  formulated  by  the  United  States  Commission  and  will  be 
put  into  force  at  an  early  day ;  just  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  the  Com- 
mission can  arrange  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  the  Island. 
In  Hawaii  the  Federal  service  comes  under  the  United 
States  Commission,  but  the  national  government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interior  service  of  the  Islands,  which  are 
organized  as  a  Territory. 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  and  gratification  that  the  Committee 
is  able  to  present  so  encouraging  a  report.  Not  only  have  the 
official  declarations  been  most  satisfactory,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  being  carried  out  is  notably  sincere  and  earnest. 
From  the  President  down,  every  official  charged  with  a 
duty  touching  the  government  of  our  dependencies  is  imbued 
with  a  profound  sense  of  duty,  an  adequate  realization  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  un- 
selfish, patriotic  execution  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
interest  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
pendencies. With  this  state  of  a£fairs,  the  establishment  of 
the  merit  system  in  them  on  an  enduring  basis  should  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Committee 
to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  extending  and  improving  the 
system,  and  to  that  end  to  give  to  the  whole  subject  careful 
and  detailed  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruft, 

D.  C.  Oilman, 

W.  W.  Vauohan, 

R.  FRANas  Wood, 

Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Superannuation 

in  the  Civil  Service. 


To  THB  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

YOUR  Special  Committee  on  SuperanDuation  in  the  Civil 
Service  presented  a  report  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
submitting  that  of  the  several  methods  proposed  irom  time  to 
time  for  the  retirement  of  faithful  but  superannuated  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government^  the  most  feasible  seemed  to  be 
that  ol  requiring  those  hereafter  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
classified  service  to  file  with  the  Government  a  deferred 
annuity  poHcy,  issued  by  reputable  Insurance  Companies,  and 
guaranteeing  to  tlie  policy-holder,  at  a  suitable  age,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  stipulated  annual  sum  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Hfe.  Your  committee  report  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  carry  out 
this  general  purpose,  the  details  of  which  may  be  arranged  by 
a  Commission  specially  created  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  this  same  Commission  should  make  a  report  to 
the  President,  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  of  a  plan  to 
cover  the  retirement,  whenever  necessary,  of  those  alieady  in 
the  classified  civil  service.  In  proposing  this  bill  your  com- 
mittee wish  to  emphasize  the  statement  of  its  previous  report, 
that  the  problem  of  superannuation,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  in  no 
sense  an  outgrowth  of  the  classified  merit  system,  and  that 
while  the  number  of  persons  in  the  civil  service  who  are 
actually  superannuated  is  far  less  than  popularly  supposed—* 
not  more  than  272  in  ten  thousand  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  accordmg  to  the  latest  figures  available — the  large 
majority  even  of  these  were  appointed  under  the  system  exist- 
ing before  the  passage  of  the  civil  service  act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Silas  W.  Burt. 

Committer. 
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Address  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President 
of  the  League,  at  CMckering  Hall. 


I  CONGRATULATE  the  League  on  having  reached  its 
twenty-first  annual  meeting.  The  number  *<2x"  sug- 
gests that  the  League  has  ''gone  over  to  the  majority/'  but  if 
anybody  supposes  this  to  mean  that  the  League  has  gone  over 
to  the  land  of  shadows  and  silence,  he  will  surely  be  mis- 
taken, especially  if  he  follows  our  debates.  The  attainment 
of  our  majority  means  the  possession  of  maturity  and  strength, 
hope,  courage  and  resolution — more  life,  not  death— -it  means. 
It  is  a  fit  time  for  looking  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 

Looking  backwards,  we  can  see  how  greatly  we  are  in- 
debted to  tlie  two  illustrious  men  who  have  been  our  leaders 
through  all  this  period,  one  of  them  no  longer  with  us,  the 
other  now  present  with  unabated  vigor  and  undiminished 
wisdom.  You  know  that  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  George 
William  Curtis  and  the  Honorable  Carl  Schurz.  It  is  to  their 
honest,  acute  and  just  criticisms,  to  their  clear  perception  of 
the  wrongs  and  remedie*;,  and  especially  to  their  resolute 
defense  of  the  principles  of  our  League,  that  we  owe  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  throughout  the  country  in  uphold- 
ing,  defending] and  extending  the  Merit  System  of  political 
appointments.  It  was  of  Curtis  that  Lowell  wrote  these 
lines: 

'*  At  courts,  in  senates,  who  so  fit  to  serve? 
And  both  invited,  trat  you  would  not  serve- 
All  meaner  prizes,  spend  your  heat  and  light 
Unpaid,  untramelled,  with  a  sweet  disdain. 
Refusing  posts  men  grovel  to  attain. 
Good  man,  all  own  you,  what  is  left  me  then 
To  heighten  praise  witb— btit  Good  Citizen." 

I  am]  sure  that  you  will  all  acknowledge  that  to  Carl 
Schurz  the  familiar  words  of  Tennyson  are  at  fit  at  they 
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were  to  the  illustrious  warrior  in  whose  honor  they  were 
written : 

**  Remember  him  who  led  3roar  hosts 


Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  senre  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power ; 
Whose  life  was  work ;  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life." 

Nor  are  they  the  only  colleagues  whose  services  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  on  this  anniversary.  Dorman  B.  Eaton 
stands  in  the  very  front  of  those  who  were  awakened 
early  to  the  necessity  of  this  fundamental  reform.  He  liter- 
ally suffered  on  the  battlefield,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  never 
daunted.  His  voice  had  carrying  power,  his  pen  was  always 
active,  his  co-operation  could  always  be  secured  for  any  and 
every  movement  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  national 
and  municipal  government.  Another  illustrious  defender  of 
our  principles  was  the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the 
diplomatist — ^James  Russell  Lowell,  one  of  the  first  of  the  en- 
listed men  whose  essays  and  published  letters  and  speeches 
show  his  long  continued  appreciation  of  our  work,  his  readi- 
ness to  uphold  it  in  private  and  in  public.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  trenchant  pen  of  a  writer  no  longer  active,  but  just  ai 
sympathetic  as  ever  in  theadvancement  of  the  reform — Edwin 
L.  Godkin,  for  many  years  the  principal  editor  of  the  Evening 
Jbst^  and  for  a  longer  period  the  editor  of  the  Nation* 
Through  the  Nation  he  reached  a  very  large  number  of 
thoughtful  men  in  the  various  colleges,  universities  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  and  made  many  converts  who  were  hardly 
conscious  of  the  influences  by  which  they  were  moved.  I 
could  name  many  more  valiant  members  of  our  League,  but 
these  are  enough  to  refresh  your  memories  of  early  days. 

Looking  backwards  I  am  tempted  to  apply  to  our  conten* 
tions  the  couplet  in  which  an  English  poet  referred  to  the  his- 
tory of  Florence: 


'Tis  the  Past  contending  with  the  Present. 
And  in  turn  each  has  the  mastery." 


We  have  now  reached  the  land  of  encouragement  and 
hope,  not  the  land  of  indolence  and  inattention,  but  the  land 
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of  assurance  and  redetermination,  governed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  has  hitherto  been  accomplished. 

The  movements  of  political  progress,  like  those  of  light, 
heat  and  electricity,  take  the  form  of  waves.  Every  great 
reform  has  its  ups  and  downs.  There  are  times  when  despond- 
ency comes  over  our  minds  and  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
nothing  resultant  from  our  efforts.  There  are  other  times 
when  everything  looks  progressive  and  buoyant.  There  are 
times  when  nothing  but  fearless  criticism,  discriminating  cen- 
sure, and  the  enforcement  of  strict  accountabihty  can  be  tol- 
erated. There  are  other  times  when  we  can  cheer  one 
another  with  the  recollection  of  victories  accomplished  and  of 
battles  won.  Our  greatest  satisfaction  on  this  day  is  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States— young  and 
strenuous  as  he  is,  is  a  veteran  civil  service  reformer.  He  ac- 
quired in  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  a  com- 
plete familiarity  with  all  the  conditions  and  needs  of  a  classi- 
fied service — as  the  Executive  of  the  Empire  State  he  showed 
the  spirit  which  animates  his  political  life,  and  now,  in  the  ex- 
alted station  to  which  Providence  has  called  him,  he  announces 
to  Congress  his  purposes  and  hopes. 

Let  me  read  to  you  several  words  from  his  first  Message. 
Two  sentences,  true  as  they  are  succinct,  might  be  quoted  as 
apothegms,  and  placed  as  mottoes  in  our  sdiool  houses  and 
public  offices.    Here  is  one  utterance : 

**The  merit  system  of  making  appointments  is  in  its 
essence  as  democratic  and  American  as  the  common  school 
system  itself." 

And  this  is  another : 

"  The  merit  system  is  simply  one  method  of  securing  hon- 
est and  efficient  administration  of  the  Government,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  sole  justification  of  any  type  of  government  lies 
in  its  proving  itself  both  honest  and  efficient." 

Here  is  a  historical  paragraph : 

<*  Whenever  the  conditions  have  permitted  the  application 
of  the  merit  system  in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense,  the  gain  to 
the  Government  has  been  immense.  The  navy  yards  and 
postal  service  illustrate,  probably  better  than  any  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  great  gain  in  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  honesty  due  to  the  enforcement  of  this  principle." 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  he  meets  the  difficulty  that  we 
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tions. 

<*  Written  competitive  examinations  offer  the  only  avail- 
able means  in  many  cases  for  applying  this  system.  In  other 
cases,  as  where  laborers  are  employed,  a  system  of  registra- 
tion undoubtedly  can  be  widely  extended.  There  are,  of 
course,  places  where  the  written  competive  examination  can 
not  be  applied,  and  others^where  it  offers  by  no  means  an  ideal 
solution,  but  where  under  existing  political  conditions  it  is, 
though  an  imperfect  means,  yet  the  best  present  means  of 
getting  satisfactory  results.*' 

Here  is  a  further  explanation  of  the  Merit  System: 

**  It  simply  means  that  in  clerical  and  other  positions 
where  the  duties  are  entirely  non-political,  all  applicants 
should  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  each  standing  on  his 
merits  as  he  is  able  to  show  them  by  practical  test." 

Nor  does  the  message  stop  with  apothegms  and  history. 
Here  is  a  distinct  recommendation : 

"  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  extend  the 
classified  service  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  will  at  least 
enable  the  President  thus  to  extend  it.  In  my  judgment  all 
laws  providing  for  the  temporary  employment  of  clerks  should 
hereafter  contain  a  provision  that  they  be  selected  under  the 
civil  service  law." 

Nor  is  our  domestic  service  the  only  place  where  the  in^t 
system  is  applicable.  The  Consular  service  receives  the 
President's  attention : 

"  Tlie  consular  service  is  now  organized  under  the^provi- 
sions  of  a  law  passed  in  1856,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
existing  conditions.  The  interest  shown  by  so  many  commer- 
cial bodies  throughout  the  country  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  service  is  heartily  commended  to  your  attention.  Sev- 
eral bills  providing  for  a  new  cousular  service  have  in 
recent  years  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  They  are 
based  upon  the  just  principle  that  appointments  to  the  ser- 
vice should  be  made  only  after  a  practical  test  of  the  appli- 
cant's fitness,  that  promotions  should  be  governed  by  trust- 
worthiness, adaptability  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  and  that  the  tenure  of  office  should  be  unaffected  by 
partisan  considerations. 

''The  guardianship  and  fostering  of  our  rapidly  expand- 
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ing  foreign  commerce,  the  protection  of  the  American  citizens 
resorting  to  foreign  countries  in  lawful  pursuit  of  their  affairs, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation  abroad, 
combine  to  make  it  essential  that  our  consuls  should  be  men 
of  character,  knowledge  and  enterprise.  It  is  true  that  the 
service  is  now,  in  the  main,  efficient,  but  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence cannot  be  permanently  maintained  until  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  bills  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
this  subject  are  enacted  into  law.** 

I'erhaps  the  most  important  paragraph  of  them  all,  is  that 
which  refers  to  our  new  possessions. 

*'  It  is  important  to  have  this  system  obtain  at  home,  but  it 
is  even  more  important  to  have  it  applied  rigidly  in  our  insu- 
lar possessions.  Not  an  office  should  be  filled  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  Porto  Kico  with  any  regard  to  the  man's  partisan 
affiliations  or  services ;  with  any  regard  to  the  political,  social 
or  personal  influence  which  he  may  have  at  his  command ;  in 
short,  heed  should  be  paid  to  absolutely  nothing  save  the 
man's  own  character  and  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  administration  of  these  islands  should  be  as  wholly 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  partisan  politics  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army  and  navy.  All  that  we  ask  from  the  publio 
servant  in  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  is  that  he  reflect 
honor  on  his  country  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes  that 
country's  rule  a  benefit  to  the  peoples  who  have  come  under 
it.  This  is  all  that  we  should  ask,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
content  with  less." 

We  have  a  further  illustration  of  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the 
recent  municipal  election  of  Greater  New  York.  Both  candi* 
dates  for  the  mayoralty  are  well* known  to  us  as  fearless,  con- 
sistent and  wise  supporters  of  the  Merit  System.  Both  of 
them,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  are  officers  of  this  League;  either 
of  them  would  have  made  a  good  mayor.  The  successful 
candidate  has  already  begun  to  show  the  principles  by  which 
he  will  be  governed.  So  far  as  his  appointments  have  been 
announced,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  seeking  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  the  municipality  by  men  whose  fitness  for  the  post  is 
acknowledged  by  all  and  whose  freedom  from  selfish  or  mer- 
cenary motives  is  absolutely  certain.  For  two  years  at  least 
the  City  of  New  York  is  freed  from  the  domination  of  any 
boss.    When  we  look  back  a  short  period  and  read  what  Mr. 
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Moorfield  Storey  ten  years  ago  said  of  New  York,  we  seem 
to  have  reached  another  world.  He  stated  that  seventeen 
actual  officeholders,  seven  former  office-holders,  and  two 
favored  contractors,  that  is  twenty-six  persons,  were  drawn 
from  the  executive  committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  which  in- 
cluded twenty-eight  men,  and  he  adds,  "that  they  are  all  pro- 
fessional politicians,  and  that  among  them  are  one  convicted 
murderer,  three  men  who  have  been  indicted  for  murder,  fel- 
onious assault  and  bribery,  respectively,  four  professional 
gamblers,  five  ex-keepers  of  gambling  houses,  nine  who  either 
now  or  formerly  sold  liquor,  three  whose  fathers  did,  three 
former  pugilists,  four  former  rowdies,  and  six  members  of  the 
famous  Tweel  gang."  Contrast  this  summary  with  the  names 
of  Seth  Low,  George  L.  Rives,  Robert  W.  DeForest,  James 
B.  Reynolds  and  Homer  Folks !  Further  comment  would  be 
superfluous. 

Nor  is  New  York  the  only  city  of  progress.  Of  Balti- 
more, I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  can  say  that 
I  believe  its  present  financial  management  is  absolutely  free 
from  any  taint.  The  new  charter,  in  some  of  its  details,  may 
be  improved,  but  it  is  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of 
good  government,  and  the  mayor,  with  the  co-operation  of 
many  of  the  foremost  citizens,  is  resolutely  committed  to  the 
best  principles  of  good  city  government.  Contrast  what  was 
said  in  1891  by  Mr.  Storey  with  what  was  said  by  Mr.  William 
Keyserin  1901.  Mr.  Storey  said  that  misgovernment  was 
"  more  effectively  organized  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
city,  except  Baltimore."  Now  Mr.  Keyser  within  a  week  has 
said  "happil/ Baltimore  has  awakened  from  its  civic  apathy 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  alert  corhmunities  in  the  whole 
country."  After  saying  that  he  does  not  know  any  important 
city  where  the  vigilance  of  citizenship  can  be  so  surely  aroused, 
he  adds  this  tribute  to  the  Monumental  City :  "  Whether 
the  one  condition  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  whether  the 
average  of  civic  enlightenment  is  higher  than  elsewhere,  the 
fact  is  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  Baltimore  voter  has 
shown  a  clearer  appreciation  of  his  duties  and  a  steadier  pur- 
pose to  perform  them  than  the  voter  in  any  other  large  city 
that  I  know  of." 

If  we  need  any  further  encouragement,  we  can  certainly 
find  it  in  the  fact  that  our  firm  and  judicious  counsellor,  who 
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has  always  been  able  and  willing  to  hold  a  just  balance  in  all 
controversies,  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Foulke,  has  been  called  to  Wash- 
ington and  placed  in  the  office  of  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, where  his  knowledge,  his  independence  and  his  judicious 
qualities  will  enable  him  to  render  most  effective  service  to 
the  government. 

Our  estimate  of  social  progress  is  largely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament and  it  is  fortunate  when  men  of  different  tempera- 
ments are  brought  together  in  such  counsels  as  those  of  this 
League.  There  are  times  when  it  is  well  to  read  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  and  repeat  his  denunciations  of  those  who  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  well,  at  other  times,  to 
omit  the  imprecatory  psalms  and  join  in  the  ascriptions  ot 
thanksgiving  that  so  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  It 
is  most  important  that  in  our  struggles  to  put  down  bad 
government  and  promote  good  government  that  we  should 
constantly  study  the  lessons  of  history.  There  is  a  chapter  in 
Walpole's  History  of  England  which  records  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  land  since  the  days  of  the  reform  bill. 
A  similar  record,  if  not  as  brilh'ant,  could  be  made  in  respect 
to  the  progress  of  reforms  in  this  country. 

When  we  consider  the  admirable  administration  of  the 
national  government  in  several  of  its  departments,  we  may 
take  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we  are  American  citi- 
zens. Look  at  the  accuracy  of  accounts  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Look  at  the  high  character  of  our  army  and  navy. 
Look  at  the  superb  work  of  our  scientific  bureaus,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Coast  Survey,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
National  Museum,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  to 
mention  others,  and  we  must  admit  that  there  is  little  room 
for  improvement  in  their  methods  of  administration  and 
appointment. 

But  we  have  great  problems  still  before  us.  That  which 
impresses  me  most  profoundly  is  the  need  of  organizing  in 
our  newly  acquired  possessions  the  best  principles  of  civil 
government.  I  wish  every  one  could  hear  the  details  in 
respect  to  Porto  Rico,  which  are  to  be  brought  before  this 
League  by  one  who  participated  in  all  its  proceedings.  Let 
the  hands  of  Gov.  Taft  be  upheld  and  his  endeavors  to  put 
before  these  distant  islanders,  and  especially  before  all  who 
go  to  those  distant  islands  from  this  country  and  other  coun- 


tries,  the  true  principles  of  administration,  be  encouraged  and 
not  hastily  censured.  In  fine,  my  word  to  you  is  one  of  hope 
and  courage,  not  blinded  to  existing  faults,  not  unobservant  of 
failures,  not  discouraged  by  occasional  reverses,  but  deter- 
mined to  stand  now,  as  we  have  stood  twenty-one  years,  sure 
of  our  principles,  resolute  in  our  defence  of  them,  hopeful  of 
their  ultimate  success. 

Brethren,  press  forward  your  advocacy  of  the  merit  system 
until  every  citizen  looks  upon  those  who  violate  its  prin- 
ciples as  he  would  look  upon  those  who  tamper  with  the 
coins  of  the  republic.  Let  us  eradicate  from  private  life,  from 
all  the  offices  of  education  and  philanthrophy,  and  from  all 
posts  of  trust  and  emolument,  every  consideration  but  that  of 
fitness  in  place  of  Marcy's  unfortunate  dictum,  *'  To  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils;"  let  our  watchword  be — to  merit  only  let 
i>ifice  be  awarded. 
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The  Danger  of  Harmful  Legislation. 


FROM  TITl  REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  DUDLEY   FOULKE. 


LAST  year  I  thought  that  civil  service  reformers  were 
rather  more  disheartened  than  they  need  have  been. 
To-night  I  would  utter  a  note  of  warning  against  over-con* 
fidence.  We  very  properly  rely  upon  the  support  of  the 
President,  and  believe  that  he  will  leave  nothing  undone  which 
is  humanly  practicable  to  advance  the  merit  system.  But  we 
must  remembdr  that  its  destiny  reposes  not  simply  in  his 
hands,  but  also  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Adverse  legisla* 
tion  may  cripple  or  destroy  it,  and  the  friendship  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  is  by  no  means  assured.  It 
was  in  Congress  that  the  glaring  abuses  revealed  by  the 
Moody  Committee  were  permitted  to  exist,  and  that  body  is 
very  likely  to  adopt  measures  which  may  seriously  weaken 
the  competitive  system.  Let  us  consider  what  these  meas- 
ures arc. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  places  in 
the  Census  Bureau  which  are  very  soon  to  become  vacant. 
These  places  were  filled  by  the  patronage  system,  and  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  the  members  of  Congress,  of  both 
parties.  The  Democratic  members  did  not  get  quite  so  many 
as  the  Republican  members,  and  my  impression  is  that  the 
Representatives  did  not  get  so  many  as  the  Senators,  but  if  I 
recollect  aright,  nobody  got  less  than  six,  and  regular  books 
of  account  were  kept  in  which  these  appointments  were 
charged  to  the  proper  parties.  The  candidates  nominated  by 
the  Congressmen  for  these  places  were  required  to  pass  a 
rather  strict  examination,  and  in  a  limited  way  the  examina- 
tion was  competitive,  because  each  member  of  Congress  nom- 
inated about  twice  as  many:a8  were  actually  appointed,  and 
those  who  passed  the  examinations  best  were  chosen,  unless, 
as  sometimes  occurred,  the  candidates  were  so  poor  that  they 
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could  not  pass  at  all,  in  which  case  a  new  batch  was  nomi- 
nated. In  this  way  a  better  class  of  clerks  was  secured  than 
when  the  previous  census  was  taken,  but  the  appointments 
were  still  patronage  appointments,  which  went  by  favor  and 
through  personal  and  political  influence,  and  were  tainted 
with  the  essential  vice  of  the  spoils  system.  Now,  the  bulk  of 
these  clerks  are  soon  to  be  discharged,  and  each  one  will 
naturally  betake  himself  to  his  influence — that  is,  to  the  Con- 
gressman who  secured  his  appointment.  The  Congressmen 
are  already  at  work,  insisting  that  the  clerks  appointed  by 
them  shall  be  transferred  to  other  places,  and  urging  their 
superior  qualiflcations.  According  to  the  rules,  they  cannot 
now  be  transferred  to  the  classified  service,  and  there  are  very 
few  other  places  left.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  Necessarily  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  their  appointment  in  some 
way.  The  suggestion  may  first  be  made  at  the  White  House 
and  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  rules,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  these 
localities  will  be  hospitable  to  the  proposition;  and  I  think  it 
is  inevitable  that  finally  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  will 
be  made  in  Congress  for  ^the  enactment  of  a  law  transferring  to 
the  classified  service  the  ))olitical  and  personal  favorites  who 
are  now  about  to  lose  their  situations  in  the  Census  Bureau. 
If  that  is  accomplished,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  might 
as  well  go  out  of  business  for  the  next  year  or  two,  so  far 
as  departmental  clerkships  are  concerned.  For  wherever 
favoritism  and  competitive  examination  come  into  competi- 
tion in  this  way,  favoritism  is  sure  to  win,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  appointments  will  be  made  by  transfer.  Such  an  act 
would  be  a  monstrous  injustice  to  those  who,  in  good  faith, 
have  taken  the  examinations  and  are  now  upon  the  eligible 
list.  It  would  weaken  the  faith  ot  every  applicant  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  competitive  system,  and  those  who  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  service  would  betake  themselves  in  the  future,  not 
so  much  to  examinations,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  Congres- 
sional influence  to  secure  their  places.  I  invoke  all  the  aid 
which  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform  can  give  us  in  the 
creation  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will  prevent  Congress 
from  enacting  such  disastrous  legislation. 

The  next  measure  which  threatens  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system  is  the  so-called  Veterans*  Preference  Bill.   There 
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ought  to  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  this  point  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  friends  of  reform.  In  the  first  place,  I 
recognize,  in  common  with  all  patriotic  citizens,  that  the  men 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of 
our  Government  forty  years  ago,  as  well  as  those  who  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  of  their  country  in  the  late  war  with 
Spain,  are  entitled  to  the  undying  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men. For  one,  I  desire  to  repel  indignantly  the  sentiment 
that  casts  a  sneer  upon  the  soldier.  I  desire  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive everywhere  the  honor  which  is  his  due,  and  even  such 
official  preferment  as  will  not  injure  the  service.  But  I  believe 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  as  they  were 
first  in  patriotism  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  are  to- 
day, not  behind  in  the  patriotism  which  would  renounce  per- 
sonal preferment  at  the  call  of  civic  duty.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or  any  organization  of 
veterans  fairly  representative  of  the  whole,  will  deliberately 
insist  upon  a  measure  which  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government.  But  the  Veterans*  Preference  Bill  already  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Grosvenor  will  certainly  impair  that  efficiency. 
That  bill  provides  that  any  veteran  who  has  passed  the  exam- 
ination, no  matter  how  low  upon  the  list,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  preference  over  the  competitor  who  has  passed  highest,  and 
he  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  for  admission  to  the  service, 
but  also  for  retention  therein  as  well  as  in  all  promotions. 
What  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  preference  ?  The 
average  age  of  these  veterans  is  considerably  over  sixty  years. 
They  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  those  in  the  service  are 
already,  many  of  them,  proper  subjects  of  retirement.  The 
law  contains  a  piovision,  indeed,  that  they  shall  only  be  ap- 
pointed if  they  possess  the  necessary  business  capacity ;  but 
how  long  would  men  of  that  age  continue  to  possess  such 
capacity  ?  One  of  the  complaints  against  the  merit  system 
is  that  it  produces  the  evils  of  superannuation.  And  yet  some 
of  the  very  men  who  raise  this  objection  propose  to  create  a 
preference  in  favor  of  a  class  of  men  whose  average  age  is 
now  over  sixty-five  years.  Moreover,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Mr.  Grosvenor's  bill  will  be  amended,  as  a  similar  bill 
was,  a  year  ago,  by  a  clause  including  in  the  preference  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish  war.  There  are  several  hundred 
thousands  of  thrse  veterans,  and  they  are  nearly  all  young 
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men,  so  that  the  consequences  which  will  result  from  this 
preference  are  certain  to  last  a  long  while.  New,  any  system 
which  sets  aside  the  man  who  has  proved  His  own  qualifica- 
tions to  be  best,  in  favor  of  the  man  who  has  shown  his  quali- 
fications to  be  inferior,  is  not  only  vicious  in  itself,  tending  to 
secure  inferior  men,  but  it  also  discourages  the  best  men  from 
applying  for  the  examination  at  all.  The  real  encouragement 
is  the  probability  of  obtaining  appointment.  Wherever  there 
is  a  preference  claimant  that  probability  is  lessened,  and  to 
that  extent  the  system  is  weakened. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  President  McKinley  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Veterans*  Preference  Bill,  when  it  was  pending 
before  Congress.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  and  to  the  reasons  why  it  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  service.  He  looked  at  the  bill  (which 
was  lying  on  the  table  before  him)  carefully  and  silently  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  answered:  *'I  am  afraid  that  is 
so.*'  A  few  days  afterwards  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  I 
have  no  knowledge  that  the  President  had  anything  to  do  with 
defeating  the  bill;  I  can  only  put  this  and  that  together. 

I  now  call  upon  the  patriotic  veterans  of  these  two  wars 
to  co-operate  with  us,  and  renounce  for  themselves  the  prefer- 
ence to  which  such  a  measure  would  entitle  them,  and  thereby 
to  earn  another  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  at  Memorial 

Hall,  Harvard. 


WHAT  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  is  not  new,  but  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often,  especially  before  the  young  men 
ot  America.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  it  is  the 
only  aim  of  civil  service  reform  to  provide  the  government  with 
a  more  efficient  class  of  public  servants.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  aims.  But  another  one,  and  a  higher  one,  is  gradually  to 
eliminate  from  our  political  life,  the  demoralizing  element  of 
patronage  and  spoil  which  appeals  merely  to  the  selfish  im- 
pulses of  human  nature,  and  thus  to  open  a  larger  and  freer 
field  again  to  the  higher  ambition  of  purely  patriotic  purpose. 

The  pest  of  politics  in  a  democracy  is  the  man  who  at- 
taches himself  to  a  political  party  merely  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  can  make  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  material  benefit.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  it  wrong  or  disgraceful  to  aspire  to 
public  office.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  right  and  laudable  when- 
ever the  aspirant  is  able  and  desirous  to  return  for  the  emolu- 
ment received  a  full  equivalent  in  service,  and  willing  to  stand 
upon  his  own  merit.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  every  on^ 
who  enters  the  service  in  any  other  way,  must  necessaiily  be 
or  become  a  drone  or  a  knave ;  fbr  I  know  that  many  of  them 
have  acted  upon  an  honorable  sense  of  responsibility  and  done 
good  work. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  bestowal  of  office  as  pat- 
rona^  or  party  spoil  is,  as  a  general  rule,  bestowal  of  office  by» 
political  or  personal  favor ;  that  this  favor  is  usually  earned, 
and  again  to  be  earned,  by  personal  or  party  service ;  that  the 
beneficiary  of  that  favor  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
favor  for  his  continuance  in  office ;  that  thus  his  allegiance  is 
divided  between  the  public  interest  and  his  powerful  patron ; 
and  that  this  relationship  is  apt  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  public  service  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the 
office  holder  as  a  citizen — ^for  he  who  depends  upon  arbitrary 
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favor  instead  of  standing  upon  hit  own  merit  is  no  longer  in 
the  true  sense  a  freeman. 

I  mean  to  say  further  that,  as  we  know  from  long  experi* 
ence,  under  the  patronage  or  spoils  system,  many  men  rise  to 
great  political  influence  and  power  without  distinguishing 
themselves  by  ability  or  character  or  public  usefulness — men 
who  simply  know  how  to  speculate  upon  other  people's  sel- 
fishness, who  are  only  skillful  in  organizing  a  personal  follow- 
ing among  those  who  want  to  be  fed  at  the  public  crib,  and  in 
building  up  a  party  machine  mainly  officered  by  placeholders 
and  composed  of  men  eager  to  become  such ;  and  who  thus 
become  commanders  of  bands  of  political  mercenaries  more  or 
less  ready  to  do  whatever  political  work  their  leaders  may  im- 
pose upon  them  without  much  or  any  regard  to  the  public 
mterest. 

I  mean  to  say  further  that  in  this  way  party  leadership  is 
apt  to  degenerate,  and  in  some  cases  has  actually  degenerated, 
from  leadership  of  opinion  into  mere  leadership  of  organiza- 
tion— that  is,  from  a  leadership  the  aim  of  which  is  to  com- 
mend to  the  popular  mind  certain  principles  and  policies  to 
the  end  of  having  them  made  effective  by  legislation  and  ex- 
ecutive action,  to  a  leadership  which  aims  mainly,  or  even 
exclusively,  at  party  victory  and  the  winning  of  the  spoil,  car- 
ing for  principles  and  policies  not  because  of  their  true  merits, 
but  principally  because  of  their  use  as  vote-catching  contri- 
vances. 

From  these  conditions  has  been  evolved  as  a  characteristic 
excrescence  the  party  boss  as  we  know  him.  The  party  boss 
in  his  highest  development  is  the  absolute  dictator  of  the  party 
organization  within  his  city  or  his  State,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  controls  the  distribution,  even  in  detail,  of  the  patronage, 
the  party  spoil.  He  disposes  of  the  party  funds  levied  by  as- 
sessments upon  office  holders,  or  upon  corporations  or  other 
*  business  interests  that  may  be  benefited  or  injured  by  party 
action.  He  awards  the  money  for  campaign  expenses  for 
candidates  for  office.  He  directs  the  subsidizing  of  the  needy 
element  of  the  party  press.  He  rules,  through  his  obedient 
henchmen,  the  party  caucuses  and  conventions.  He  dictates 
the  platforms  to  be  adopted  and  the  composition  of  the  party 
committees.  He  selects  the  persons  to  be  nominated  at 
candidates  for  office-^for  Congress,  for  the  Legislature,  for 
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Governor,  for  Mayor,  for  Judge,  and  to  on.  He  exacts  from 
them  implicit  subserviency  to  hit  behests.  In  short,  he  ab- 
sorbs in  himself  well-nigh  all  tho  functions  of  the  political 
party. 

I  speak  here  of  the  boss  in  his  highest  development.  This 
is  no  fancy  picture.  We  have  had  party  bosses,  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans,  who  answered  this  description  in  every 
touch.  You  may  find  them  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  other  States  the  development  has  not  been  so  complete.  It 
is  true,  the  bosses  were  sometimes  baffled  by  revolts  of  public 
sentiment,  and  occasionally  by  a  spirited  President,  who 
showed  them  his  teeth  in  repelling  their  dictatorial  demand 
for  the  absolute  control  of  the  federal  patronage,  or  by  some 
dutiful  governor,  who  had  a  sense  of  higher  obligation  and  a 
will  of  his  own. 

But  you  may  safely  take  it  that  wherever  a  party  machine 
exists,  mainly  held  together  by  what  has  picturesquely  been 
called  "  the  cohesive  power  ot  public  plunder  ",  it  will,  by  a 
natural  process,  tend  to  evolve  that  bossdom  I  have  de- 
scribed— here  a  little  more  rapidly,  there  a  little  more  slowly, 
as  local  conditions  may  be  more  or  less  favorable  to  it. 

Wherever  it  exists,  even  in  comparatively  small  beginnings, 
it  will  tend  to  grow  in  extent  and  rapacity  of  power ;  and  in 
the  same  measure,  as  it  grows,  it  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
bring  our  public  life  under  tho  control  of  the  political  huck- 
ster, to  degrade  our  politics  to  the  level  of  a  game  of  small 
intrigues  for  selfish  advantage  in  various  shapes,  and  to  excludo 
from  official  position  and  activity  that  high  minded  ambition 
which  would  serve  the  general  good  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  the  inspirations  of  an  enlightened  patriot- 
ism— I  say  it  will  tend  to  exclude  that  high-minded  ambition, 
unless  it  can  corrupt  and  subjugate  it  to  its  selfish  ends. 

Now  I  do  not  assert  that  the  element  of  patronage  and 
office-spoil  is  the  only  agency  that  has  fostered  the  ten- 
dency of  demoralizing  and  degrading  selfishness  in  our  politi- 
cal life.  But  every  attentive  observer  knows  that  the  spoils 
system  has  been  the  principal  and  most  effective  agency  in 
furnishing  that  evil  tendency  with  an  organized  and  well- 
drilled  force  ,of  spoils  politicians,  or  mercenaries — a  force 
always  standing  ready  for  action  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
with  untiring  energy  and  sleepless  perseverance,  whenever 
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anything  is  to  be  done  to  keep  our  political  life  down  to  the 
level  of  a  scramble  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  and  to  protect 
it  against  the  invasion  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  a  truly 
patriotic  citizenship. 

It  is  there  that  civil  service  reform  steps  in  to  do  its  most 
important  task.  I  am  certainly  not  sanguine  enough  to  pre- 
tend that  civil  service  reform  will  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  that  btset  our  political  life.  Nor  do  I  indulge  myself 
in  the  expectation  that  the  full  fruits  of  civil  service  refonn 
will  be  reaped  before  the  merit  system  covers  sdl  the  non- 
political  places  and  fully  supplants  the  spoils  system  in  the 
political  habits  of  the  country.  Until  then  there  will  be 
arduous  and  incessant  struggle.  But  surely,  with  every 
office  rescued  from  spoils-politics,  the  political  huckster 
will  have  so  much  less  of  merchandise  to  trade  in, 
the  boss  and  the  machine  will  have  so  much  less 
of  bribe  to  offer  with  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice brought  under  the  merit  system — which  makes  proved 
fitness  instead  of  political  favor  the  test  of  eligibility  for  office — 
the  public  plunder  which  holds  together  the  bands  of  politicul 
mercenaries  will  be  so  much  curtailed  and  the  field  for  the 
independent  and  legitimate  ambition  of  the  truly  meritorious 
will  be  so  much  enlarged.  And  with  every  advance  made 
by  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  the  favor  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country,  that  demoralizing  and  debasing  agency 
in  our  political  life  which  appeals  to,  and  stimulates,  mean 
selfishness,  and,  by  the  tyranny  of  organization,  seeks  to  sub- 
jugate conscience,  will  be  so  much  weakened,  and  the  men  of 
ability,  high  character,  a  fine  sense  of  honor  and  the  highest 
aspirations  of  true  patriotism  will  so  much  more  be  encour- 
aged to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  republic. 

And  this  is  the  feature  of  civil  service  reform  which  I 
would  commend  for  especially  earnest  consideration  to  our 
young  men.  They  must  look'forward  to  the  day  when  their 
duties  as  citizens  will  call  them  to  the  field  of  public  activity. 
It  must  be  their  desire,  as  it  certainly  is  their  interest,  that 
they  should  enter  that  field  under  conditions  encouraging  a 
pure  and  high-minded  devotion  to  the  public  good;  con- 
ditions permitting  them  to  rise  without  imposing  any  tax  upon 
theb  self-respect ;  conditions  giving  everybody  a  fair  chance 
to  rely  upon  his  ability,  character  and  usefulness  for  his  plact ; 
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conditions  under  which  they  may  be  servants  of  the  people 
and  at  the  same  time  true  freemen,  with  a  conscience  and 
principles  of  their  own,  and  with  the  true  pride  of  manhood 
intact ;  conditions  inviting  and  encouraging  the  fullest  devel- 
opment and  exertion  of  their  best  abilities  inspired  by  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  American  citizenship.  Such  conditions 
the  elimination  of  spoils  politics  from  our  pubHc  life  will 
powerfully  help  to  secure;  and  we  may  all  say,  therefore, 
that  civil  service  reform  is  prominently  the  cause  of  the  young 
American  who  hopes  to  serve  the  republic  with  honor  to 
himself  and  profit  to  the  country. 
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How  to  Specialize  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions Most  Effectively. 


BY   EVERETT   P.   WHEELER. 


IT  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Pen- 
dleton Bill.  During  this  time,  the  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tions of  the  country  have  devoted  a  large  part .  of  their 
attention  to  the  endeavor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  other  similar  acts  passed  in  different  States,  and  to 
prevent,  and  if  possible  to  punish  the  evasion  of  these  laws  by 
public  officials.  This  necessarily  has  frequently  put  us  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  ofRcials  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws. 

Again  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  been  altogether 
exempt  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  associations  to  get 
into  a  rut'  '*  Use  and  wont,''  as  Emerson  describes  the  con* 
servative  quality  of  human  nature,  seem  to  have  an  especial 
power  in  all  associated  effort,  whether  it  be  religious,  philan- 
thropic or  political. 

It  behooves  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  both  these  dangers.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  but  too  full  of  examples  of  the  failure  of  our  pre- 
decessors to  maintain  the  real  spirit  and  life  of  a  movement 
auspiciously  begun.  It  is  easy  for  man  to  relapse  into  the 
bondage  of  the  letter;  it  is  hard  to  keep  one's  head  erect  in 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

During  these  twenty  years,  certainly  much  has  been 
learned  as  to  the  best  way  of  conducting  civil  service  exami- 
nations. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  respects  they 
have  been  greatly  improved.  Yet,  if  I  may  be  allowed  lo 
refer  to  my  own  experience  of  nine  years  in  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City,  I  was  oflen  con- 
vinced that  the  exammations  did  not,  as  accurately  as  they 
ought,  test  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  offices  to  fill 
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which  the  examinations  were  conducted.  The  first  reason  of 
this  was  that  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention;  that  is 
to  say, — a  certain  attitude  of  antagonism  which  it  was  hard  to 
absolutely  prevent,  between  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  heads  of  department  on  the  other. 
They  had  many  things  to  ask  of  us  which  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  grant.  Some  concessions  which  we  thought  it  right 
to  make  were  criticised  by  the  unfailing  vigilance  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  any  pronounced  conscious  attitude  of 
antagonism,  but  I  could  readily  perceive  that  the  heads  of 
department  in  many  cases  did  not  look  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  an  efficient  means  of  providing  them  with  com- 
petent subordinates,  but  as  an  obstacle  that  had  been  erected 
by  the  well-meaning  zeal  of  reformers  to  prevent  that  exercise 
of  discretion  which  the  Chief  thought  to  be  his  due. 

One  very  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Mayor  Strong's  administration  in  1895.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  smaller  bureaux  came  to  us  one  day  and 
announced,  with  great  surprise,  that  he  found  that  all  the  posi- 
tions in  his  office  were  in  the  classified  service.  He  said  that 
this  prevented  him  from  removing  the  clerks  who  held  over 
from  the  previous  administration.  We  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  removing  any  of 
these  clerks  whom  he  found  to  be  incompetent  or  inefficient. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "that  won't  help  me  to  get  in  my  own 
friends.  I  have  promised  every  one  of  these  places  to  par- 
ticular persons.  Won't  you  consent  that  they  be  appointed 
without  examination  ?  Then  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
rules  applied  to  their  successors."  We  told  him  this  was 
impossible,  and  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  many 
constituents.  The  case  I  thus  refer  to  was  perhaps  the  most 
flagrant,  but  there  were  many  others.  This  feeling  that  I 
thus  mention,  prevented  the  heads  of  department  in  many 
instances  from  stating,  when  they  made  requisitions  for  candi- 
dates from  the  eligible  list, — the  qualifications  required  for  the 
particular  position  which  they  desired  to  fill,  and  even  when 
the  Chief  was  friendly  the  necessity  for  such  statement  was 
often  overlooked.  For  example,  Commissioner  Waring 
needed  a  clerk  who  was  to  be  employed  in  tabulating  and 
adding  together  great  columns  of  figures  running  into  the 
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millions.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a 
man  may  be  an  excellent  clerk,  and  yet  not  possess  this  par- 
ticular aptitude.  Two  or  three  men  that  we  sent  Mr.  Waring 
from  our  office,  and  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  eligible  list 
of  clerks,  proved  not  to  possess  this  particular  facility,  which 
was  the  one  thing  needful  in  that  paiticular  office.  As  soon 
as  he  told  us  this,  we  made  an  examination  to  test  that  quality, 
and  found  a  clerk  who  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Our  Com- 
mission, therefore,  made  it  a  point  to  impress  upon  the  heads 
of  department  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Com- 
mission a  full  statement  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  an 
office  if  they  would  have  it  filled  to  the  best  advantage.  Our 
experience  showed  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  on  the  one 
side  by  a  civil  service  examination  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  situation,  to  test  the  comparative  qual- 
ifications of  the  candidates.  On  the  other  hand  that  if  the 
requirements  for  the  position  were  not  fully  understood  by  the 
examiners,  it  might  easily  happen  that  a  round  peg  would  be 
certified  to  fill  a  square  hole.  We  were  therefore  always 
averse  to  making  examinations  very  general  in  their  character. 
We  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  divide  into  numerous  sections 
the  various  offices  in  the  City  Service,  and  our  examiners 
were  always  instructed  before  preparing  examination  papers, 
to  ascertain  exactly  the  duties  of  the  position,  to  provide  an 
eligible  list  for  which  the  examination  was  to  be  held. 

Again,  so  far  as  possible,  we  instructed  the  examiners,  and 
whenever  we  ourselves  were  called  upon  to  frame  examination 
papers,  we  endeavored  oiuselves  so'  to  frame  them  that  they 
would  deal  particularly  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  business 
of  the  office,  and  give  the  candidate  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing, as  accurately  as  possible,  how  intelligently  he  would 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  For  example :  Our  Com- 
mission had  been  in  office  for  several  years  before  we  under- 
took to  throw  open  to  competition,  the  position  of  civil  service 
examiner.  When  we  did  this,  we  required  the  candidates, 
among  other  things,  to  draw  up  schemes  of  competitive  exam- 
ination to  test  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  particular  offices, 
the  duties  of  which  were  specified.  We  found  the  results  of 
this  special  test  veiy  satisfactory,  and  never  regretted  that  the 
position  of  Examiner  had  beni  put  on  the  competitive 
schedule. 
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Another  instance  that  I  can  give  of  our  endeavor  to  spec- 
ialize civil  service  examinations,  and  of  the  way  in  which  we 
undertook  to  do  it,  is  this :  During,  I  think,  the  first  year  of 
Mayor  Grace's  administration,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
office  of  inspector  of  provisions  for  the  City  Hospitals  and 
penal  institutions.  A  very  urgent  appeal  was  made  to  us  to 
recommend  that  this  position  be  exempted  from  civil  service 
examination.  This  was  put  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impos- 
sible by  any  scholastic  examination  to  determine  the  fitness  or 
candidates  for  such  a  position.  Our  reply  was:  ''  We  will  not 
make  the  examination  scholastic."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  duty  of  this  particular  officer  was  to  see  that  the  bread 
and  beef  and  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  rice,  and  other  ar- 
ticles furnished  by  contractors  to  be  consumed  by  the  wards 
of  the  City  were  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  contract.  Ac- 
cordingly we  directed  our  examiners  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  different  qualities  of  these  articles.  These  were 
numbered,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  examination  consisted 
of  an  inspection  by  the  candidates  of  the  different  samples  so 
produced,  and  a  report  upon  the  quaHty  of  each,  comparing 
it,  of  course,  with  the  standard  of  the  contract.  The  result 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  roan  who  came  out  at  the  head 
of  the  list  had  been  in  the  general  grocery  business  all  his  life. 
He  had  been  passed  in  the  competition  of  business  by  more 
enterprising  houses ;  but  understood  thoroughly  the  business 
of  the  office  which  he  sought,  and  which  he  filled  with  abso- 
lute integrity  and  good  judgment  for  years.  He  had  no 
political  *'  pull."  If  the  place  had  been  exempt  from  examina- 
tion, he  never  would  have  been  appointed.  Yet  it  was  of  ihe 
greatest  importance  to  the  poor,  maimed,  halt  and  blind  that 
a  man  should  fill  the  important  office  of  inspector,  who  would 
see  that  the  just  requirements  of  the  law  and  of  the  contract 
should  be  fulfilled  for  their  benefit. 

Excellent  illustrations  of  the  specialization  of  examinations, 
the  importance  of  which  I  have  sought  to  enforce,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  examinations  for  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  for  architectural  draftsmen,  conducted  in  the  federal  ser- 
vice. A  ground  plan  is  given  to  the  candidate,  and  he  is 
required  to  draw  a  front  elevation  **  showing  outline  for  main 
features  of  tower,  roof  lines,  etc."  **  Show  as  much  of  cornice, 
windows,  sill  and  lintel  courses,  etc.,  as  will  illustrate  appli- 
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cant's  ability  in  designing."  Again  a  diagram  of  a  fire-prooi 
staircase  is  furnished  and  the  candidate  is  required  to  draw  a 
framing  plan.  A  plain  statement  of  such  schemes  of  examina- 
tion is  the  best  answer  to  the  critics  who  so  often  allege  that 
civil  service  examinations  are  not  practical. 

To  sum  up  then,  I  would  say  that  the  way  to  specialize 
civil  service  examinations  is  : 

I.  To  ascertain  accurately  and  fully  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  fill  which  the  examination  is  held. 

II.  As  far  as  possible  to  make  the  examination  a  specific 
test  of  the  particular  kind  of  work  that  the  candidate,  if  ap- 
pomted,  will  have  to  do. 

III.  Above  all  things,  to  avoid  getting  into  a  rut,  and 
thinking  that  because  a  particular  examination  was  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  a  particular  place  five  years  ago,  it  is  of  course 
the  best  that  can  now  be  devised  for  another  place. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  give  full  attention  to  those  require- 
ments entails  additional  labor  on  the  part  of  the  examiners. 
They  are  often  overworked  and  inadequately  paid.  Appro- 
priation committees  have  certainly  not  dealt  liberally  with  civil 
service  commissions.  But  I  am  convinced  from  experience 
that  if  we  firmly,  but  courteously  stand  for  our  right  under  the 
law,  and  refuse  to  put  unfit  work  upon  the  public,  even  though 
the  public  is  niggardly  in  providing  compensation,  we  shall  in 
the  end  justify  our  cause. 
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The  Standard  of  Merit  In  the  Higher 

Offices. 


BY  EDWARD  GARY. 


IN  the  first  message  of  President  Roosevelt  there  were  these 
significant  words :  '*  The  merit  system  is  simply  one 
method  of  securing  honest  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Government ;  and  in  the  long  run  the  sole  justification  of  any 
type  of  government  lies  in  its  proving  itself  both  honest  and 
efficient." 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for  a  score  of  years 
or  more  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system,  who 
have  seen  it  advance  slowly,  step  by  step,  with  here  a  gain  and 
there  a  loss,  who  have  striven  sometimes  against  stubborn  op- 
position, to  prevent  the  losses,  to  hold  {ht  gains,  and  always 
to  press  forward  where  and  when  we  might,  this  statement  of 
our  ideal  as  a  thing  which  must  be  taken  for  granted  is  a  mat- 
ter for  joy. 

In  the  same  message  there  were  other  words  equally  sig- 
nificant and  even  more  specific.     President  Roosevelt  said : 

It  if  important  to  have  this  system  obtain  at  home,  bat  it  is  even 
more  important  to  have  it  applied  rigidly  in  our  insular  possessions. 
Not  an  office  should  be  filled  m  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  with  any 
regard  to  the  man's  partisan  affiliations  or  services,  with  any  regard  to 
the  political,  social,  or  personal  influence  which  he  may  have  at  his  com- 
mand ;  in  short,  heed  should  be  paid  to  absolutely  nothing  save  the 
man's  own  character  and  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

The  administration  of  these  islands  should  be  as  wholly  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  partisan  politics  as  the  administration  of  the  army  and 
navy.  All  that  we  ask  from  the  public  servant  in  the  Philippines  or 
Porto  Rico  is  that  he  reflect  honor  on  his  country,  by  the  way  m  which 
he  makes  that  country's  rule  a  benefit  to  the  peoples  who  have  come  un- 
der it.  This  is  all  that  we  should  ask,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  con- 
tent with  less. 
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The  interest  of  these  utterances  lies,  not  in  their  relation 
to  the  Insular  Service,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  the 
President's  frank  definition  of  the  best  possible  administration 
and  his  description  of  the  means  to  attain  it.  He  applies  it  to 
the  Insular  Service,  because  he  feels  the  tremendous  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  the  Nation  to  secure  the  best  administration 
there.  But  hardly  any  one  would  deny,  and  he  least  of  all, 
that  the  definition  is  good  and  the  means  logical  and  practical 
in  all  public  service.  It  is,  of  course,  peculiarly  our  duty  to 
see  that  the  peoples  for  whom  we  have  undertaken  to  provide 
government,  largely  without  their  assent  or  against  their  will, 
have  the  best  possible  service.  The  same  kind  of  service 
would  clearly  be  just  as  good  for  us,  and  the  methods  pro- 
posed to  get  it  would,  should  we  apply  them,  be  as  adequate 
on  one  side  of  the  globe  as  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  movement  sustained  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  and  was  so  declared  at  the  very 
start,  to  attain  this  kind  of  service  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades.  Admit- 
ting, as  all  sensible  men  must,  that  the  officers  vested  with  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  government  must  agree 
in  their  views  of  that  policy  with  the  party  entrusted  by  the 
voters  with  its  application,  it  has  been  our  belief  that  all  other 
officers  and  employees  should  be  chosen,  promoted,  retained 
or  changed,  with  "  heed  to  absolutely  nothing  but  the  man's 
own  character  and  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the  service.*' 
The  civil  service  law  and  the  rules  adopted  have  for  their 
avowed  purpose  the  institution  of  searching  and  practical 
tests,  including  probation  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of 
"  character  and  capacity."  They  are  good  only  so  far  as  they 
effect  this  purpose.  Where  they  fall  short  or  err,  they  should 
be  changed.  But  the  purpose  is  vital.  It  cannot  be  hidden, 
or  evaded,  or  lost  from  sight  without  betraying  the  life  princi- 
ple of  the  whole  system.  When  the  purpose  shall  have  been 
attained  in  its  completeness,  we  shall  have  a  type  of  govern- 
ment which,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  justifies  itself  by 
being  *'  honest  and  efficient." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  part 
of  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  made  up  of  some 
thousands  of  ofifices,  filled  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  which  the  particular  methods  of  the  civil  ser- 
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vice  rules  may  be  applied  only  indirectly  or  not  at  all.  Any 
system  regulating  appointments  to  these  offices,  fixing  a  stand- 
ard of  fitness  for  them,  and  determining  tests  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  standard,  would  obviously  require  the  approval  and 
cooperation  of  the  President  and  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
who  are  the  Constitutional  sources  of  appointment.  Of  the 
two  parties  to  the  joint  process  of  selection  under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Senate  and  the  President,  the  President  is,  logi- 
cally, and  in  practice  possessed  of  the  larger  share  of  authority. 
It  falls  to  him  to  propose  the  names.  His  responsibility  is 
greater  and  more  distinct  than  that  of  any  one  Senator,  and 
more  tangible  and  effectual  than  that  of  the  Senate  as  a  body. 
Still  the  process  is  a  joint  one,  and  nothing  that  he  can  do  is 
finally  adequate  unless  he  can  secure  the  assent  of  the  Senate. 
The  situation  is  always  a  delicate  and  *  sometimes  a  difficult 
one,  and  the  annals  of  our  politics  are  full  of  the  more  or  less 
serious  embarrassments  suffered  in  consequence  of  it  by  indi- 
vidual Presidents  and  by  the  country.  Trying  as  it  is,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  will  be  changed  in  our  time  through 
any  change  of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
note  the  particular  treatment  of  the  situation  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  in  some  significant  instances  adopted,  and 
which  it  is  generally  understood  that  he  intends  to  pursue  in 
the  future.  He  has  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  in  ap- 
pointments rtqftiring  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  outside  of  the 
army,  the  navy  and  the  insular  service,  he  will  nominate  men 
from  his  own  party,  proposed  or  accepted  by  the  Senators  im- 
mediately interested,  with  this  condition  precedent, — that  they 
shall  be  men  whom  he  considers  fitted  for  the  appointment. 
There  have  been  several  instances,  notably  in  the  Southern 
States,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  in  detail,  that 
bring  out  with  sufficient  clearness  the  nature  and  effect  of  this 
policy.  It  cannot  be  called  strictly  novel.  In  theory  each 
President  is  supposed  to  be  satisfied  that  his  nominees  are  fitted 
for  the  places  to  which  they  are  named.  But  we  all  know  to 
what  sort  of  appointments  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Senators  and 
the  President  have  in  many  cases  led,  and  the  body  of  con- 
ventions and  mutual  titillations  within  the  Senate  which  has 
greatly  influenced,  if  it  has  not  controlled,  the  selections.  The 
novelty  of  the  policy  lies  in  its  distinct  formulation  and  an- 
nouncement and  in  the  results  that  have  in  several  instances 
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thus  far  flowed  from  it.    The  latter  have  been,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, conspicuously  satisfactory. 

Clearly  the  value  of  the  policy  will,  in  the  long  ;un,  to  use 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  favorite  phrases,  depend  on  the  firm- 
ness, sagacity  and  tact  with  which  it  is  applied.     It  may  lead 
to  rupture  with  powerful  political  leaders,  and  in  that  case, 
the  President's  success — one  might  without  exaggeration  say 
his  safety — will  He  in  his  being  not  only  right  but  obviously 
and  convincingly  right.     He  would  make  nothing  by  a  con- 
test with  political  leaders  if  he  could  not  secure  the  support  of 
a  strong  and  well-informed  public  opinion,  especially  in  the 
region  where  the  ofiice,  the  nominee  and  the  Senator  in  ques- 
tion were  best  known.     If  his  own  standard  of  selection  is 
clear  and  well-defined  and  sufficiently  high,  and   the  Senators 
willingly,  or  reluctantly,  conform  to  it,  the  effect  on  party 
politics  may  be  considerable.     If  fitness  is  to  be  the  condition 
precedent,  there  will  already  be  a  "  pass  "  examination  to  go 
through,  and  as  the  greater  the  fitness  the  better  the  chance, 
a  sort  of  competition  is  likely  to  follow.    The  effect  on  the 
officers  appointed  and  on  their  administration  of  their  offices 
will  tend  to  be  for  good.     One  of  the  President's  Democratic 
appointees,  taken   in   default  of  a  suitable   Republican,  was 
promptly  besought  by  the  party  managers  in  his  district  to 
distribute  the  places  under  him  "  for  the  good  of  the  party." 
His  only  possible  reponse  was  that  he  must  follow  the  prin- 
ciple acted  on  by  the  President  in   his  own  appointment. 
Anything  else  would  have  been  treachery.     That  is  the  influ- 
ence which  it  is  certain  the  policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  firmly 
and  intelligently  applied,  must  exert.     Men  selected  under  it 
will  have  far  less  temptation  to  use  their  **  patronage "  for 
selfish  partisan  ends;  they  will  tend  to  acquire  that  just  view 
of  the  spoils  system  which  the  President  expresses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Insular  Service,  and  to  share  the  distrust  and 
contempt  for  it  which  he  so  candidly  avows. 

The  sole  force  on  which  we  may  rely  to  bring  about  com- 
plete fidelity  to  the  principle  we  believe  to  be  the  sound  one 
is  public  opinion.  The  influence  on  that  force  of  the  facts 
described  may  be  very  great.  We  have  from  the  President 
a  distinct  and  comprehensive  definition  of  good  administra- 
tion as  required  in  the  Insular  Possessions,  and  it  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  merit  system  pure  and  simple.     We  have  his 
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express  resolution  to  apply  that  system  uncompromisingly  to 
those  possessions  and  to  the  army  and  navy.  We  have  in 
addition  his  purpose  to  fix  a  standard  of  fitness  to  which  all 
political  selections  must  conform  and  his  enforcement  of  that 
standard  in  important  cases  by  appointments  from  the  oppo- 
sition. And  back  of  the  ideal  of  **  honest  and  efficient "  gov- 
ernment thus  professed  and  pursued  we  have  that  personality 
of  his  which,  however  we  may  individually  judge  it,  has 
proved  itself  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and  impressive  in  our 
recent  political  history.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  this  League  since  its  formation  are  too  old  and 
too  experienced  to  look  for  the  immediate  achievement  of  our 
ideal  or  even  for  unbroken  advance  toward  it.  We  are  all 
the  more  rejoiced  that  there  is  substantial  ground  for  reason- 
able cheer. 


MM 
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Consular  Service  Reform. 


REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  R.  CORWINE,  OF   THE   MERCH\ap'^   ASSOCIATION 

OF   NEW   YORK. 


THE  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  Consular  service  has  been 
before  the  public  for  a  long  time.  It  has  received  care- 
ful consideration  by  numerous  government  officials  of  high 
standing,  has  been  studied  by  the  Civil  Service  Ass'bciations, 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  leading  commercial  organizations 
in  the  country,  has  been  supported  by  the  newspapers  whose 
editors  have  co-operated  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  government 
service,  has  been  discussed  in  Congressional  Coraq^ttees,  and 
yet  the  desired  result  has  not  been  attained.  Certainly,  the 
cause  ought  to  succeed.  No  one  who  is  not  under  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  vicious  theory,  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,  can  give  even  the  most  casual  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject without  becoming  convinced  that  the  movement  is  a 
proper  one,  while  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  realize  upon 
what  a  wrong  basis  the  service  rests,  cannot  fail  to  give  their 
heartiest  support  to  its  reform.  If  the  foundation  for  a  house 
is  insecurely  constructed,  the  whole  building  becomes  insecure 
thereby.  The  fault  with  our  present  consular  system  is  that 
the  foundation  is  wrongly-laid.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system, 
rather  than  of  the  men  who  serve  under  it.  That  is  wrong, 
and  we  ought  not  to  rest  until  we  have  entirely  remodelled 
it.  Given  a  good  system,  and  better  results  can  be  easily 
attained,  but- until  the  system  itself  is  changed,  the  resuhs  are 
certain  to  average  up  bad.  The  Government  officials  in 
Washington,  who  in  times  past,  have  tried  to  improve  the  ser- 
vice, started  at  the  wrong  end,  and  their  efforts  were,  there- 
fore, doomed  to  failure.  The  axe  must  be  put  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Let  us  wield  that  axe,  striking  a  combined  blow, 
and  the  root  will  yield.  A  wedge  has  been  thrust  into  it. 
Let  us  drive  it  clear  through. 
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The  Consular  service  of  this  country  was  first  established 
by  Acts  of  Congress  adopted  in  1789  and  1790,  or  over  a 
century  ago. 

Possibly^  under  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  the 
laws  were  enacted,  the  method  of  appointment  prescribed 
served  the  purposes  of  the  nation  sufficiently  well. 

The  population  in  1790  was  only  3,924,214,  or  less  than 
the  combined  population  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Our 
total  exports  in  1791  amounted  to  $19,012,041,  and  our  im- 
ports to  $29,200,000,  making  the  total  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade  $48,212,041. 

Our  business  relations,  therefore,  were  conducted  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  with  few  ports,  and  it  was  easy  to 
keep  track  of  our  consuls  and  their  doings,  while  the  executive 
in  whom  the  appointing  power  was  vested  could  make  his 
selections  probably  under  far  less  pressure  than  existed  there- 
after, and  cfdsts  now. 

Conditions,  however,  have  changed  very  materially. 
What  seemed  to  be,  and  perhaps  was,  a  proper  method  of 
arranging  for  our  consuls  at  that  time,  became,  as  the  country 
grew  in  importance,  and  through  the  pressure  upon  the  Presi- 
d^t  by  office-seekers,  an  evil  which  grew  steadily  worse. 

Several  times  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  consuls, 
through  personal  efforts,  obtained  special  legislation  concern- 
ing their  pay,  but  there  was  no  change  of  any  importance  in 
the  consular  law  until  1856.  During  that  year,  an  act  was 
passed,  which  very  elaborately  and  with  a  great  degree  of 
particularity,  s«t  forth  tht  pay  of  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice- 
consuls  and  commercial  jigents,  and  went  very  fully  into  de- 
tails concerning  the  duties  of  each  of  these  officers.  The  scale 
of  pay  provided  for  in  that  act,  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
scale  in  force  to-day.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  act  made 
no  change  in  the  method  by  which  consuls  were  appointed. 
That  remained  the  same. 

At  the  time  that  this  new  bill  was  enacted,  or  in  1856,  the 
population  of  the  cCruntry  was  31,443933  x.  Exports  amounted 
to  $281,219,423,  and  the  imports  to  $310,432,310,  the  total  of 
our  foreign  trade  being  $S9i>65i,733, 

This  was  a  great  jump  in  volume  of  business  from  1791. 
Meanwhile,  new  states  had  been  taken  in,  and  the  political 
interest  which  had  been  confined  to  the  original  states,  had 
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grown  extensively.  The  theory  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils  had  spread  until  both  parties  were  so  impregnated  with 
it,  that  after  each  campaign  there  was  a  scramble  for  office. 
Thousands  of  men,  anxious  to  serve  the  country  for  a  salary, 
for  which  they  could  do  a  minimum  amount  of  work,  brought 
pressure  to  bear  for  appointment,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  lose 
sight  of  the  consular  offices. 

The  question  of  fitness  scarcely  entered  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  application  for  appointment  as  consul.  It  was  a 
question  of ''  pull,"  pure  and  simple.  It  oftentimes  mattered 
not  how  low  down  in  the  scale  of  life  a  man  might  be,  pro- 
vided he  had  a  ''  pull  "  sufficiently  strong  with  the  senators 
from  his  state  or  the  member  of  Congress  trom  his  district. 

It  was  too  often  the  case  that  the  appointments  were 
allowed  to  go  to  men  simply  and  solely  as  a  reward  for  polit- 
ical services.  They  were  frequently  a  reward  for  the  dirtiest 
kind  of  political  work — work  which  landed  the  principal  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  the  bene- 
ficiary felt  in  duty  bound  to  repay.  Sometimes,  it  was  an 
easy  way  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  political  follower. 

It  was  a  rare  thing  when  the  man  appointed  to  a  foreign 
port  could  speak  the  language  of  the  nation  to  which  he  was 
accredited.  In  fact,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that  he 
was  frequently  deficient  in  English. 

Yet,  for  years,  men  manifestly  incompetent  were  sent  all 
over  the  world,  officially  to  represent  this  great  government, 
and  were  unfortunately  regarded  by  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  official  life  of  the  United 
States.  At  home  here,  it  really  seemed  as  though  any  kind  of 
a  man  was  good  enough  to  send  as  consul  to  a  foreign  port. 

The  system  has  become  fixed.  The  men  who  had  the 
appointing  power  were  not  willing  to  brave  the  anger  of  those 
upon  whose  recommendations  the  appointments  were  made, 
and  so  this  custom  went  on  from  administration  to  admin- 
istration. 

In  1884,  when  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  Secretary  of  State, 
he  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  of  Consular 
service,  which  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Arthur.  In  this  report,  the  commercial  conditions 
were  fully  set  forth,  and  an  enlargement  and  perfection  of  the 
Consular  service  asked  for. 
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In  1864,  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow  wrote  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment from  Paris.     Mr.  Bigelow  then  said : 

"  (i)  That  we  are  obliged  to  select  for  consular  posts  men  without 
the  proper  training  and  qualifications. 

* '  (2)  We  are  obliged  to  select  men  who  have  no  intention  of  making 
a  career  in  the  consular  service.  Consequently  they  have  no  great  in- 
ducement to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  a  post  which  they  can  hope 
to  hold  only  for  a  brief  term  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  little  or 
no  use  to  them  in  any  other  profession. 

*  *  (3)  The  fact  that  our  consuls  are  so  transitory  deprives  them  of 
their  proper  influence  in  the  consular  body,  as  well  as  in  most  political 
and  social  circles,  where  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  circulate. 

"  (4)  Such  frequent  changes  prevent  anything  like  uniformity  or 
regularity  in  the  conduct  of  consular  business,  which  results  in  a  serious 
prejudice  to  commerce  and  a  grave  inconvenience  to  the  Department. 

*'  (5)  With  each  change  of  Administration  the  Government  is  ex- 
posed to  lose  the  benefit  of  whatever  knowledge  and  influence  its  agents 
have  acquired  during  their  terms  of  service,  and  thus  most  of  the  time  is 
served  by  raw  and,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  incompetent 
officers. 

**  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  tenure  of  the 
consular  office  is  dependent  upon  the  permanence  of  the  home  Adminis- 
tration. Nor  can  the  practice  be  defended  by  any  consideration  what- 
ever which  looks  to  its  usefulness  and  efficiency." 

In  1889,  the  Hon.  Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  then  United  States 
Minister  to  Brazil,  in  an  anicle  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  said  of  our  Consular  service  : 

"  The  method  by  which  the  men  are  chosen  for  the  positions  neces- 
sarily brings  forth  poor  candidates,  while  the  short  tenure  of  office, 
which  is  generally  limited  to  the  Presidential  term,  almost  certainly  so  if 
a  change  of  parties  takes  place,  and  the  meagre  salaries  paid — in  some 
posts  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life  in  a  respectable  manner— deters 
competent  men  from  entering  the  service.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  promotion  for  efiicient  service  ;  that  a  consul  can 
not  hope  for  a  change  of  climate  from  a  trying  to  a  more  healthful  and 
genial  one  after  a  given  period  of  service,  and  that  there  is  always  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  United  States  broken  down  in  health,  un- 
fitted to  resume  private  business,  and  without  prospect  of  further  em- 
ployment at  the  hands  of  the  Government." 

Even  a  gentleman  from  far-away  China,  a  Minister  from 
that  country  to  this,  has  criticised  our  Consular  service. 
Referring  to  this  service,  in  an  address  before  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  said : 
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'  *  Most  European  governments  send  young  men  to  the  East  to  learn 
the  language  and  study  the  customs  of  the  country.  After  a  residence 
of  two  or  three  years,  when  they  have  proved  themselves  proficient,  after 
passing  a  strict  examination,  they  are  then  placed  in  responsible  posi- 
tions as  student  interpreters,  consular  assistants,  etc.  Merit  is  awarded 
by  promotion.  Thus  those  governments  have  competent  men  specially 
fitted  for  service  in  the  Orient.  It  might  not  be  unwise  for  your  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  a  similar  system." 

In  1897,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rockhill,  in  an  article 
published  in  The  Forum,  analyzing  the  evils  of  our  Consular 
service,  summed  up  those  evils  as  follows : 

"  (i)  Imperfect  mode  of  selection  of  consular  officers. 

**  (2)  No  permanency  of  tenure. 

"  (3)  Inadequate  compensation,  resulting  in  (a)  the  exaction  of  ex- 
cessive fees,  and  {b)  the  creation  of  consular  agencies  to  increase 
salaries. 

*  *  (4)  Excessive  number  of  fee  consulates  and  commercial  agencies. 

"  (5)  Imperfect  enforcement  of  regulations,  especially  as  regards 
amounts  of  fees  and  their  collection." 

But  why  go  on  and  add  to  these  comments  ?  The  condi- 
tions were  self-evident  to  anyone  who  cared  to  study  them. 

In  1895,  Secretary  of  State  Olney,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Cleveland,  made  an  effort  to  improve  the  service.  Based  upon 
this  letter,  an  executive  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  better  the  conditions.  This  order, 
however,  soon  lapsed  into  a  state  of  '*  innocuous  desuetude," 
and  no  permanent  benefit  resulted. 

Since  the  consular  bill  in  1856  was  passed  this  country  has 
grown  enormously  in  population,  in  foreign  commerce,  and  in 
prestige,  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1900  being 

75»69S»397- 

In  that  year,  our  exports  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 

ot  $1,394,483,082,  while  our  imports  footed  up  to  $849,941,- 

184,  making  a  total  of  our  foreign  commerce  of  $2,244,- 

424,266. 

I  think  we  are  all  thankful  to  President  Roosevelt  for  the 

manner  in  which  he  has  taken  this  subject  up  in  his  recent 

message  to  Congress.     Probably  most  of  you  have  read  what 

he  has  said  on  this  subject,  but,  even  if  you  have,  it  seems  to 

me  his  language  is  worth  repeating : 

' '  The  Consular  service  is  now  organized  under  the  provisions  of  a 
law  passed  in  1856,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  existing  conditions. 
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The  interest  shown  by  so  many  commercial  bodies  throughout  the 
country  in  the  reorganization  of  the  service  is  heartily  commended  to 
your  attention.  Several  bills  providing  for  a  new  consular  service  have, 
in  recent  years,  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  They  are  based  upon 
a  just  principle,  that  appointments  should  be  made  only  after  a  practical 
test  of  the  applicant's  fitness,  that  promotions  should  be  governed  by 
trustworthiness,  adaptability,  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
that  the  tenure  of  office  should  be  unaffected  by  partisan  considerations. 
"  The  guardianship  and  fostering  of  our  rapidly  expanding  foreign 
commerce,  the  protection  of  American  citizens  resorting  to  foreign 
countries  in  lawful  pursuit  of  their  affairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  abroad,  combine  to  make  it  essential  that  our  con- 
suls abroad  be  men  of  character,  knowledge  and  enterprise.  It  is  true 
that  the  service  is  now.  in  the  main,  efficient,  but  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence cannot  be  permanently  maintained  until  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  bills  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject  are  enacted 
Into  law." 

The  language  used  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  practical  recommendation  in  favor  of.  the  bill 
now  pending,  give  us  hope  that  the  hard  work  that  has  been 
done  by  all  interested  will  at  last  produce  results,  so  that  this 
service  may  be  put  upon  the  high  plane  that  it  ought  to 
occupy,  and  be  no  longer  a  cause  for  humiliation  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  but  something  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

1  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  consuls  are  lax  in  their  duty,  or  are  bad  men.  That 
would  not  be  true.  Many  men  of  high  attainments — clean- 
cut,  splendid  men — have  received  appointments,  and  have 
done  their  duty  with  credit  to  the  nation  they  represented, 
adding  to  our  prestige  abroad,  and  with  credit  to  themselves. 
These  stand  as  shining  examples  of  which  we  are  all  proud, 
but  not  because  the  system  under  which  they  have  received 
their  appointments  has  brought  forth  their  best  efforts,  but 
simply  through  the  character  of  the  individuals  themselves. 


REMARKS  OF  HARRY  A.    GARFIELD,   OF  THE    CLEVELAND    CHAMBER  OF 

COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Cor  wine  has  set  forth  very  clearly  and  most  interest- 
ingly the  history  of  the  Consular  Service  in  this  country,  and 
I  think  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  having  been 
made  known  and  the  history  of  the  case  laid  before  you  it 
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would  be  appropriate  that  a  remedy  be  discussed,  and  inai- 
much  as  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  associated  during  the 
last  four  years  with  the  movement  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  service,  that  I  explain  to  you  a  little  in  detail  the  bills 
now  pending  before  Congress  and  the  reasons  for  some  of  the 
provisions,  especially  some  of  the  provisions  which  differ  in 
character  from  the  provisions  characterizing  the  civil  service 
law. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  feat* 
ures  of  the  Consular  Service  which  make  it  differ  in  character 
from  the  civil  service  at  home.  If  one  is  traveling  abroad 
and  desires  information,  or  has  lost  his  wallet,  we  know  he 
can  appeal  to  our  Consul,  and  may  hope  to  succeed  in  recov- 
ering the  wallet  or  getting  the  information.  But  perhaps  we 
are  not  all  of  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Consul  is  called 
upon  to  perform  certain  duties  important  to  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  this  country.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  which  the  Consul  must  perform  is  that  of  certi- 
fying invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  this  country,  so  that  the 
merchant  here  may  be  sure  he  is  receiving  that  for  which  he 
is  paying,  and  against  which  bills  of  exchange  have  been 
drawn.  You  can  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  that 
duty.  There  is  also  the  increasingly  important  duty  laid  on 
our  Consuls  of  seeing  to  it  that  paupers  and  criminals,  or 
persons  afflicted  with  disease,  should  not  be  brought  to  this 
country,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  that  that  duty  may  be 
enlarged  as  the  years  go  by,  and  that  although  our  doors  are 
open  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  they  may  not  be  open  to 
that  kind  of  influence  which  has  recently  terminated  so 
fatally  and  lamentably  to  this  country,  and  that  we  may  be 
protected  from  those  miserable  wretches  who  have  no  other 
influence  on  the  world  than  the  injurious  one  of  disseminating 
false  doctrines.  Then  again,  in  certain  of  the  jurisdictions, 
as  in  the  far  East,  there  is  what  is  called  extra  territorial  duty 
to  be  performed ;  as,  for  example,  in  China  our  Consuls  must 
exercise  judicial  functions — they  may  be  even  called  upon  to 
enforce  the  death  penalty.  Therefore  it  is  easily  to  be  seen 
that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  Consuls  sent  to 
the  far  East,  who  must  exercise  these  extraordinary  powers, 
and  those  sent  to  European  ports,  where  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  laws  are  so  akin  to   our  own  that  the  exercise 
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of  extraordinary  powers  is  not  necessary.  Then,  too, 
Consuls  are  sent  so  far  away  from  the  centre  that  there 
is  little  opportunity  to  check  up  the  administration  of  the 
offices.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  recognize 
the  distinction,  and  ascertain  whether  there  should  not  be  a 
corresponding  difference  between  the  rules  governing  the 
Consul,  from  those  governing  an  official  constantly  under  the 
attention  and  supervision  of  his  superior  officer  at  home. 

Mr.  Corwine  has,  by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Rockhill,  ol 
long  experience  in  the  service,  called  your  attention  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  consular  system.  Summarized  in  a  some- 
what different  way,  there  are  three  great  desiderata  in  the  re- 
form of  the  consular  service.  First,  the  appointment  of  com- 
petent men.  Second,  their  retention  in  the  service  and  pro- 
motion for  merit.  Third,  their  classification  by  grades  and 
not  by  places.  These  three  points  are  observed  in  the  Lodge 
bill  just  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  differences 
between  the  two  bills  now  pending  before  Congress.  The 
Lodge  bill  is  the  bill  prepared  originally  by  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  country, 
acting  through  a  central  committee.  It  therefore  bears  the 
imprint  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  our  export- 
ers and  importers.  It  has  been  submitted  to  officers  of  the 
State  Department,  unofficially,  of  course,  and  has  had  the 
benefit  of  their  criticism.  The  Adams  bill,  pending  in  the 
House,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  gentleman  experienced  in  the  service,  and  now  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  The  Adams  bill 
provides  for  reorganization  of  the  service  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission,  the  Commission  to  be  made  up  of 
two  Senators,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  State  Department  official,  this  Commision  co- 
operating with,  or,  to  use  the  wording  of  the  bill,  "  to  assist " 
the  President  in  reorganizing  the  service.  The  remainder  of 
the  bill  lays  down  certain  general  rules,  which  must  govern 
the  President  or  the  Commission.  Of  these  rules  the  most 
important  governs  admission  to  the  service,  and  provides  that 
no  one  maybe  admitted  who  is  not  first  examined  by  a  Board 
of  Examiners  made  up  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
and  two  officials  of  the  State  Departmenti  and  then  provides 
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that  the  applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  service  in  the  order 
of  their  passage  of  the  examination.  With  regard  to  this  ex- 
amining Board,  the  Lodge  bill  and  the  Adams  bill  are  in 
substantial  accord.  In  certain  other  particulars  the  bills, 
while  perhaps  not  out  of  accord,  do  not  cover  the  same 
ground,  because  the  Adams  bill,  being  framed  on  the  theory 
that  the  Commission  is  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  law, 
fails  to  mention  certain  matters  which  are  conceived  by  the 
commercial  organizations  of  the  country  to  be  of  very  great 
importance.  For  instance,  the  distinction  between  the  Euro- 
pean service  and  the  Oriental  service,  to  which  I  have  already 
called  your  attention.  The  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate — 
the  Lodge  bill — provides  that  when  the  examining  committee 
shall  examine  applicants  for  service  in  the  Orient  they  shall 
be  examined  not  only  in  the  subjects  provided  for  the  ordi- 
nary service — the  European  service — but  applicants  must  also 
be  examined  in  the  rudiments  of  the  common  law,  in  those 
subjects  which  will  especially  test  their  qualification  for  the 
actual  duties  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pertbrm*  The  Lodge 
bill  also  provides,  as  the  Adams  bill  does  not — although,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  for  the  Commission  appointed  under 
the  Adams  bill  to  make  such  a  provision — for  a  Board  of 
Inspectors.  Some  of  you,  here  in  Boston,  will  recall  that 
something  over  a  year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  very  pleas- 
ant meeting,  you  heard  from  Mr.  Washburn — formerly  of  the 
service,  and  then  district  attorney  or  assistant  district  attor- 
ney for  this  district — who  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  an  inspection  bureau.  As  he  said,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Consuls  are  out  of  immediate  touch  with  the 
Department  at  home,  there  should  be  a  corps  of  inspectors 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  whose  especial  duty  it  is 
to  visit  the  various  consulates  and  report  to  the  State  De- 
partment; in  other  words,  there  should  be  a  board  of  travel- 
ing auditors,  who  shall  audit  duties  rather  than  accounts. 
With  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  examining  board , 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  consular  bill  that  I  desire  to  call 
to  your  attention,  because  of  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law.  Under  the  civil  serv- 
ice law,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  three  names  are  certified 
by  the  Commission,  and  from  the  three  names  so  certified 
the  appointment  is  made.    In  the  Lodge  bill  a  provision  is 
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incorporated  that  the  names  certified  shall  be  five  in  number. 
It  seems  important  to  those  practically  informed  about  the 
service,  that  the  number  should  be  thus  enlarged,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  either  defend  or  advocate  it,  because  I  do  not 
pretend  to  that  kind  of  expert  knowledge  which  would  en- 
title me  to  have  an  opinion,  but  the  State  Department  offi- 
cials, and  such  men  as  General  Foster  and  ex-Secretary  of 
State  Day  say  that  the  number  should  be  five  rather  than 
three.  It  gives  a  little  more  elasticity  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointment, an  elasticity  which  is  thought  to  be  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  another  im- 
portant particular  in  which  the  bill  differs  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice law.  I  may  speak  ignorantly  concerning  the  civil  seivice 
law,  but  I  understand  there  is  a  difference.  When  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  a  person  to  the  consular  service  the  appointee 
takes  office  for  twelve  months.  During  that  year,  at  any 
time,  the  President  may,  without  giving  any  rea.sons  for  so 
doing,  dismiss  the  person  from  the  service.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  one  year,  the  man  not  having  been  dismissed,  he  be- 
comes a  permanent  officer  of  the  service,  and  can  only  be 
dismissed  upon  cause  shown,  and  an  opportunity  given  for 
defense  against  charges.  The  Consular  Service  bill — the 
Lodge  bill — if  it  is  passed,  will  place  the  consular  service 
upon  substantially  the  same  basis  with  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary offices  of  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  just  as  no  colonel 
is  appointed  colonel  to  a  particular  place,  so  no  consul  will 
be  appointed  consul  to  a  particular  place.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  there  will  be  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice 
consuls  and  deputy  consuls  and  commercial  agents.  Consu- 
lar agents  will  be  done  away  with.  I  need  not  take  time  to 
explain  the  technical  difference  between  the  two  last  named 
officers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  these  grades  will  fully  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  that  any  man  in  a  given 
grade  may,  by  order  of  the  President,  be  changed  from  one 
post  to  another,  as  the  requirements  of  the  service  dictate. 
At  the  present  time,  should  war  break  out  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try— let  us  suppose  that  some  one  of  the  South  American 
countries  is  at  war  with  Great  Britain — it  might  be  of  the  very 
first  importance  to  us,  that  an  official  should  represent  the 
United  States  at  a  small  port  in  one  of  the  belligerents,  of  a 
rank  considerably  higher  than  the  rank  to  which  that  port  is 
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entitled.  The  Lodge  bill  provides  for  such  an  exigency.  It 
gives  the  President  the  right  to  send  a  consul  general,  if  he 
pleases,  to  that  port  for  the  time  being.  The  consul  gener- 
al's salary  is  not  changed,  but  the  President  may  move  his 
officials  around  precisely  as  the  army  or  navy  may  be  moved 
around  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Now  but  one  word  in  closing.  At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  the  Lodge  bill  was  reported  from  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  ol  the  Senate,  but  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  reported  it  was  worse  than  nothing.  It  was  worse  than 
nothing  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  had  been  changed  in 
this  important  particular.  The  examining  board,  instead  of 
being  composed  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  two 
other  representatives  appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
State  Department,  thus  leaving  the  control  of  the  examina- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  was  to 
be  composed  of  three  officials  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Civil  Service  Commission  being  omitted  entirely. 
Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  this  provision  were  incorporated, 
the  law  might  better  not  be  placed  upon  the  statute  books, 
because  a  President  out  of  sympathy  with  civil  service  reform, 
would  appoint  men  necessarily  in  accord  with  his  own  views 
as  the  board  of  examiners,  and  we  would  have  no  different 
situation  from  that  now  presented  under  the  executive  order 
put  in  force  by  President  Cleveland  in  1895.  That  executive 
order  is  still  on  the  books.  Under  it  the  President  may  re- 
quire the  examination  of  all  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  practically  fallen  into  dis- 
use, as  Mr.  Corwine  said.  When  at  the  present  time  a  man 
is  appointed  to  the  service  he  is  officially  examined,  and  so 
far  as  has  been  observed,  only  those  are  thrown  out  whom  it 
will  please  the  President  to  be  rid  of.  The  bill  that  has  now 
been  introduced  reinstates  the  section  as  originally  written, 
and  makes  certain  other  amendments,  especially  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  inspection  of  the  service.  Formerly  we 
had  hope,  but  now  we  can  believe  that  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  ot  a  bill  for  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  consular  service.  If  the  belief  is  well 
founded,  and  the  Lodge  bill  becomes  a  law,  then  substanti- 
ally the  entire  executive  department  of  the  government  will 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  reach  of  spoilsmen,  and  so  far  as 
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this  special  branch  of  the  department  is  concerned,  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  be  freed  from  the  humiliating  spectacle, 
now  too  often  presented,  of  a  third-rate  politician  trying  to 
represent  usefully  and  with  dignity,  eighty  million  people. 
Not  all  of  our  consuls  are  inefficient.  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  at  present  well  trained  and  able.  But  the  more  effi- 
cient they  are,  the  more  important  it  is  that  a  law  be  passed 
to  protect  them  from  the  slaughter  incident  to  a  change  of 
party. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Richardson  :  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
tendency  toward  permanency  of  tenure  in  our  consular  service 
is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated.  As  I  understand  the  bills  that  have 
been  introduced,  and  from  what  has  been  said  about  them,  there 
is  no  feature  in  any  one  of  them  that  seeks  to  compel  any  ap- 
pointee to  remain  permanently  n  the  consular  service  if  he  does 
not  desire  to  do  so,  and  still  less  that  would  compel  him  to  re- 
main permanently  in  the  first  office  to  which  he  happens  to 
be  appointed.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  for  per- 
manency of  tenure  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inducement  to  young 
men  of  merit  and  capacity  to  train  themselves  for  the  consular 
service,  just  as,  in  the  same  sense,  there  must  be  inducements 
to  enter  upon  a  career  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  this  provision  for  permanency  when  once 
appointed.  It  seems  to  me  that  careers  are  open  to  young 
men  here — ^just  as  much  open  to  them  as  careers  are  open  to 
army  or  navy  officers,  if  they  desire. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz  :  The  thing  complained  of  is  that  our 
Consular  Service  has  been  demoralized  and  degraded,  and  made 
inefficient  by  the  intrusion  of  spoils  politics.  What  is  the  object 
at  which  we  aim  ?  It  is  to  exclude  spoils  politics  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  Consular  officers  and  from  their  maintenance  in 
the  service.  What  is  the  machinery  we  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  It  is  an  examination  through  which  the  candidate  for  a 
Consular  office  has  to  pass  before  he  is  appointed.  What  is  the 
security  that  that  examination  will  really  tell  us  which  is  the 
best  one  of  the  candidates  ?  It  is  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
petitive system.     I  say,  therefore,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
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bills  that  are  before  Congress  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree 
in  which  the  competitive  system  is  maintained  in  those  bills. 
Now,  how  is  the  examination  to  be  carried  on  ?  By  a  Com- 
mission. You  may  be  sure  that  the  less  chance  the  spoils  pol- 
itician has  to  become  influential  in  that  Commission,  the  more 
efficient,  the  more  valuable  the  examination  will  be.  When- 
ever you  hear  of  a  Commission  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives,, and  one  or  two  officers  of  the  State  Department,  to  ex- 
amine candidates,  then  the  probability  is  that  of  those  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  there  are  some  who  will  have  certain 
favorites  that  they  will  want  to  put  into  office.  Whenever  you 
want  to  have  that  Commission  entirely  impartial,  and  removed 
from  the  influence  of  spoils  politics,  the  nearer  you  get  it  to 
the  ordinary  Civil  Service  Commission  the  better  your  guar- 
antee will  be.  Therefore,  that  bill  which  comes  nearest  to 
that  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  which  puts  the  examinations  most 
entirely,  most  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  will  be  the  bill  which  in  that  respect  will  be 
the  most  efficient.  You  heard  Mr.  Garfield  speak  of  a  pro- 
vision in  one  of  the  bills,  enlarging  from  three  to  five  the 
number  of  candidates  that  pass  the  examination  from  which  a 
choice  may  be  made.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Garfield  spoke  with 
a  certain  mystery  of  that,  and  he  said  that  the  reason  that  had 
been  a]leged  for  it  was  that  it  would  give  a  little  more  elastic- 
ity. I  will  tell  you  of  what  that  elasticity  consists.  The  true 
object  should  be  to  exclude  spoils  politics  from  the  appoint- 
ments, but  the  elasticity  consists  of  giving  spoils  politics  a  lit- 
tle more  chance;  that  is  the  whole  oi  it. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  whole  case,  I  think  it  must  appeal  to 
the  sound  understanding  of  every  one — the  more  you  confine 
the  examinations  to  the  competitive  i)rinciple,  and  the  less  you 
make  the  number  of  examiners  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  less  you  make  the  number  of 
those  to  choose  from,  the  better  Consular  service  you  will  have. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Procter  :  I  think  the  President  will  feel  very 
glad  himself  to  limit  his  power  in  this  respect.  His  power  is 
limited  in  his  appointments  to  the  army  and  navy,  because  he 
does  not  take  the  graduates  from  Annapolis  and  West  Point  in 
the  order  of  their  graduation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
has  the  right  to  appoint  the  man  from  the  bottom  of  the  class 
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iirst;  but  we  Have  adopted  that  custom,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  invaipably  followed  the  custom  of  ap- 
pointing the  graduates  in  the  order  of  their  graduation.  In 
the  same  way  I  think  he  would  be  glad— I  do  not  speak  from 
any  conference  with  the  President — but  I  think  he  would  be 
glad  to  appoint  persons  from  the  competitive  examinations  for 
the  Consular  Service  in  the  order  of  their  passing  the  exami- 
nation, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  civil  service  law  which  will 
prevent  the  President  from  making  any  change  in  the  Consu- 
lar Service  which  would  apply  to  himself.  He  can  limit  his 
own  power  of  appointment. 

With  regard  to  what  Col.  Higginson  said  about  the  young 
men,  my  experience  is  that  there  would  be  no  difference,  no 
matter  how  rigid  the  examination  may  be,  no  matter  how  high 
the  standard  may  be  raised,  providing  you  can  offer  the  young 

men  of  this  country  a  career I  had  the  pleasure  of 

talking  to  the  Harvard  boys  in  1896,  and  one  question  which 
they  all  asked  me  was :  "  Is  there  any  chance  by  which  we 
may  prepare  ourselves  in  a  post-graduate  course  for  the  Con- 
sular or  Diplomatic  Service  ?  We  do  not  care  what  the  salary 
may  be  at  the  start  if  we  are  assured  that  there  will  be  promo- 
tion to  the  upper  places  determined  by  our  efficient  service  ?  " 
And  the  colleges  of  this  country  are  turning  out  to-day  a  class 
of  young  men  competent  to  pass  any  kind  of  examination. 
And  because  the  Philippine  Commission,  of  which  I  will  prob- 
ably have  the  pleasure  of  saying  something  this  afternoon,  has 
assured  the  young  men  of  the  country  that  even  the  excepted 
places  will  be  open  to  the  young  men  who  now  enter  the  ser- 
vice, we  are  having  the  very  brightest  youtg  men  in  America 
willing  to  take  the  examinations  and  willing  to  undergo  the 
hardships  of  the  Philippines  service,  going  into  the  lower 
grades  in  order  to  get  this  chance  of  promotion.  I  believe  we 
would  not  have  this  trouble  of  competing,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore, with  the  great  industrial  enterprises  taking  the  brightest 
young  men  of  the  country,  if  we  would  only  assure  tenure  and 
promotion  based  on  efficient  service. 

Mr.  Garfield  :  May  I  say  just  one  additional  word.  I 
think  everybody  who  has  been  interested  in  the  introduction  or 
preparation  of  these  bills  in  Congrsss,  as  well  as  you  all  here, 
agree  thoroughly  with  what  Mr.  Schurz  has  said  to  us.     I  did 
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mysterious.     I  said,  I  believe,  this,  I  would  not  undertake  to 
handle  the  subject  because  I  was  not  an  expert  in  it.  .....  I 

do  know  this,  though,  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  reor- 
ganizing the  service,  the  real  difficulty,  is  one  which  is  not 
present  in  the  civil  service.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  President  shall  appoint,  subject. to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  certain  officials,  among  whom  are 
named  Consuls.  We,  ourselves,  desired  to  make  it  absolutely 
competitive,  but  the  danger  was  that  if  we  made  a  provision 
so  absolutely  unelastic — to  use  the  same  word  that  I  did  for- 
merly, and  that  Mr.  Schurz  referred  to — if  we  had  provided 
for  an  absolutely  competitive  examination,  in  short,  that  the 
one  to  pass  highest  should  be  appointed,  it  is  very  manifest  we 
would  have  undertaken  to  deprive  the  President  of  the  exer- 
cise of  power  which  the  Constitution  places  upon  him.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  he  was  given  any  leeway  at  all.  Then,  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  three  or  five  names  certified  to 
the  President — that  was  a  matter  of  practical  consideration, 
because  a  Consul  could  be  judged  not  so  well  by  merely  a 
competitive  examination,  as  to  scholarship  and  other  things. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  officials  of  the  Department,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  purely  from  the 
reformers'  standpoint,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  enlarge  the 
number  to  five. 
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The  Interest  of  Women  in  the  Work  of  the 

League. 


ADDRESS  OF  MRS.    W.    H.    SCHIEFFELIN,   PRESIDENT  OF    THE    WOMEN'S 

AUXILIARY,   NEW   YORK. 


THE  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  has  at  various  times  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1894,  reported  the  results  of  its  work  at  annual 
meetings  of  this  League.  There  has  been  no  year,  however, 
that  has  witnessed  so  much  of  progress  in  its  field,  and  so 
much  encouraging  accomplishment  as  the  year  that  is  now 
closing.  It  was  the  former  purpose  of  the  Auxiliary  to  assist 
the  local  Association  in  its  work  in  whatever  ways  proved 
practicable,  and  in  particular  in  enlisting  the  support  of  good 
citizens,  both  men  and  women,  and  in  adding  to  the  funds  at 
the  Association's  command.  The  field,  however,  has 
broadened  greatly.  In  addition  to  its  original  undertaking, 
the  Auxiliary  through  its  officers,  and  principally  through  its 
salaried  Assistant  Secretary,  has  established  relations  with 
organizations  of  women  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
with  their  cooperation  has,  we  think,  assisted  materially  in  the 
great  work  of  educating  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  in  establishing  new  agencies  for  the  dis- 
semination of  our  educational  literature.  A  brief  survey  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  this  single  year  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  delegates  at  this  meeting : 

Our  Auxiliary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation, more  recently  organized,  but  exceedingly  active,  has 
not  only  kept  in  touch  more  or  less  directly  with  the  federated 
Women's  Club  throughout  the  United  States,  but  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  interest  of  three  entirely  new  groups, 
two  of  which  at  least  have  centres  in  many  States  and  cities, 
namely :  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Na- 
tional Society. of  Women  Workers,  and  High  School  teachers 
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and  pupils.  A  certain  allowance  of  time  hay  been  devoted  to 
civil  service  reform  at  many  meetings  of  Staft  Federations 
and  other  organizations  of  women.  These  nveetings,  with  the 
promoters  of  which  we  have  been  in  correspondence,  have 
been  as  far  west  as  Washington  State,  where  a  paper  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Lowell,  dealing  with  civil  service  reform,  was  read 
and  many  of  our  pamphlets  distributed. 

In  Illinois  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee  of  the 
State  Federation  has,  among  other  things,  organized  a  prize 
competition  for  the  highest  classes  in  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  State.  This  is  to  deal  purely  with  the  civil 
service  reform  experience  of  Illinois.  In  New  York,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  held  on  October  9,  five  papers 
were  read  and  outlines  of  courses  of  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  this  question  were  drawn  up,  and  will  be  published 
and  circulated  among  the  clubs  of  the  State.  In  Connecticut 
a  joint  meeting  has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Federation  and  the  New  Haven  Civil  Service  Reform  Associ- 
ation, and  original  pamphlets  have  been  prepared  for  circula- 
tion. From  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  and  from  Ohio, 
come  other  good  reports  of  work  under  way,  but  probably  the 
most  encouraging  fact  to  announce  in  connection  with  the 
Federated  Clubs  is  that  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Perkins,  of 
Concord,  an  entire  hour  has  been  set  aside  for  the  discussion 
of  civil  service  reform  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  the  spring. 

It  has  taken  a  year  of  entire  effort  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  college  women,  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates,  but 
this  finally  has  been  well  accomplished.  The  New  York 
Auxiliary  has  conducted  two  competitions  for  prize  essays  on 
civil  service  reform,  each  of  which  has  been  signally  success- 
ful. Through  the  influence  of  members  of  the  faculties  of 
some  of  the  Women's  colleges,  the  circular  announcement  of 
the  second  competition  has  been  largely  distributed  among 
students,  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if  a  comparatively  few  ot 
these  compete,  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter 
will  at  least  realize  how  important  a  question  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service  is.  In  interesting  college  women  we  have  had 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Vassar.  Through  her  advice  and  suggestion,  Miss 
Leach  and  Miss  Morris,  the  president  and  secretary  respec-< 
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tively  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  were  per- 
suaded to  recommend  to  the  various  branches,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Buffalo,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  civil  service 
reform  movement.  We  have  since  written  to  each  separate 
branch  of  this  organization,  offering  to  aid  in  arranging  meet- 
ings for  them,  to  be  addressed  by  the  speakers  most  readily 
available,  and  eight  of  the  twenty-three  have  already  sent 
favorable  replies.  In  Detroit  the  local  organization  is  not  only 
considering  the  holding  of  a  meeting,  but  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  help  emphasize  civil  service  reform  principles  in 
the  schoob  of  Michigan. 

The  National  Society  of  Women  Workers  first  learned  of 
civil  service  reform  last  summer  at  Buffalo,  when  Miss 
O'Reilly,  head  worker  at  the  Asacog  House  in  Brooklyn,  read 
a  paper  which  aroused  great  interest.  This  was  directed  par- 
ticularly to  workingwomen,  and  we  understand  that  it  will  be 
largely  circulated  among  them.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
Miss  Wilkinson,  of  Syracuse,  the  secretary  of  this  society,  the 
Auxiliary  is  enabled  to  bring  the  subject  of  civil  service  re- 
fonn  before  workingwomen's  clubs  during  the  coming  winter 
in  New  York  City,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Maryland.  Through  this  society  and  through  the  head- 
workers  in  settlements,  we  hope  to  reach  a  class  of  women 
who  are  found  neither  in  the  Federated  clubs  or  in  the  Asso- 
ciations of  college  graduates,  but  who  have  proved  that  they 
are  not  only  interested  in  the  civic  betterment  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  live,  but  in  the  larger  problems  of  municipal, 
state  and  national  government  as  well.  If  these  women  can 
be  made  to  understand  both  the  practical  and  ethical  value  of 
the  merit  system  we  believe  they  will  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  the  workingmen,  many  of  whom,  through  misunderstand- 
ing of  its  methods  and  purposes,  have  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  thoroughly  believed  in  civil  service  reform. 

Early  last  summer  Miss  Foster,  the  secretary  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Auxiliary,  conceived  a  plan  of  enlisting  the  interest 
of  the  boys  and  girls  graduating  from  Massachusetts  high 
schools,  by  first  interesting  their  teachers  in  civil  service  re- 
form, and  in  offering  to  furnish  pamphlets  free  of  charge  as 
collateral  reading  in  United  States  History  and  civil  seivice 
reform  classes.  Miss  Foster  met  with  such  success  that  she 
proposed  that  a  similar  offer  should  be  made  in  New  York. 
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We  have  since  taken  this  work  up  in  New  York  also,  and  it 
has  met  with  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  teachers.  Many 
hundreds  of  pamphlets  have  been  distributed.  In  one  case  a 
request  for  a  large  number  of  these  pamphlets  came  from  the 
city  schools  within  twelve  hours  after  our  letter  had  been 
mailed.  We  have  since  extended  our  offer  to  educational  in- 
stitutions outside  New  York  State,  and  have  already  met  with 
hearty  cooperation  in  Michigan  and  in  Alabama.  In  the 
former  State  our  publications  are  in  use  in  the  State  Normal 
College,  and  in  Alabama  we  have  had  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  who  has  not  only  asked  us  to  send 
pamphlets  for  use  at  Tuskegee,  but  has  suggested  ten  other 
Southern  institutions  of  similar  character  that  might  be  willing 
to  aid  in  their  distribution. 

A  bibliography  of  civil  service  reform  and  related  subjects 
prepared  for  the  Auxiliary  two  years  ago,  is  about  to  be 
brought  to  date  and  republished. 

I  hardly  need  repeat  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Auxiliary 
that  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  we  are  facing  the  future  with  a  very  reason- 
able hope  of  extending  our  activity  on  these  various  lines,  and 
of  adding  constantly  to  the  list  of  those  women  who  are  en- 
listed for  similar  work,  either  within  our  own  membership,  or 
elsewhere. 

ADDRESS    OF     MRS.    HENRY    WHITMAN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    WOMEN'S 

AUXILIARY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  this  morning,  when  I  came  early 
to  the  first  session  of  the  League,  to  meet  the  president,  and 
to  have  a  few  minutes  talk  with  him.  We  spoke  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  and  its  first  report,  which  was  to  be  made 
later  in  the  day,  and  when  I  said  in  a  note  of  regret  that  the 
report  must  be  inevitably,  a  tale  of  small  things,  Mr.  Gilman 
replied  that  no  one  could  be  disappointed  in  an  infant  associ- 
ation, for  it  was  bound  by  no  promises. 

I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  solace  of  belonging  to  a  body 
without  tradition^  the  only  look,  forward,  the  only  watchword, 
hope.  And  it  is  with  this  sense  of  consolation  that  I  am 
to-day  emboldened  to  make  the  first  report  of  this  yoimg 
society  which  is  not  yet  ten  months  old. 
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You  who  have  listened  to  Mrs.  Schiefifelin's  report  of  work 
done  in  New  York  City,  will,  doubtless,  see  where  much  of 
the  inspiration  was  derived.  We  had  heard  here  of  the  activ- 
ity and  efficiency  shown  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary.  Already, 
in  many  directions,  andTor  varying  reasons,  wise  and  thoughtful 
women  in  Massachusetts  had  begun  to  feel  that  there  was  war- 
rant for  attempting  to  arouse  a  deeper  conviction  among  women 
in  regard  to  the  great  principles  involved  in  Civil  Service  Re- 
form. A  few  well-known  and  trained  thinkers  in  civic  matters 
— Mrs.  Elliot  Cabot,  in  Brookline,  Miss  Perkins,  formerly  of 
New  York,  but  now,  happily,  living  in  Massachusetts,  had 
long  thought  and  talked  of  organization;  the  time  seemed  ripe ; 
a  small  pre-primary  was  held,  and  a  board  of  officers  elected.  But 
officers  are  not  the  bones  and  sinews  of  an  association,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  Massachusetts  Society,  we  called  a  meeting 
of  ladies,  who,  after  listening  to  addresses  of  a  most  cogent 
nature  from  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Dana,  and  Professor  Sedg* 
wick,  expressed  their  interest  by  forming  a  body  of  membership 
of  no  inconsiderable  size.  Four  orders  of  members  strengthen 
our  hands ;  life-members,  sustaining  members,  group  members, 
individual  members.  And  so  large  an  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  value  of  the  work  that  we  have  to-day  a  membership  of 
over  five  hundred.  So  much  for  establishing  existence.  The 
next  step  lay  in  trying  to  form  wise  methods  for  propagating 
the  doctrine ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  various  directions,  as, 
for  "example,  appealing  to  some  of  the  Women's  Clubs  already 
known  to  have  an  interest  (perhaps  a  special  committee)  in 
behalf  of  civil  service  reform  extension.  To  such  clubs  we 
have  offered  to  send  speakers,  and  have  invited  them  to  estab- 
lish branch  committees,  which  should  have  the  advantages  of 
belonging  to  the  central  body,  and  yet  do  work  in  their  own 
district.  Nor  has  this  commerce  with  the  clubs  been  confined 
to  Massachusetts  only.  Our  secretary  has  had  broad  views 
of  our  possibility  of  relationship,  and  has  corresponded  at 
length  and  with  result,  with  clubs  all  over  the  country,  finding 
encouragement  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  California.  Since 
July  we  have  reports  from  thirty  States  expressing  interest  and 
a  desire  for  cooperation ;  while  within  a  week  we  have  news 
from  Los  Angeles  that  at  the  approaching  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Clubs,  an  A^ur  (a  very  lar^e  allotment)  has  been 
set  aside  for  Civil  Service  Reform.    Agam,  our  eflfbrt  has  been 
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to  spread  the  literature  oi  i\it  reform;  distributing  freely  some 
of  the  valuable  essays  published  by  the  New  York  Society, 
those  of  Mr.  Cary,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAneny  and  others ; 
together  with  several  of  our  own  publications;  offering  them 
to  clubs,  and  keeping  them  on  sale  in  shops.  In  the 
summer  our  secretary  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  teachers  of 
High  Schools  in  many  States,  asking  if  they  would  consider 
the  possibility  of  using  our  pamphlets  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  Civics,  if  we  sent  these  essays  to  them  free  of  cost. 
Replies  were  received,  showing  interest  in  the  matter,  from 
eighty  masters,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Later,  Miss  Foster 
wrote  a  second  circular  inviting  reply,  with  conmient  upon 
the  experiment.  The  result  of  this  was  gratifying.  In  several 
instances  masters  reported  that  their  pupils  took  a  much 
larger  interest  in  the  subject  as  they  found  it  explained  and 
emphasized  in  our  pamphlets ;  and  that  they  hoped  to  embody 
the  use  of  these  practical  essays  more  fully.  In  all  the  High 
Schools  of  Milwaukee  these  essays  were  used,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Superintendent  of  Parochial  Schools  in 
New  England  wrote  with  great  sympathy  of  the  matter,  and 
added  that*  he  was  about  to  bring  it  up  bc^fore  the  Arch- 
Diaconate. 

In  this  brief  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored 
to  indicate  the  beginnings  of  what  we  hope  and  believe  will  be 
a  large  work.  We  believe  this  not  only  because  we  have 
found  sympathy  and  response  in  our  small  work  so  far ;  but 
because  we  think  that  our  conditions  are  in  no  wise  unique, 
but  part  of  a  large,  intelligent  awakening  to  a  sense  of  a  great 
responsibility. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  almost  the  same  conditions  exist — and 
what  are  these  conditions  ?  It  is  easy  to  see,  first  a  highly 
organized  system  of  clubs,  ready  to  do  practical,  systematic 
work  for  a  cause  in  which  they  believe ;  second,  large  num- 
bers of  thinking  women  deeply  aware  of  the  need  of  maintain- 
ing national  honor;  and  third,  a  ripe  moment,  because  of 
late  the  change  and  stress  in  our  country's  life  has  been  so 
great. 

Considering  these  things  then,  Mr.  President,  are  we  not 
warranted  in  believing  that  when  women  newly  perceive  and 
teach  the  higher  law  of  patriotism,  their  sons  will  the  better 
understand  and  practice  it  ? 
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I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  brief  report,  that  I  had  felt 
so  strongly  the  consolation  and  sense  of  freedom  which  came 
from  the  total  absence  of  traditions  in  our  new  work.  But  in 
truth  we  recognize  a  higher  court  of  appeal.  May  we  not 
venture  to  ask  of  our  friends  that  they  will  wish  for  us  such 
strength  and  courage  as  to  desire  always  that  we  may  be 
judged  only,  by  our  ideals  ? 
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The  Insular  Civil  Service. 


REMARKS    Ot     HON.     JOHN    R.     PROCTKR,    PRKSIDKNT    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES  CIVIL   SERVICE  COMMISSION. 


1DO  not  believe  we  will  differ  on  this  subject,  because  no 
matter  how  we  may  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  expansion  or 
propriety  of  retaining  the  Philippines,  we  must  be  all  united 
m  the  determination  that  whatever  government  shall  be  ac- 
corded these  colonies  or  these  possessions  shall  be  the  best 
government  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  we  are  all  in  accord 
in  one  thing ;  that  good  government  can  only  be  given  to 
those  possessions  by  the  strictest  enforcement  of  a  rigid  civil- 
service  law.  Nothing  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
civil-service  reform  has  been  to  me  more  encouraging  than 
the  work  of  the  women  in  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform  as 
explained  by  Mrs.  Schieffelin  and  Mrs.  Whitman  to-day ;  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  days  of  the  dragon  of  spoils  are  num- 
bered if  the  women  of  the  country  take  the  interest  which  I 
see  the  women  of  Massachusetts  are  taking  in  this  cause. 
Ruskin  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  when  he  said :  "  The 
buckling  on  of  the  knight's  armor  by  a  woman's  hand  is  not 
the  caprice  of  an  idle  fancy.  The  soul's  armor  is  never  well 
set  unless  a  woman's  hand  has  braced  it,  and  it  is  only  when 
she  braces  it  loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  fails."  And 
now  that  you  ladies  have  enlisted  so  intelligently  and  put  on 
the  armor  in  this  cause,  and  are  doing  such  efifective  and  effi- 
cient work  all  over  the  country,  I  believe  that  the  cause  is 
won. 

As  I  remarked,  it  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  a  law  is 
enacted,  the  value  of  that  law  will  depend  upon  the  methods 
of  its  enforcement,  and  the  character  of  the  men  selected  to 
enforce  it.  And  the  most  encouraging  thing  I  know  of  to-day 
is  that  the  President  has  selected  for  the  three  men  now  to 
inaugurate  rules  in  our  possessions,  men  who  have  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  entire  country.  President  Roosevelt,  before  he 
became  President,  writing  about  the  kind  of  man  who  ought 
to  be  sent  as  the  first  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  said 
that  the  man  should  not  only  have  the  qualities  to  make  a 
first-class  President  of  the  United  States,  but  he  should  have 
the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  first-class  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Governor  Taft 
had  those  qualities  combined.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you 
anything  about  the  work  of  Leonard  Wood  in  Cuba.  You 
have  in  Governor  Hunt  in  Porto  Rico  an  able  man  who  is 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform,  and  he 
wants  to  see  those  principles  inaugurated  not  only  in  the 
Federal  service  in  Porto  Rico,  but  in  the  municipal  and  in 
the  insular  service  there — the  territorial  service.  He  has  in  a 
high  degree  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  he  is  going  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  those 
people. 

You  will  probably  like  to  know  of  some  steps  taken  in 
the  initiative  as  to  the  application  ot  the  merit  system  in  the 
colonies,  and  I  think  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  point 
with  some  degree  of  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  at  the  outset  in  this  matter.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  War,  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  the 
Commission  published  a  report  advocating  the  application 
of  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  to  the  insular  possessions, 
and  in  the  following  spring  it  published  in  its  annual  report 
the  following : 

**  The  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  of  colonial  government 
is  to  show  how  problems  similar  to  those  which  will  confront  this  coun 
try  in  meeting  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  it  by  the  Spanish. Amer- 
ican war  have  been  successfully  solved.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
country  should  not  be  able  to  deal  with  these  colonial  problems,  for  it 
was  through  the  action  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  that  the  en- 
lightened method  of  dealing  with  colonies  was  introduced  as  a  policy. 
Until  then  the  old  Roman  method  of  treating  colonies  as  dependencies, 
to  be  exploited  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  home  government,  had 
been  in  practice  throughout  the  world.  That  this  practice  was  a  main 
cause  leading  to  the  revolution  of  the  colonies  is  well  shown  by  Trevel- 
yan  in  his  recent  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 

**  It  is  believed  that  the  training  received  in  this  country  is  better 
adapted  to  teach  men  to  grapple  with  new  conditions  than  the  training 
received  in  England  and  Holland.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  large  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises ; 
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and  to  administer  successfully  the  government  of  our  new  possessions 
the  Government  must  compete  with  the  management  of  private  enter- 
prises in  securing  and  retaining  the  services  of  able  men.  It  will  be 
seen  from  a  study  of  the  facts  hereinafter  presented  that  England 
secures  the  services  of  such  men  by  giving  a  tenure  dependent  on  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service  and  not  subject  to  political  changes  at  home,  by 
making  the  pay  for  such  services  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  positions  and  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  they  involve, 
and  by  encouraging  promotion  from  the  lower  grades  to  even  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Empire.'* 

It  was  said  this  morning  in  discussion  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  our  best  young  men  because  of  the  high 
rewards  offered  in  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
country,  but  in  this  connection  you  must  remember  that 
when  Leonard  Wood  was  struggling  with  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba— and,  by  the  way,  he  has  eliminated  yellow  fever  from 
Cuba — when  he  was  carrying  on  that  battle,  the  consolidated 
railroads  of  Washington  city  offered  him  $35»ooo  a  year  to 
give  up  the  work  and  take  a  position  with  them,  and  that  he 
rejected  the  offer.  The  example  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  giving  his  life  to  public  works  is  an  encour- 
agement to  the  better  class  of  young  men  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  we  need  have  no  fear,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
to  our  ability  to  send  our  best  to  the  government  of  the  col- 
onies. After  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  published  the 
report  from  which  I  quoted  a  moment  ago,  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  President  Schurman  of  the  then  Philip- 
pine Commission.  I  will  read  you  only  one  of  the  first  let- 
ters written : 

•*  Washington,  D.  C,  December  22, 1899. 
**  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman, 

**  President  Philippine  Commission, 
•*  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

**  My  Drar  Presidrnt  Schurman  : 

**  I  send  herewith  some  notes  on  the  application  of  civil  service  re- 
form principles  to  our  insular  territories.  It  was  my  intention  after 
conversation  with  you  to  go  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  the  kind  and 
character  of  tests  that  might  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  various 
classes  of  positions,  but  I  have,  upon  reflection,  concluded  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  confine  this  to  general  principles,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
worked  out  afterwards.  There  are  so  many  varying  conditions  to  be 
met  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  at  the  outset  the  application  of 
any  hard  and  fast  rules.  The  main  point  of  importance  is  that  the 
service  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  political  inflnences  incident  to  a 
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chsLTkge  of  administration  at  home.  If  this  cardinal  principle  is  recog- 
nized I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  people 
charged  with  the  delicate  tasks  will  work  out  the  necessary  methods.  I 
give  you  these  notes  merely  as  suggestive,  knowing  that  you  can  put 
them  in  better  shape.  I  will  send  also  copies  of  our  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Reports,  and  will  cause  certain  pages  to  be  marked  so  that 
you  can  see,  if  you  wish,  what  has  been  done  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion in  filling  by  examinations  the  many  diversified  positions  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  can  avail  yourself  of  these  reports.  I  deem  it 
highly  important  to  point  out  that  an  examination  does  not  necessarily 
call  for  a  scholastic  examination,  but  that  competitive  tests  may  be  held 
independently  cf  mere  scholastic  tests. 

*'  Very  truly  ydlirs, 

'•John  R.  Procter." 

After  the  present  Philippine  Commission  was  appointed 
I  had  conferences  with  Judge  Taft  and  afterwards  with  the 
entire  Commission,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  man  designated 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  go  to  aid  in  putting 
into  operation  civil-service  rules  in  the  Philippines.  The 
chief  of  our  examining  division,  Mr.  Kiggins,  who  had  much 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  rules,  was  made  the  first 
chief  examiner  of  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board.  One 
of  the  first  laws  inaugurated  by  the  Taft  Commission — the 
fifth  law — was  a  law  putting  a  rigid  civil-service  system  in 
force  in  the  Philippines;  and  because  of  the  experience  which 
the  National  Commission  had  had,  seeing  where  the  law 
needed  to  be  strengthened,  I  may  say  that  this  law  has  very 
many  improvements  over  the  national  law,  so  that  in  the 
Philippines  they  begin  with  a  better  law  than  the  United 
States  has  secured  a^er  a  struggle  of  a  hundred  years.  If  I 
remember  rightly  I  believe  that  most  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  laws  were  pointed  out  in  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Woodruff  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time  in  going  over  the  ground  covered  by  his  paper. 

One  main  point  is  that  there  are  fewer  excepted  places 
in  the  Philippines ;  and  another  point  of  very  great  import- 
ance is  that  these  places,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cease  to 
be  excepted  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  present 
occupants;  so  that  we  can  promise  to  the  young  men  who  go 
into  that  service  a  tenure  for  good  behavior  and  efficient 
service,  non-interference  by  politicians  or  by  political  changes 
at  home,  and  promotion  to  the  very  highest  grades.  It  is  a 
most  encouraging  thing — and  I  think  that  you  gentlemen,  on 
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the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  your  formation  as  a  League, 
should  congratulate  yourselves  upon  the  very  great  advances 
made  in  one  point  alone — that  no  politician,  no  newspaper 
and  no  person  in  the  United  States  has  raised  a  voice  against 
the  application  of  a  cigid  civil-service  law  to  our  insular  pos- 
sessions— and  that  could  not  have  been  possible  before  the 
work  which  you  began  21  years  ago.  The  Secretary  of  War 
in  his  last  report  makes  this  statement,  which  I  believe  to  be 
absolutely  true : 

*'  No  officer,  high  or  low,  has  been  appointed  upon  any  one's  re- 
quest, or  upon  any  personal,  social,  or  political  consideration.*' 

And  he  further  states,  which  is  very  much  more  important : 

"It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  other  gentlemen  accustomed  and  entitled  to 
be  heard  regarding  appointments  to  office,  without  exception,  upon  be- 
coming satisfied  that  the  principles  and  methods  or  selection  above 
stated  were  being  applied  in  all  cases  without  discrimination,  have  cheer, 
fully  acquiesced  in  and  approved  the  course  followed," 

And  I  know  that  all  the  positions  filled  even  in  the  excepted 
class  in  the  Philippines,  have  been  filled  either  by  transfer  or 
promotion  or  by  appointments  made  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal or  personal  considerations.  In  the  recent  appointment  of 
Fire  Chief  of  Manila,  although  the  position  was  an  excepted 
one^  the  Commission  was  requested  by  cable  to  recommend 
an  experienced  man  for  the  position,  and  after  investigation  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  Mr.  Bonner,  the  former  Chief 
under  the  Strong  administration  in  New  York.  Mr.  Bonner 
was  appointed  upon  their  recommendation. 

No  political  consideration  has  weighed  in  sending  any  of 
the  people  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. They  have  been  selected  wholly  because  of  their  ability 
to  perform  the  task  allotted. 

I  have  the  last  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  which 
has  not  yet  been  released  for  publication,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  kindly  allowed  me  to  bring  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  rules,  and  I  have  it  here  in 
order  that  I  may  possibly  answer  some  of  the  questions  which 
I  think  you  may  ask  me. 

Of  course  the  Filipinos  occupy  the  minor  positions  because 
of  their  lack  of  education.     But  the  law  requires  that  they  shall 
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be  preferred  for  appointment.  Tin's  is  not  such  a  preference 
as  is  given  in  our  veteran  preference,  where  a  man  who  gets  an 
average  of  65  is  put  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The  certifications 
are  made  from  the  top  of  the  list,  and  if  a  Filipino  is  on  the 
certification  he  is  to  be  preferred  in  appointments.  Now, 
when  I  said  in  the  report  from  which  I  quoted  first  a  while 
ago  that  I  believed  the  Americans  were  better  trained  to  meet 
untried  conditions  than  the  people  of  England  and  Holland,  I 
believed  that  we  would  institute  a  government  in  the  islands 
not  like  the  English  government,  not  like  that  of  Holland,  but 
an  American  system  which  would  be  better  than  either,  and  I 
believe  we  are  doing  that.  We  have  not  done  it,  but  we  have 
laid  the  foundation.  We  have  carried  not  only  this  preference 
to  the  Filipinos,  but  we  have  done  what  neither  England  nor 
Holland  has  ever  done,  we  have  carried  the  American  public 
school  system,  in  order  to  train  the  Filipinos  for  the  service. 
This  part  of  the  report  was  written  by  a  Filipino,  as  you  will 
see  firom  the  language  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  Span- 
ish and  translated  into  English.  He  is  the  man  who  has 
taken  the  position  on  the  Commission  there  vacated  by  Judge 
Arellano: 

"  American  progressive  business  methods,  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
American  civil  government,  and  the  ruggedness  and  strength  of  the 
American  (English)  language  are  inseparable.  The  better  knowledge 
of  this  language  the  Filipinos  have  the  greater  will  be  their  opportunity 
for  and  possibility  of  usefulness  in  the  Goyemment  service.  The  true 
idea  of  the  merit  system  is  the  testing  or  determining  of  the  character 
and  the  relative  capacity  and  usefulness  of  those  who  would  serve  the 
Government.  Advancement  in  education  and  American  methods  are 
insured  by  the  splendid  progress  being  made  in  English.  It  is  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  both  day  and  nieht  sessions  of  which  are  attended 
by  the  younger  generation  of  Filipinos  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
knowledge.  As  evidence  of  such  progress,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  in 
a  recent  examination  for  junior  typewriter,  of  which  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  was  a  subject,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  Filipinos  who 
entered  the  examination  passed  in  that  subject.  The  better  they  are 
prepared  to  perform  various  civil  duties  the  better  will  they  be  fitted  to 
participate  with  high  aims  and  purposes  in  governmental  affairs.  An 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  Filipinos  de- 
siring to  enter  the  civil  service  will  facilitate  the  performance  of  Gov- 
emment  work,  and  fewer  interpreters  will  be  needed,  thus  accomplishing 
a  saving  of  both  time  and  money." 

Knowing  that  the  American  people  wanted  to  do  the  best 
by  the  Filipinos,  and  that  nothing  could  more  advance  them 
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than  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  educational 
methods,  I  opened  correspondence  more  than  a  year  ago  with 
the  presidents  of  most  of  our  great  colleges;  and  I  was  most 
gratified  by  the  result,  for  nearly  all  of  them  agreed  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  Filipinos  free  of  tuition,  and  some  of  them 
said  that  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  try  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  their  expenses  while  here.  The  Secretary  of  War  agreed 
to  give  them  free  transportation  to  this  country,  and  some  of 
the  railroads  agreed,  at  my  solicitation,  to  give  them  free 
transportation  across  the  continent  to  the  colleges.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fred.  W,  Atkinson,  General  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  Manila,  and  received  from  him  this  letter,  dated 
February  8,  1901: 

"  I  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  to  further  the  very  important  mat- 
ter of  American  education  for  the  Filipinos.  It  is  certainly  a  difficult 
matter  ;  the  Filipinos  will  not  know  enough  English  to  enter  our  col- 
leges. We  are  teaching  English  in  the  schools  here,  just  as  much  as  is 
possible  with  the  existing  conditions,  and  are  making  much  use  of  eve- 
ning schools  for  this  purpose.  Undoubtedly  preparatory  schools  in  the 
States  will  have  to  be  found  to  fit  these  people  for  college.  I  doubt  if 
we  could  find  half  a  dozen  Filipinos  in  the  whole  archipelago  ready  to 
enter  college. 

*'  My  plan  is  to  form  a  Philippine  Educational  Association,  made 
up  of  people  in  the  States  who  would  be  interested  in  this  movement.  I 
am  hardly  ready  at  this  time  to  formulate  the  organization  of  such  an 
association.  Just  as  soon  as  I  have  things  in  shape  I  will  write  you 
more  in  detail.  You  may  be  sure  in  the  selection  of  candidates  we  will 
exercise  the  greatest  care." 

A  few  of  these  have  now  arrived  and  have  entered  our 
colleges,  and  Professor  Atkinson  and  the  teachers  who  have 
gone  over  there  are  now  working  hard  to  prepare  others  not 
only  to  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer  on  the  part  of 
our  colleges,  but  to  prepare  them  so  that  they  can  pass  suc- 
cessfully the  civil  service  examinations  to  be  held  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. And  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  1  have  just 
recently  learned  that  they  have  determined  to  classify  the 
school  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  hereafter  all  teachers 
will  be  appointed  upon  a  rigid  examination.  One  very  great 
improvement  over  the  National  law  is  that  all  *he  people 
occupying  temporary  positions,  and  all  the  people  who  were 
classified  by  the  law,  shall  be  put  through  a  rigid  examination 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  retained  in  the 
service;  and  that  examination  is  now  being  held  in  the  Phil- 
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ippine  Islands,  so  that  if  there  are  any  Americans  who  have 
been  appointed  there  prior  to  the  establishment  of  registration, 
and  they  fail  to  pass  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Civil  Service  Board,  they  will  have  to  give  up  their  offices, 
and  certifications  will  be  made  from  the  registers  established. 

There  is  one  examination  that  Professor  Lowell  has  been 
asking  me  about,  that  is,  of  Departmental  Assistant.  We 
held  that  throughout  the  United  States.  There  were  over  300 
applicants,  and  128  people  passed.  They  are  among  the 
brightest  we  have  ever  succeeded  in  getting  to  pass  examina- 
tions. They  are  the  cream  of  some  of  our  best  colleges,  and 
the  papers  have  just  about  arrived  at  Manila.  We  have  ar- 
ranged a  cable  code,  and  I  expect  there  will  be  a  number  of 
appointments  made  from  that  register  at  once.*  We  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  that  class  of  examinations,  and  notify  the  col- 
leges all  over  the  land  so  that  we  can  get  the  very  choice 
young  men  to  go  into  these  examinations,  with  the  assurance 
that  if  they  perform  faithfully  and  well  their  duties  there  they 
can  be  promoted  even  to  Governors  of  provinces,  or  to  any 
position  in  the  islands.  In  addition  to  the  hard  basis  examina- 
tion which  every  man  must  pass,  we  have  a  lot  of  optionals. 
Each  man  is  marked  100  on  each  of  these  optionals  if  perfect. 
They  consist  of:  finance,  civil  engineering,  sanitary  science, 
agriculture,  municipal  administration,  educational  methods, 
chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  forestry,  theory  and  practice  of 
statistics,  and  geology,  and  other  subjects.  A  man  may  take 
as  many  of  these  optionals  as  he  can,  and  he  will  be  rated 
accordingly. 

There  was  some  delay  in  holding  the  examinations  in  Porto 
Rico  because  of  a  division  in  the  Commission  as  to  whether 
we  had  the  right  to  admit  the  Porto  Ricans  as  citizens.  That 
has  been  settled,  and  the  examinations  ordered. 

XKlfARKS  OF   PROF.  A.  LAWRENCE   LOWELL,    OF   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

I  have  not  a  paper  to  read,  I  should  merely  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  comment  of  what  Mr.  Proctor  has  told  us.  To 
all  of  us  interested  in  reform,  this  has  been  a  year  of  jubilee. 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  speech  the  Philippine  Commission  has 
been  making  appointments  from  this  register*  cabling  such  appointments 
from  day  to  day. 
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Reform  has  come  to  us  in  a  flood.  There  were  certain  peo- 
ple, wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,  who 
prophesied  that  if  we  took  the  Philippines  they  would  imme- 
diately become  the  prey  of  vast  predatory  corporations,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  civil  service  was  concerned  it  would  imme- 
diately become  a  carpet-bag  regime.  That,  as  we  know,  has 
not  taken  place.  We  have  had  civil  service  rules  applied,  as 
Mr.  Proctor  has  told  you,  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice 
on  the  part  of  men  in  public  life  oi  newspapers.  Such  a  thing 
has  taken  all  of  us  by  surprise.  That  civil  service  rules  would 
be  adopted  in  the  Philippines  many  of  us  believed ;  that  they 
would  be  applied  without  a  struggle  few  of  us  dared  to  hope. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  civil  service  rules  have  been  started 
there  at  the  highest  point  which  they  had  reached  in  this 
country.  If  I  am  right,  they  are  bused  upon  the  New  York 
civil  service  rules,  which  were  considered  the  last  and  most 
perfect  form  adopted  here.  Now,  although  we  may  start  there 
at  the  point  we  have  reached  at  home,  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  are  confronted  by  a  somewhat  different  problem  from  that 
which  we  have  to  meet  here.  We  have  to  select  a  different 
class  of  officials. 

The  offices  in  any  government  service  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  only  a  part  of  them  are  under  our  civil  ser- 
vice rules  here. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  clerical  and  mechanical 
services.  These  classes  are  now  under  the  civil  service  rules 
in  this  country  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  the  Philippines  they 
have  been  put  under  the  same  kind  of  rules  that  we  have  here. 
The  persons  in  them  are  now  partly  American  and  partly  Fil- 
ipino, but  I  suppose  it  is  the  hope  of  every  one  that  these 
offices  will,  in  time,  be  filled  entirely  by  natives  of  the  islands. 
They  are  perfectly  competent  for  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  a 
little  education  in  the  specific  directions  required,  they  ought 
to  do  all  the  work  of  this  class.  The  examinations  in  that 
case,  will  then  be  held  practically  in  Manila.  At  the  present 
moment,  for  example,  we  are  holding  examinations  for  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters  here ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  off 
when  we  shall  cease  to  hold  such  examinations  here,  and  hold 
them  only  in  the  Philippines. 

The  second  class  includes  those  positions  where  special 
training  is  required,  such  as  engineering.    Most  of  these  places 
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will  probably  have  to  be  filled  by  men  of  American  education 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  third  class,  and  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  welfare  of  the  dependencies,  is  that  which  has  the 
direction  of  the  central  and  local  government  of  the  islands. 
The  authority  of  men  in  this  position  must  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, discretionary ;  for  I  take  it  we  are  not  going  to  try  the 
bureaucratic  colonial  methods  of  Germany  and  France,  which 
have  certainly  not  been  a  success.  Some  of  these  ofRcers  will 
be  provincial  governors,  and  rule  over  large  districts  of  coun- 
try. In  India,  the  so-called  Collector-Magistrate  governs  dis- 
tricts containing  a  native  population  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Dutch  Comptroller  in 
Java.  These  men  correspond,  in  fact,  to  the  governors  of  our 
States,  whom  we  choose  by  popular  election.  But,  as  far  as 
we  can  see  ahead,  these  officers  can  hardly  be  made  elective 
in  the  Philippines.  Self-government  there,  for  the  present,  is 
likely  to  be  limited  to  the  selection  of  purely  local  officials, 
and  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  service  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing must  be  recruited  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  from  America. 

In  making  selections  for  it,  it  is  important  not  only  to  get 
men  of  character,  but  of  comprehensive  views,  whose  discre- 
tion can  be  trusted;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  get 
men  of  education.  This  is  the  more  imperative,  because  a 
man  who  goes  to  the  Philippines  without  an  education,  and  is 
employed  atway  from  the  capital,  will  find  himself  entirely 
remote  from  books,  and  in  a  position  where  he  cannot  edu- 
cate himself  by  reading.  When  I  first  saw  the  rules  for  exam- 
ination for  this  .service  I  was  disappointed,  because  the  exam- 
ination for  Department  Assistant,  as  it  is  called,  did  not 
appear  to  provide  for  bringing  men  of  sound  and  high  educa- 
tion into  the  service,  but  this  impression  has  been  removed  by 
talking  with  Mr.  Proctor. 

There  is  nothing  said  in  the  rules  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
examination.  It  is  practically  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Commission.  The  first  examination  was  held  here  last  June, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Philippines.  Nobody,  I  believe, 
passed  satisfactorily  there,  but  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  passed  here,  and  Mr.  Proctor  has  told  you  the  class 
of  men  who  succeeded.  They  were  largely  college  gradu* 
ates,  and  this  is  the  best  possible  material  to  have.    There  is, 
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of  course,  in  this  country  a  class  of  men  (of  whom  Frankh'n 
is  the  great  type)  who  gel  their  education  by  themselves,  but 
with  the  enormously  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  college 
scholarships  that  class  will  be  a  constantly  diminishing  frac- 
tion of  the  community.  It  is  more  and  more  the  tendency  for 
all  men  who  have  the  prosperity  of  their  sons  at  heart  to  send 
them  to  college,  and  it  is  decidedly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mission will  arrange  their  examinations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  a  large  proportion  of  college  graduates.  Certain  sub- 
jects are  now  required,  such  as  History,  Geography,  Political 
Institutions,  Mathematics,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
options,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  marks  obtained  on  these 
will  be  counted  in  determining  a  man's  general  rank  in  the 
examination  for  Department  Assistant,  and  that  the  list  of 
options  will  be  so  extended  as  to  give  any  bright,  ambitious, 
promising  college  man  a  chance  to  enter  the  service.  What 
we  want  is  to  recruit  young  men  who  would  otherwise  enter  the 
law,  medicine,  business,  or  some  other  career,  and  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  have  the  examinations  so  arranged  that 
any  college  man  of  high  standing  might  apply  with  the  chance 
of  getting  a  place. 

I  think  the  Commission  is  absolutely  right  in  not  giving 
the  men  selected  a  previous  preparation  in  this  country.  The 
experiment  of  an  elaborate  preparation  has  been  tried  in  Hol- 
land, for  the  service  in  Java,  found  a  failure,  and  given  up. 
What  a  man  can  learn  here  about  the  Philippine  Islands  in  a 
year  will  not  be  equivalent  to  what  can  be  learned  there  in 
six  weeks. 

Two  years  ago  I  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  for  the  colonial  service  modelled  upon  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  I  urged  this  because  I  did  not  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  system  of  which  practically  the 
standard  for  entrance  would  be  equivalent  to  a  college  degree. 
But  if  it  is  possible  to  maintain  such  a  system,  I  should  be  glad 
to  withdraw  my  suggestion  in  its  favor. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  nature  of  the  examination  depends 
really  not  upon  the  rules,  but  upon  the  Commission  which  is 
to  execute  them.  A  Commission  could  run  the  standard  down 
until  an  entirely  different  class  of  men  were  obtained,  or  grad- 
ually work  it  up  so  as  to  bring  in  only  the  highest  class  of 
candidates.     We  know  that  the  present  Commission  have  a 
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desire  to  send  to  the  Philippines  men  of  the  best  class  which 
the  country  affords.  We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  that  this 
Commission  is  in  office  for  at  least  three  years.  They  will 
have  at  least  three  years  in  which  to  establish  a  tradition,  and 
I  hope  they  will  establish  it  on  such  a  firm  basis  that  it  can 
never  be  broken  down. 
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ORGANIZATION 

or  THE 

National  Civil-Service  Reform  Leajg^ie. 


CONSTITUTION 

[revised   DECEMBER    I3,    I9OO.] 

Article  I. 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  perscribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  Society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 
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With  the  approval  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  may  or- 
ganize Correspondence  Committees,  of  not  less  than  three 
members,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  Civil  Service  Reform  Association ; 
the  members  of  such  Committees -shall  have  the  same  status 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant- Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VI. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  ex-offUio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.    Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 
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The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
cept that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 

Articlb  VII. 

The  Council  may,  subject  to  these  articles,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and, 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  League  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  IX. 

Any  provision  ot  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, if  a  vote  by  Associations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Cotmcil. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[adopted  by  the  council  JANUARY  1 8,  xgoi.] 

§  I.  The  annual  oaeeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place,  in  each  year,  as  the  Council  may 
determine. 

§  2.  At  least  three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  each  year,  one  of  which  shall  be  as  scon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  others 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman 
or  by  the  President  of  the  League,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

§  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  at  its 
meeting  next  succeeding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

§  4.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  n^oney 
in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  place  of  its  deposit,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  he  shall  state  the  sources  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  expenditures 
made,  during  the  year. 

§  5.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  be : 

1.  The  reading  and  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting. 
And  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

2.  The  admission  of  new  Associations. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Conunittees. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Commititcb 
to  be  annually  appointed  as  the  Council  shall  direct : 
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(i)  A  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members ; 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Publication,  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members ;  and,  ex  officio^  the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
League;  and 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Law,  to  consist  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers, and,  eX'Ojfficio,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

These  Committees  shall  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  respective  titles;  vacancies  occuring  in  any  one  of 
them  may  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

§  7.  The  following  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
a^  the  Council  shall  direct,  and  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  next  following : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers and,  eX'officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, and,  eX'Offlcio^  the  President  of  the  League. 

These  two  Committees  shall  submit  their  reports  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  immediately  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Report  and  Programme,  to  consist  of 
two  members,  and,  exoffUio,  the  President  of  the  League,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary ;  a  part  of  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  8.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  members,  provided  that,  in 
the  latter  event,  notice  of  the  contemplated  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  call  of  the  meeting. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 


DECEMBER  II  AND  12,  I902. 


PURSUANT  to  call,  duly  issued,  the  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  nth  and  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1902.  The  delegates  from  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tions in  attendance  during  the  several  sessions  were  the 
following : 

Buffalo:    Henry  A.  Richmond. 

Cambridge  :  John  Read,  Richard  H.  Dana 

Chicago:  John  W.  Ela,  C.  R.  Crane. 

Connecticut:  Henry  W.  Farnam,  George  L.  Fox,  Wil- 
liam A.  Aiken. 

District  of  Columbia:  John  Joy  Edson. 

Indiana:   Harry  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland:  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
Cleveland  P.  Manning,  William  F,  Thomas,  A.  M.  Klliotty 
J.  W.  Lawford,  R.  Ramsay,  George  R.  Gaither,  Reuben  Fos- 
ter, Olin  Bryan,  P.  H.  Tuck,  John  S.  Wirt,  John  C.  Rose, 
W.  1.  Dawkins,  Theodore  Marburg,  George  Frame,  E.  H. 
Ingle,  Summerfield  Baldwin,  C.  H.  Hessee,  D.  C.  Woods, 
Robert  Garrett,  V.  G.  Bloede,  R.  F.  Gundrie,  Henry  Lingen- 
felder,  W.  B.  Trundle,  G.  W.  Gail,  George  Reuling,  Julian  L. 
R.  White,  William  H.  Perkins,  W.  A.  Hanway,  Walter  B. 
Piatt,  W.  H.  Adkins,  Robert  I.  Carter,  Henry  M.  Hurd, 
A.  H,  Taylor,  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  L.  A.  Wilmer,  J.  A.  Dobler, 
J.  H.  Hollander,  Isaac  Brooks,  Jr.,  George  Fawcett,  Thomas 
Shearer,  William  Martien,  A.  G.  Brown,  Preston  B.  Spring, 


Thomas  S.  Cullen,  D.  W.  Hopper,  M.  A.  Mullin,  William 
Reynolds,  Rev.  C.  E.  Guthrie,  George  A.  Pope,  H.  B. 
Jacobs,  Kirby  FJower  Smith,  C.  NiUe,  G.  William  Sattlcr, 
Arthur  P.  ShankHn,  Daniel  R.  McGruder,  T.  E.  Carson, 
Edgar  G.  Miller. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Maryland  :  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bona- 
parte, Miss  A.  Gilman,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Van  Sickle,  Mrs. 
Rieman,  Miss  Warfield,  Mrs.  Rose,  Mrs.  Harris,  Miss  Fowler, 
Miss  Manley,  Mrs.  Hurd,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  G.  Sadt- 
ler.  Miss  Sadiler,  Miss  Miller,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hill,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Gail,  Mrs.  (jeorge  Frame,  Mrs.  William  Kerr,  Mrs.  Charles 
Lord,  Mrs.  Summerfield  Baldwin,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Corkran,  Mrs. 
Reuben  Foster,  Mrs.  Charles  Gambrill,  Miss  Sarah  Haydock, 
Mrs.  William  Hull,  Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott,  Mrs.  Kirby  F.  Smith. 

Massachusetts:  W.  W.  Vaughan,  Charles  S.  Thurston, 
R.  H.  Dana,  Sinclair  Kennedy,  Samuel  Y.  Nash,  H.  W. 
Chaplin,  William  Simes,  R.  B.  Sprague. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Massachusetts:  Mrs.  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sprague. 

New  York  :  H.  A.  Rogers,  William  G.  Low,  Stephen 
Perry  Sturges,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Frank  L.  Babbott,  S.  Carman 
Harriot,  Charles  Cakes,  WiUiam  F.  Moss,  J.  Meyer,  F.  O. 
Affeld,  T.  M.  Osborne,  Samuel  P.  Avery,  Theron  G.  Strong, 
William  Brookfield,  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Carter,  Hamilton  B. 
Tompkins,  C.  H.  Allen,  George  T.  Lyman,  Payson  Merrill, 
Silas  W.  Burt,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Henry  G.  Chapman, 
George  McAneny,  George  R.  Bishop,  Edward  Cary,  John  M. 
Gitterman,  Virginius  Newton,  Charles  W.  Watson. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  New  York:  Miss  Florence 
Harriot,  Miss  E.  L.  Cary,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Sharpe,  Mrs. 
Henry  G.  Chapman,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Strong. 

Pennsylvania  :  John  Field,  Porter  F.  Cope,  Henry  L. 
Davis,  Herbert  Welsh,  Rev.  Leverett  Bradley,  Mrs.  Bradley, 
William  W.  Justice,  Henry  C.  Niles,  Edward  R.  Strawbridge, 
Clarence  L.  Harper,  Walter  Wood,  Stephen  B.  Foterall, 
A.  W.  Kelsey,  Frank  P.  Pritchard,  George  Woodward,  John 
J.  Pinkerton,  Rev.  Oscar  B.  Hawes,  Albert  B.  Williams, 
Joshua  Bailey,  Miss  Burnham,  Charles  S.  Wood,  A.  R.  Mont- 


gomery,  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Francis  Olcott  Allen,  William 
fiurnham,  W.  W.  Montgomery,  George  Wood,  M.  N.  Kline, 
W.  C.  Alderson,  Charles  Chauncey,  William  D.  Neilson,  John 
B.  Roberts,  Louis  B.  Runk,  Charles  Brindley,  R.  Blanken- 
burg,  William  Ellis  Scull,  Charles  Richardson,  Mrs.  William 
F.  Jenks,  Charles  E.  Pancoast,  William  Kirkbride,  Neville  B. 
Craig,  William  H.  Futrell,  Charles  E.  Cadvvalder,  Theodore 
M.  Etting,  George  M.  Newhall,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  J.  H. 
Dulles  Allen,  Heatley  C.  Dulles,  W.  E.  Jackson,  Harry  B. 
French,  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Stuart  Wood,  Miss  Lucy  Daris, 
Dimner  Beeber,  Lewis  J.  Lautenbach,  James  MacAUister, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Mrs.  Woodruff,  Philip  G.  Garrett, 
A.  K.  McClure,  Max  Livingston,  George  G.  Mercer,  R.  Fran- 
cis Wood,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Harie,  Solomon  Blumenthal,  Samuel 
S.  Fels,  Henry  H.  Collins,  D.  A.  Waters,  C.  N.  Pierce,  Ed- 
ward S.  Sayres,  Robert  D.  Jenks,  W.  W.  Montgomery,  Jr., 
Henry  Wolf  Bikle,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Most  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan, 
Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  L  J.  Wistar. 


In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to 
Municipal  Reform  organizations,  and  to  other  bodies  inter- 
ested in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  delegates  were  present 
from  a  number  of  such  organizations,  as  follows : 

Arundel  Good  Government  Club  of  Baltimore  : 
Miss  Julia  R.  Rogers,  Miss  Alice  Gilman. 

Brvn  Mawr  College  :  Miss  Sarah  Henry  Stites,  Miss 
Mabel  Atkinson,  Miss  Dorothea  Day,  Miss  Eleanor  Deming, 
Miss  Eunice  Follandbee,  Miss  Linda  Lange,  Miss  Alice  Car- 
ter, Miss  Dora  Keen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kirkbride,  Miss  Marga- 
ret ta  Morris. 

Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  :  A.W.  Schick, 
J.  C.  Mendenhall,  C.  H.  Haring. 

Central  Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia: 
J.  Frank  Greathead,  Albeit  W.  Howland,  Mark  J.  Ingle, 
Charles  F.  Bauder,  Louis  C.  Smith. 

Civic  Club,  Philadelphia:  Mrs.  Charles  Richardson, 
Mrs.  Imogen  B.  Oakley. 

District  of  Columbia  Christian  Endeavor  Union: 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Butler. 
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Drexel  iNSTiTUTE :  J.  L.  Stone,  Arthur  McKnight,  E.  P. 
Braun,  D.  O.  Hales,  Karle  Rittenhouse,  Lee  Armstrong,  Miss 
Georgetta  Witter,  Miss  Laura  E.  Wagner,  Miss  Isabel  Hunter, 
Miss  Jane  Evans. 

Haverford  College  :  A.  J.  Phillips,  Irving  White, 
E.  N.  Robinowitz,  W.  T.  Hilles,  H.  W.  Thorn,  C.  R.  Corn- 
man,  S.  C.  Withers,  W.  M.Wills,  A.W.  Kratz,W.  P.  Bonbright. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia:  Miss  Eleanor 
Solis-Cohen,  Miss  Helen  H.  Large,  Miss  Selma  Strauss,  Miss 
Clara  V.  Blanton,  Miss  Edith  Miller. 

Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  :  Mrs. 
Lytlia  P.  Williams. 

Municipal  Art  Society  of  Baltimore  :  Oscar  Leser. 

Municipal  Association  oP  Cleveland:  Harry  A.  Gar- 
field, F.  E.  Stevens. 

Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia:  George  Burn- 
ham,  Jr.,  Hector  Mcintosh. 

North  Capitol  and  Eckington  Citizens  Associa- 
tion: William  G.  Henderson,  A.  Ralph  Serven. 

Northeast  Manual  Training  School  of  Philadel- 
phia :  T.  Willard  Stone,  George  L.  Styer,  William  T.  Burns, 
Edward  J.  Tournier,  W.  Winfield  Downey,  W.  S.  Nicholl. 

eople's  Institute,  Nkw  York  :  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls:  Miss  May 
Bolger,  Miss  Bessie  G.  Hanley,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Mampe, 
Miss  Alice  Shock,  Miss  Anna  Grace  Willetts. 

Ursinus  College:  Charles  Groves  Haines. 

Washington  Board  of  Trade  :  Thomas  W.  Smith,  A. 
Ralph  Serven,  W.  V.  Cox. 

Among  the  invited  guests  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  were  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  of  Vassar  College ; 
Mrs.  Harry  J.  Milligan,  of  Indianapolis ;  George  Waher  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Senor  Fredrico  Degetau,  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Porto  Rico ;  Hon.  William  H.  Fleming,  of  Georgia ;  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Kiggins,  late  Chairman  of  the  Philippine  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  of  Washington  ;  Mr.  John  C.  Birdseye  and 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Fowler,  of  Albany. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


THE  headquarters  of  the  League  during  the  period  of  the 
meeting  were  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  corner  of  Broad  and 
Locust  Streets.  The  morning  of  Dccemembcr  nth  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  proceedings  at  the 
several  general  sessions  of  the  League,  commencing  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  nth,  were  as  follows : 


FIRST  SESSION. 


GRIFFITH  HALL, 
Thursday  Afternoon,  December  ii. 

THE   League  convened  at  2.30  P.  M.,  ihe  President,  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilmnn,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  having  been  printed 
and   distributed,  the   reading  of  the  same  was  omitted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  presented  and  read 
by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil.* It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  it  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  in  De- 
pendencies, was  presented  and  read  by  the  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed  in  the 
proceedings.     The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  then  introduced  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  late  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


*  Printed  in  full  at  page  2S. 
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mission  to  revise  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  Civil  Service  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 
Secretary  of  the  League,  who  read  a  paper  on  The  Practica- 
bility of  Promotion  through  Competition.! 

The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik,  Secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Maryland,  who 
read  a  paper  on  The  Spoils  System  and  the  Merit  System  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  a  Great  City  .J 

The  order  of  discussion  and  miscellaneous  business  having 
been  reached,  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Massachusetts,  criticised  the 
views  expressed  in  Professor  Rowe*s  paper  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  permitting  appointments  from  any  part  of  the  eligible 
list  in  the  civil  service  in  Porto  Rico.  Professor  Rowe, 
Mr.  Dana,  Colonel  Burt  and  Mr.  Bonaparte  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


HORTICULTURAL  HALL, 
Thursday  Evening,  December  ii. 

AT  8.00  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  December  nth,  the 
second  session  of  the  League  was  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  Field,  the  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association,  introduced  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
President  of  the  League,  who  made  an  address.§ 

Papers  were  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  on  The  Spoils  System  in  Philadelphia,!)  and  by  Mr. 
George  McAneny,  of  New  York,  on  The  Merit  System  as  an 
Element  in  the  Reform  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment.H 


f  Printed  in  full  at  page  65. 
^Printed  in  full  at  page  74. 
§Printed  in  full  at  page  47. 
I  Printed  in  full  at  page  84. 
%^ Printed  in  full  at  page  91. 
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The  paper  on  The  Reform  of  the  Consular  Service,  pre- 
pared by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  was  read  by  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  of  Massachusetts.* 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of 
Maryland,  made  a  few  remarks. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


GRIFFITH  HALL, 
Friday  Morning,  December  12. 

THE  League  reconvened  at  10  A.  M.,  President  Oilman  in 
the  chair. 
The  President  introduced  General  Aiken,  who  presented 
the  report  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows : 
For  President  : 

Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
For  Vice-Presidents  : 

Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Grover  Cleveland, 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Harry  A.  Garfield, 
Arthur  T.  Iladley, 
Henry  Charles  Lea, 
Seth  Low, 
Franklin  MacVcagh, 
Georjje  A.  Pope, 
Henrv  C.  Potter.  D.  D 
P.  J.  Ryan.  I).  I)., 

For  Members  of  tiik  Counc  il 

William  A.  Aiken, 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
Silas  \V.  Hurt, 
Fdward  Cary, 
Charles  C'ollins, 
Richard  Henr>'  Dana. 
John  Jov  Edson,    . 
John  W'.  Ela, 
Henry  W.  Farnani, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder, 


Baltimore. 

Boston. 
New  York. 
Princeton. 
Cambridge. 
Cleveland. 
New  Haven. 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Baltimore. 
New  York, 
Philadelphia. 

Norwich,  Ct. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 
It 

<( 

Boston. 
Washington. 
Chicago. 
New  Ilaven. 
New  York. 


*i> 
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H.  Barton  Jacobs, 
William  G.  I^w,    . 
George  McAneny, 
Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
William  Potts, 
H.O.  Reik, 
Charles  Richardson, 
Henry  A.  Richmond, 
Carl  Schurz,  . 
Edward  M.  Shepard, 
F.  L.  Siddons, 
Moorfield  Storey,  . 
Lucius  B.  Swift,    . 
Henry  VanKleeck, 
W.  W.  Vaughan.  . 
Herbert  Welsh, 
Everett  P.  Wheeler. 
Charles  B.  Wilby, 
Ansley  Wilcox, 
R.  Francis  Wood, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Morrill  Wyman,  Jr., 


Baltimore. 
New  York. 


«( 


«« 


ft 

Baltimore. 
Philadelphia. 
Buffalo. 
New  York. 

Washington. 

Boston. 

Indianapolis. 

Denver. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Cincinnati. 

Buffalo. 

Philadelphia. 
«« 

Cambridge. 


General  Aiken  moved  that  the  election  be  preceded  with 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
election  of  the  gentlemen  nominated  for  President,  Vice-Pres- 
idents and  members  of  the  Council.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried.  The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  election  of  the  ticket  as  read. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Henry  Hitchcock, 
of  Missouri : 

**  In  the  death  of  Henry  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri",  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  League  has  lost  a  valued  officer,  a  faithful  and  efficient 
member  of  its  governing  board,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
friends  of  its  cause.  In  memory  of  his  services  for  the  advancement  of 
good  government,  his  virtues  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  and  his  many  sac- 
rifices of  time  and  interest  to  promote  its  ends,  the  League  now  places 
among  its  records  an  expression  of  the  profound  sorrow  caused  to  all  its 
members  by  the  loss  of  so  old  and  tried  a  comrade  in  its  good  fight.'* 

The  reading  of  the  resolution  was  followed  by  remarks  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Low  and  Colonel  Burt.  General  Aiken 
moved  that  the  vote,  when  taken,  should  be  a  rising  vote. 
The  motion  was  adopted  and  the  resolution  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  a  rising  vote. 
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The  secretary  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer*  and 
Mr.  Wood,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : 

"  The  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  the  Treasurer 
report  that  they  have  vouched  the  account  and  find  it  correct.  They 
find  a  balance  on  hand,  after  allowing  for  checks  still  out  and  one 
voucher  not  yet  received,  amounting  to  $741. 39*  the  amount  reported 
by  the  Treasurer." 

R.  Francis  Wood, 
W.  W.  Vaughan, 

Auditing  CommitUe, 

On  motion,  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Auditing 
Committee  were  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  order  of  reports  from  local  associations  having  been 
reached,  the  President  called  on  Colonel  John  W.  Ela,  of 
Chicago. 

Colonel  Ela  for  the  Chicago  League  : 

The  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission  has  held  this  year  53  original 
entrance  examinations  and  19  promotion  examinations. 

The  Commission  has  held  49  trials  of  officers  and  employees,  upon 
written  charges,  hearing  testimony  on  both  sides  and  resulting  in 
the  discharge  of  20  from  the  service,  the  discipline  of  19.  and  the 
aquittal  of  8. 

The  Police  Trial  Board, — which  is  composed  of  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  one  Inspector  of  Police,  and  which  sits  weekly  for 
trials — has.  since  January  ist,  discharged  14  policemen  from  the  ser- 
vice, fined  127  and  found  loi  not  guilty. 

The  Fire  Trial  Board — which  is  composed  of  the  Fire  Marshals 
and  a  representative  of  the  Commission,  and  which  also  holds  weekly 
trials — has  discharged  2  firemen,  disciplined  57  and  acquitted  3.  These 
two  Boards  were  established  by  the  Commission,  and  their  decisions 
must  be  affirmed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
increase  the  number  of  promotion  examinations,  realizing  the  benefit 
to  the  service  of  establishing  in  the  mind  of  every  employee  the  assur- 
ance that  efficient  work  in  the  lower  position  will  advance  him  to  higher 
rank  and  pay.  We  have  therefore  introduced,  gradually,  a  system  by 
which  each  man's  efficiency  in  the  position  he  has  been  occupying  is 
being  recorded  daily,  and  valued  and  marked  as  the  chief  factor  in  the 
promotion  examinations.  This  system  is  now  in  operation  in  all  the 
departments  except  the  Fire  Department  and  the  Commission  is  pre- 
paring the  forms  of  efficiency  records  applicable  to  that  department. 

The  Commission  has  issued,  recently,  instructions  reminding  the 

•Printed  in  full  at  page  27. 
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markers  that  90  means  *'good,"  and  that  the  margin  between  90  and 
100  provides  a  place  for  marking  extra  meritorious  work  or  conduct, 
and  directing  that  in  every  case  when  a  man  is  marked  more  than  90, 
the  act  or  conduct  which  entitles  him  to  such  extra  mark  shall  be 
described  in  his  daily  sheet,  and  the  sheet  attached  to  the  monthly 
report  sent  to  the  Commission. 

The  fact  that  the  men  have  opportunity  to  examine  their  records 
every  day  and  to  object,  and  appeal  to  the  superior  ofBcer  and  to  the 
Commission,  if  the  marking  is  claimed  to  be  wrong,  seems  to  fairly  safe- 
guard the  reliability  and  good  faith  of  the  marking.  Few  complaints 
are  now  made,  and  in  the  examinations  held  since  these  sheets  were 
introduced  the  results  are  satisfactory. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Act  that  Board  found  itself  in  the  condition 
of  having  a  large  corps  of  employees  who  had  been  appointed  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  but  without  examination,  and  had  been  at  work 
about  three  years,  in  different  grades.  In  order  to  permit  the  employees 
to  take  the  exammation  for  their  places,  and  because  it  was  not 
practicable  to  till  the  positions  gradually  by  promotion  examination 
from  grade  to  grade,  the  Commission  —  as  then  constituted — held 
general  examinations  for  a  large  number  of  engineers,  janitors,  etc., 
without  distinction  as  to  grade.  Those  who  passed  were  certified  to 
the  Board  and  assigned  by  the  Board  as  it  saw  fit,  although  the  salaries 
differed  widely.  As  a  result  there  had  been  no  promotion  examinations 
in  those  positions.  The  Board  made  the  promotions  in  its  discretion, 
which,  however  sound  the  discretion  may  have  been,  was  unfortunately 
not  quite  along  the  lines  of  the  Merit  System. 

In  the  last  few  months,  after  some  controversy  the  Commission 
has  made  and  enforced  orders  providing  that  no  promotions  shall  be 
made  in  that  service  except  under  the  promotion  examinations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  no  transfers  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Commission. 
These  orders  are  now  being  complied  with,  and  without  friction,  and 
the  efficiency  system  is  also  being  operated  by  the  Board. 

The  Courts  still  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission, for  which  credit  is  due  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  his  assist- 
ants. The  Appellate  Court,  a  few  days  ago,  decided — as  the  Commission 
has  often  ruled — that  only  those  who  have  taken  the  civil  service  exami- 
nations are  protected  from  summary  discharge. 

The  movement  for  a  State  Civil  Service  Law,  to  which  I  alluded 
last  year,  has  crystallized  into  a  non-partisan  organization,  with  member- 
ship throughout  the  State,  which  probably  will  procure  the  passage  of 
such  a  law  by  the  Le^j^islature  this  Winter.  Both  political  parties  this 
Fall  declared  for  a  State  Civil  Service  Law,  the  J^emocrats  including  a 
County  Law. 

The  Commission  is  claiming  no  credit  in  this  connection,  but  when 
the  citizens  of  a  city  make  a  practically  unanimous  demand  that  the  pro- 
visions of  a  reform  law  under  which  they  have  been  living  for  seven 
years  be  extended  over  the  whole  State,  we  are  permitting  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  assuming  that,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  which  the 
Merit  System  has  encountered  throughout  its  troubled  history  in  Chi- 
cago, the  balance  is  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  account. 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Richmond,  for  the  Buffalo  Association  : 

Mayor  Knight  has  reduced  the  number  of  the  local  civil  service  com- 
mission from  fifteen  to  seven.  This  action  was  endorsed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County  claimed  that  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  county  service  were  in  the  unclassified  list.  They  held  that 
as  the  Board  of  Superviiori  made  the  appointments  the  positions  were 
legislative  and  therefore,  by  law,  unclassified.  The  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  took  issue  on  that  proposition,  and  brought  action  to 
enjoin  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  these  officials.  The  court  sustained 
the  position  taken  by  the  Association.  The  County  has  taken  an  appeal. 
The  application  of  civil  service  reform  rules  for  examination  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  has  produced  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. As  years  pass  away,  the  benefits  of  the  system  are  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  any  attempt  to  get  back  to  the  old  Spoils  System 
would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Chapman,  for  the  New  York  Association : 

In  the  State  service  our  principal  work  has  been  to  prevent  legisla- 
tion designed  to  undermine  the  Civil  Service  Law.  The  bills  which  we 
have  opposed  fall  into  the  following  classes  : 

(i)  Bills  to  extend  a  preference  to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
War  ;  (2)  to  permit  a  review  by  the  courts  of  the  cause  of  the  removal 
of  employees  ;  (3)  to  permit  appointments  from  any  part  of  the  eligible 
list  where  choice  should  be  confined  to  the  first  three  names  ;  (4)  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  persons  illegally  appointed  or  re- 
tained in  the  service  ;  (5)  to  exempt  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  from  the 
probationary  period  of  service ;  (6)  to  reinstate  persons  who  had  been 
illegally  appointed  ;  (7)  to  reinstate  policemen  and  firemen  who  had 
been  discharged  for  cause  ;  (8)  to  suspend  the  municipal  civil  service 
rules. 

In  every  case  where  there  was  anything  objectionable  in  a  bill,  this 
Association  lodged  a  protest  either  with  the  committee  that  had  the  bill 
in  charge,  or  with  the  Ciovernor,  or  with  the  Mayor.  Few  of  the  bills  to 
which  we  objected  passed  the  Legislature,  and  none  of  those  which  came 
before  the  Mayor  for  signature  were  approved  by  him.  Of  the  objection- 
able bills  which  went  directly  to  the  Governor,  three  were  signed  and 
became  laws.  The  worst  of  these  was  the  Ellsworth  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  when  certified  for  appointment, 
shall  receive  a  permanent  appointment  at  once,  and  shall  not  be  required 
to  serve  a  term  of  probation.  Great  care  was  taken  that  the  Governor 
should  be  made  conversant  with  the  bad  precedents  created  by  this  bill 
and  the  injury  its  passage  would  work  to  the  civil  service  system  ; 
nevertheless  the  Governor  gave  his  signature  to  this  bill,  and  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  his  doing  so  is  that  the  veterans  are  con- 
sidered an  important  political  factor  and  are  always  the  pets  of  politicians. 

More  lately,  the  Governor,  in  answer  to  our  letter  asking  him  to 
define  his  status  on  the  Civil  Service  Law,  has  said  that  he  thoroughly 
believes  in  the  Civil  Service  Law. 
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The  State  Commission  has,  throughout  this  year,  upheld  in  the 
main  the  principles  ot  the  competitive  system.  Much  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  not  only  from  New  York,  but  from  Buffalo, 
to  create  exemptions  for  the  purpose  of  affording  patronage.  Some- 
times they  have  refused  ;  sometimes  they  have  acquiesced  ;  but  in  all 
cases  this  Association  has  tiled  its  protest  against  the  weakening  of  the  law. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  par- 
ticular cases. 

In  New  York  City,  the  change  of  administration  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  charter  on  the  tirst  of  January  of  this  year,  created  complica- 
tions which  gave  our  New  York  Association  a  great  deal  of  work. 
Many  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  rules  which  were  really  necessary 
to  bring  the  office  forces  of  the  various  departments  into  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  new  charter,  and  the  heads  of  many  departments 
took  occasion  to  ask  for  the  exemption  from  examination  of  places  in 
their  offices  which  this  Association  believed  could  perfectly  well  have 
been  tilled  by  competition.  In  all  cases  such  requests  have  been  fought 
t)efore  the  Mayor,  before  the  Municipal  Commission,  and  before  the 
State  Board. 

The  Association  has  not  been  successful  in  all  cases  ;  but  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  proposed  exemptions  ;  and  in  any 
event  we  can  say  that  by  having  obtained  from  the  Mayor  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Commission  the  privilege  of  a  public  hearing  on  all  proposed 
exemptions,  we  have  been  able  to  make  public  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  have  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  exemptions  to  be  slipped 
through  unbeknownst,  and  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  new  exemp- 
tions to  be  created. 

For  the  tirst  three  months  of  the  administration  we  watched  with 
interest  what  we  expected  to  be  the  reformatory  work  of  a  so-called  Re- 
form Administration  We  were  disappointed.  At  the  same  time  we 
recognized  the  difficulties  which  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter  put  in 
the  way  of  the  new  adnr)inistration,  and  while  we  continually  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  did  not  openly  throw 
much  blame  upon  the  Municipal  Commission.  But  delays  in  examina- 
tions occurred,  the  he.ids  of  departments  were  tied  up  for  want  of  men 
which  the  Commission  failed  to  furnish.  Examinations  dragged,  papers 
were  not  marked,  and  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Commission  was  handling  its  work.  This  Association  then  sent  a 
committee  to  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Deming  spoke  most  convincingly 
and  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Low,  and  explained  to  him  in  a  friendly 
though  official  way  what  the  troubles  were.  Mt.  Low  said  that  he 
would  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  announced  that  radical 
changes  were  to  be  made.  But  no  such  changes  were  made,  and  through 
the  summer  no  especial  improvement  occurred. 

This  autumn  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  appointed 
a  sub-committee  of  eight  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  way  in  which  the 
Commission  conducted  its  work.  That  Committee  made  its  report  in 
November,  and  on  the  first  of  December  an  open  letter  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  a  whole  was  sent  to  the  Mayor,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  press.     The  following  definite  charges  were  made  : 
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That  the  Commission,  by  its  inefficiency,  had  seriously  embar- 
rassed the  other  departments  ot  the  City,  and  obstructed  the  conduct  of 
public  business.  This  charge  was  substantiated  by  facts  set  forth  in 
the  letter. 

Another  charge  made  by  the  Committee  was  that  the  system  of  ex- 
aminers which  the  Commission  found  when  they  went  in,  and  which 
provided  for  the  employment  of  many  outside  examiners,  was  funda- 
mentally wrong  ;  that  the  Association  had  many  times  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  this  System,  but  that  the  Commission  had  done  nothing  radical 
in  the  way  oi  abolishing  it. 

The  Committee  also  charged  the  Municipal  Board  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  had  under  it  been  not  only  slow  but  expensive  and 
clumsy.  It  pointed  out  that  the  Commission  had  invited  a  flood  of  ap- 
peals from  the  markings  of  its  examiners,  and  had  adopted  the  practice 
of  granting  appeals  on  the  flimsiest  grounds. 

The  reason  for  objecting  to  the  consideration  of  these  appeals  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission  is  that  when  a  candidate  who  has  failed  to 
pass  an  examination  puts  in  his  appeal,  his  identity  becomes  known  and, 
if  he  is  re-rated,  his  mark  is  no  longer  entirely  unprejudiced,  as  it  is.  in 
the  case  of  the  candidates  whose  identity  is  not  known,  but  it  is  based 
on  all  the  subsequent  facts  which  the  Committee  of  Appeals  has  learned 
about  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  reratings  have  caused  great  dis- 
gruntlement  on  the  part  of  prejudiced  candidates  on  the  eligible  list,  and 
in  less  than  Bfty  such  re-ratings  more  than  1450  candidates  already  on 
the  eligible  list  were  prejudiced. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  the  letter 
of  the  Executive  Committee: 

"Where  re-rating  is  proper,  because  of  incompetent  or  careless  exam- 
iners, the  remedy  is  obvious.  The  remedy  is  no  less  obvious  when  the 
re-rating  is  made  by  the  Commission  itself  upon  such  frivolous  grounds 
as  those  we  have  cited,  and  we  have  not  exhausted  the  instances.  Such 
re-rating  is  not  only  an  abuse  in  itself,  it  is  an  injustice  to  all  candidates 
who  are  not  re-rated.  Naturally,  they  attribute  the  result  to  'influence'; 
and  why  not,  when  the  results  attained  are  precisely  those  which  'in- 
fluence' would  attempt  to  secure,  and.  if  a  civil  service  commission  were 
open  to  'influence,'  would  secure? 

"The  Commission  has  not  only  shown  its  lack  of  confidence  in  its 
own  methods,  but  it  has  largely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  thuse  willing  to  seek  positions  in  the  public  service  through 
open  competitive  methods.  To  preserve  public  confldence  in  the  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  of  civil  service  examinations,  it  is  fundamental  that 
the  identity  of  the  candidate  should  not  be  known  to  the  person  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  passing  upon  his  work.  After  the  identity  of 
the  candidate  has  been  disclosed  many  of  the  vicious  influences,  which 
characterize  the  *  Spoils  System  *  in  determining  appointments,  at  once 
find  opportunity  for  exercise  ;  and  it  is  naturally  difficult  for  the  public 
to  believe  that  such  influences  are  not  exercised,  when  the  candidate, 
who.  before  his  identity  was  known,  stood  low  on  the  eligible  list,  or 
had  been  unable  to  reach  it,  is,  after  his  identity  is  disclosed,  re-rated 
upon  the  same  papers  so  as  to  be  advanced  over  the  heads  of  scores  of 
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applicants  who  received  their  ratings  under  strict  civil  service  rules.  Let 
there  be  a  few  such  instances,  and  the  disinterested  observer  begins  to 
doubt  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  Commission.  If  there  be  many 
such,  one  can- retain  his  contidence  in  the  Commission's  fairness  only  at 
the  cost  of  losing  his  confidence  in  its  administrative  efficiency. 

'*Our  watchful  interest  in,  and  close  observation  of,  civil  service  law 
administration  enabled  us  both  to  realize  and  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
worth  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  present  MunicipaVCivii  Service 
Commission  when  it  entered  upon  its  duties.  Although,  no  doubt,  they 
were  great,  we  think  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  and  too  little  upon  its  great  opportunities. 
This  Commission  has  larger  powers  than  any  of  its  predecessors  and  it 
has  a  more  numerous  membership,  thus  making  possible  subdivision  of 
labor  and  the  systematizing  of  effort.  It  was  clothed  with  ample  author- 
ity to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  public  service  in  any  and  every 
department  of  the  city  government,  to  expose  abuses  and  devise  proper 
remedies.  We  do  not  think  the  Commission  has  adequately  met  its 
opportunities.  We  are  far  from  impugning  the  Commission's  good  in- 
tentions. But  intentions,  however  good,  are  not  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  good  administration. 

''To  write  this  letter  has  been  a  painful  duty.  Its  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  reasons  calling  for  a  prompt  and  great  improvement 
in  the  efficiemcy  of  the  local  administration  of  the  civil  service  law,  and 
to  make  clear  alike  to  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  cause  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  that  the  failures  of  the  present  Commission  are  simply  admin- 
istrative failures  and  are  not  due  to  any  unsoundness  in  the  Merit  Prin- 
ciple when  properly  and  efficiently  applied  by  competent  administrators." 

Mr.  R.  Francis  Wood,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association: 

After  Mr.  Richardson's  exhaustive  description  of  affairs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, little  remains  to  be  said.  The  Association  has  again  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  state  civil  service  bill  to  submit  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  will  meet  in  January.  The  bill  provides  for  a  State 
Commission,  whose  jurisdiction  will  extend  to  all  the  municipalities  as 
well  as  to  the  state  service.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Association,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  its  frequent  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a 
state  civil  service  reform  bill,  that  it  will  finally  prepare  a  draft  so  per- 
fect, that  it  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  reform 
measure.  We  hope  that  the  children  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  League  will  live  to  see  such  a  bill  adopted  by  a  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  for  the  Maryland  Association  : 

By  far  the  most  important  event  in  connection  with  civil  service 
reform  in  Maryland  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  organization  of 
a  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  local  Association.  This  is  a  sure  sign  of 
the  interest  awakened  in  civil  service  reform  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact,  obvious  but  often  forgotten,  that  this  reform  is  essentially  a  moral 
one;  it  is  an  effort  to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  the  community  by 
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purifying  its  politics,  not  merely  to  improve  the  administration  of  its 
public  business.  In  this  aspect,  it  claims  the  aid  of  that  sex  which  is 
the  guardian  of  our  morals,  the  upholder  of  our  standards  of  thought 
and  life.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  may  refer.  In  the  ear- 
lier days  of  the  McKinley  Administration  there  was  organized  an  •'Anti- 
Civil  Service  League  "  in  Maryland;  it  was  the  second  or  third  of  such 
Leagues.  I  had  thought  it  dead  like  its  predecessors,  but,  apparently, 
it  still  exists;  and,  just  before  the  last  election,  it  held  a  meeting,  a  Mr. 
Daniel  Scully,  if  I  remember  aright,  presiding,  and  passed  resolutions 
approving  or  condemning  the  election  of  the  several  candidates  for  Con- 
gress of  the  two  leading  parties.  It  was  evident  that  they  tried  their 
hands  at  guessing  as  to  the  probabilities  of  success  in  each  case,  and 
they  condemned  several  candidates  whom  they  thought  likely  to  be  de- 
feated; but,  except  in  two  cases  where  the  result  of  the  election  was  an 
absolute  certainty,  they  guessed  wrong  in  every  endorsement  they  made; 
they  brought  their  favorites  ill  luck,  but  it  must  be  owned,  in  candor, 
that  they  were  not  an  appreciable  factor,  either  way,  in  affecting  the 
result. 

I  have  had  little  to  tell,  but  what  I  had  is  good;  and  I  confidently 
hope  before  the  next  Annual  Meeting  that  there  will  be  something  more 
of  tangible  progress  to  report  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Milligan,  for  the  Indiana  Association : 

The  paper  which  was  read  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore,  stated  that  Professor  Rice,  in  his  article  published 
in  the  Forum,  had  stated  that  the  schools  of  Baltimore  were  the  worst 
in  the  entire  country.  The  reader  might  have  added  that  in  the  same 
article  Professor  Rice  stated  that  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis 
were  the  best  in  the  entire  country,  Boston  not  excepted.  The  Indian- 
apolis schools  have  been  kept  out  of  party  politics  and  their  proficiency 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  group  of  women.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  use  the  schools  for  party  purposes  but  they  have  been  thwarted  and 
the  Merit  System  has  controlled  their  administration,  although  they  are 
not  governed  by  statutory  civil  service  rules.  The  benevolent  and  re- 
formatory institutions  of  the  state  of  Indiana  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  mire  of  party  politics  and  have  been  put  upon 
a  bi-partisan  basis.  They  are  not  governed  by  statutory  civil  service 
rules  but  in  the  main  they  are  now  under  the  Merit  System  and  their 
present  condition  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  spoils  system  man- 
agement when  there  were  great  abuses  and  much  scandal.  City  and 
county  governments  are  still  under  the  worst  forms  of  party  and  spoils 
system.  I  know  of  no  reform  that  is  more  needed  in  Indiana  than  the 
adoption  of  the  Merit  System  in  municipal  and  county  government  and 
administration.  This  reform  will  come  some  time,  but  no  one  knows 
when.  I  think  that  even  yet  the  people  do  not  fully  understand  the 
Merit  System.  In  many  quarters  it  is  thought  not  to  be  democratic,  but 
rather  exclusive  in  its  principles  and  therefore  it  encounters  much  preju- 
dice. Lectures  upon  the  Merit  System  to  popular  audiences  and  to 
schools  and  colleges,  would  do  much  to  remove  this  prejudice  and  to 
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hasten  the  adoption  of  the  system.  The  people  want  good  government 
and  when  they  see  the  right  road,  they  will  follow  it,  albeit  their  move- 
ments may  be  slow. 

Mr.  William  W.  Vaughan,  for  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion: 

The  history  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
last  year  is  chiefly  the  story  of  a  narrow  escape.      The  spoilsmen  have 
become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  their  system  by 
the  Civil  Service  Law.     They  know  now  that  they  were  unwise  in  let- 
ting the  law  be  passed,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  good  law  could 
now  be  got  through  if  the  matter  were  to  start  de  novo.      But  they  also 
are  wise  enough  not  to  attack  the  law  directly.      Bills  have  occasionally 
been  introduced  to  repeal  the  whole  system,  and  many  votes  would 
gladly  be  given  for  it;  but  public  sentiment  is  too  strong,  and  these  at- 
tempts have  died  an  easy  death.     The  real  efforts  are  directed  at  under- 
hand methods.     The  most  nearly  successful  was  the  recent  attack  made 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  and  helping  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
War.     Taking  advantage  of  the  popular  sympathy  with  the  young  men 
who  went  to  the  war,  sometimes  leaving  good  situations  which  could  not 
be  easily  recovered,  they  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  in  favor  of 
the  Union  veterans.     At  first  they  undertook  to  put  the  younger  men  on 
a  par  with  the  older,  but  this  met  with  such  unanimous  and  just  expostu- 
lations from  the  old  soldiers  that  they  perceived  at  once  that  they  could 
only  expect  "  second  preferred  stock  "  for  the  younger  men,  and  modi- 
fied their  bill  accordingly.     Our  Association  opposed  the  bill  at  all  pos- 
sible stages;  pointed  out,  in  various  ways,  that  this  was  only  a  form  of 
pensioning  the  soldiers,  and  that  pensioning  ought  to  be  payable  in 
terms  of  money  and  not  in  terms  of  ofKice;    and  showed  how  the  result 
would  practically  repeal  the  Civil  Service  Law  because  there  were  enough 
young  men  to  fill  all  offices  for  four  or  five  years  to  come,  so  that  the 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  an  elaborate  and  expensive  machin- 
ery with  no  material  for  it  to  grind.     But  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,   the  bill  progressed,   and   finally  came  to  a  vote   in  the  House, 
which  resulted  in  a  tie.     Speaker  Myers,  a  strong  friend  of  Reform,  in 
spite  of  the  great  danger  to  his  political  prospects  which  might  be  in- 
volved in  his  act,  stood  up  and  voted   against  it,   defeating  it  for  that 
year.    The  thanks  of  the  community,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Association, 
are  distinctly  due  to  him  for  his  courageous  act. 

Apart  from  the  work  in  the  Legislature,  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Massachusetts  by  the  women  than  by  any  one  else.  In  one 
town  three  ladies  found  that  the  janitors  of  school  houses  were  drawing 
excellent  pay  and  doing  substantially  no  work.  The  school  houses  were 
neglected  and  the  children  suffered.  They  appealed  to  the  appointing 
power  and  were  referred  to  the  School  Board.  They  went  before  the 
School  Board  and  were  told  that  the  politicians  controlled  the  appoint- 
ments. It  seemed  to  be  a  vicious  circle,  until  some  one  discovered  that 
there  was  a  law  by  which,  on  the  request  of  a  proper  number  of  persons, 
the  janitors  could  be  put  under  the  Civil  Service  Law.    The  request  was 
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made,  the  janitors  were  classified,   the  incapables  were  swept  out,  the 
school  houses  were  swept  out,  and  matters  prospered  again. 

Taking  all  in  all,  Massachusetts  has  made  some  slight  gain,  but  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  holding  its  own. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  for  the  Cambridge  Association: 

The  Cambridge  Association  has  now  107  members  on  its  rolls,  and 
constant  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the  membership. 

Delegates  from  our  Association  opposed  the  Spanish  War  Preference 
Bill  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  this  year,  and  with  successful 
results.  This  Association  recognizes  that  it  has  a  special  opportunity  in 
interesting  students  of  Harvard  University,  inasmuch  as  the  field  is  so 
large  throughout  the  country  for  good  service  by  young  men  in  public 
office,  as  well  as  in  Consular  and  Diplomatic  work.  One  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  held  in  Sanders  The- 
atre, at  Harvard,  at  the  time  when  the  Convention  was  held  in  Boston  in 
1901,  had  its  good  effect  in  interesting  college  men  in  the  cause  of  Civil 
Service  Reform. 

The  Association  is  watchful  of  public  measures  and  active  interest 
in  the  cause  is  maintained. 

Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam,  for  the  Connecticut  Asso- 
ciation : 

Connecticut  is  a  small  state,  but  it  makes  up  for  its  lack  of  size  by 
a  great  conservatism,  and  the  steady  habits,  for  which  it  has  a  possibly 
undeserved  reputation,  prevent  it  from  moving  too  rapidly  in  any  direc- 
tion. And  yet  it  has  moved  since  last  year,  and  the  report  that  I  make, 
though  brief,  is  encouraging. 

The  old  New  Haven  Association  was,  about  a  year  ago,  enlarged 
and  made  into  a  State  Association.  We  have  incrca<^ed  the  membership 
considerably,  so  that  we  now  have  about  160  members.  We  have  rep- 
resentatives on  our  Committee  from  half  a  dozen  cities  of  the  State,  and 
altogether  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  women  of  Connecticut  have  shown  the  same  interest  that  has 
been  shown  by  their  sisters  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
The  women's  clubs  of  Connecticut  have  taken  up  the  subject;  they  have 
formed  a  special  committee  regarding  civil  service  reform,  and  although 
no  Auxiliary  has  yet  been  formed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
one  will  come  into  existence  soon.  Our  Legislature  meets  bi-annually, 
and  as  no  meeting  was  held  this  year,  we  have  nothing  to  report  in  the 
way  of  legislation,  but  our  Association  is  making  its  plans  to  carry  for- 
ward a  campaign  of  education  in  the  various  towns  and  cities,  and  to 
work  especially  for  the  introduction  of  civil  service  reform  into  muni- 
cipal governments. 

Mr.  John  Joy  Edson,  for  the  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia : 

The  gentleman  just  preceding  me  stated  that  Connecticut  was  a 
small  state.      Rhode   Island    and   Delaware  are  small  states,  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia  is  the  smallest  of  them  all,  less  than  ten  miles 
square.  We  are  a  unique  territory — and  classed  as  a  territory — our 
Government,  however,  differs  from  a  territoral  Government.  You  arc 
aware  that  we  have  no  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  they  would  not,  five  in  a  hundred,  vote  for 
suffrage.  We  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  limited  time  allowed  me  will  not 
permit  of  an  explanation  more  in  detail  of  our  form  of  Government. 
When  we  leave  the  Capital  and  other  cities,  on  occasions  like  this,  we 
hear,  as  we  did  yesterday  and  to-day,  from  those  reporting  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  without  exception,  of  the  immense  amount 
of  fraud  and  corruption  that  exists.  We  hear  that  corruption  prevails 
in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  not  represented  in  this  Confer- 
ence, but  I  wish  to  say,  and  this  may  be  something  in  the  way  of  relief 
from  the  line  of  reports,  that  have  been  made,  that  in  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  since  its  establishment  in  1S78,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  has  never  been  a  hint  or  single  accusation  of  corruption. 
No  rings,  so-called,  have  ever  existed.  Every  dollar  appropriated  is 
expended  for  the  purpose  it  was  intended.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  I  make  this  perfectly  truthful  statement.  We  are 
well  content  with  our  government. 

Washington  is  represented  in  this  Conference  by  five  delegates,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  President  of  one  of  our  Citizens*  Associations,  a  gentleman 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  myself,  President  of  the  local 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  Our  work  there  is  directed  towards 
securing  a  law  covering  the  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  who  occupy  the  same 
position  as  the  Mayor  of  a  city,  have  for  many  years  urged  the  adoption 
of  civil  service  rules  to  cover  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  measure 
has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  many  other  citizens' 
organizations,  and  repeatedly  by  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland,  McKin- 
ley  and  Roosevelt.  No  objection  by  the  citizens,  from  any  direction, 
has  been  manifested.  With  all  these  endorsements  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  hearing  in  Congress,  at  its  last  session.  The  Chairman  of 
the  present  District  Committee  of  the  Senate  is,  I  believe,  unalterably 
opposed  to  civil  service  reform  legislation.  Nevertheless  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  hearing  this  winter  will  be  secured,  and  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress  may 
enact  the  desired  law. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Commissioners,  unlike  the  Mayors  of  other 
cities,  who  are  constantly  antagonizing  civil  service  reform,  have  exer- 
cised their  authority,  so  far  as  possible,  and  have  introduced  into  the 
Police  force,  and  into  the  P'ire  Department,  civil  service  rules.  In 
every  respect  the  efficiency  of  these  departments  has  been  increased, 
and  it  is  believed  the  District  of  Columbia  approaches  model  Police  and 
Fire  Departments. 

In  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  given  this  bill  its 
endorsement,  you  would  naturally  suppose  it  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
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men  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures  and  the  like,  but  this  is  not  true. 
It  is  made  up  of  men  of  all  professions,  lawyers,  doctors,  mechanics, 
artisans,  bankers,  ministers,  and  men  of  all  walks  of  life,  numbering 
about  seven  hundred.  This  is  one  of  the  mediums  that  the  citizens  of 
Washington  have  for  giving  expression  upon  public  questions.  It  is  a 
body  of  men  respected,  not  only  by  the  people  of  Washiogton,  but  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Government  officials.  The  prin- 
ciple governing  the  conduct  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  has  always  been,  not 
to  endorse  any  question  until  it  has  had  thorough  and  careful  considera- 
tion, and  that  no  doubt  shall  exist  as  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
position  finally  taken.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  Board  appears 
before  Congress,  its  views  are  regarded  as  reliable,  and  are  of  potent 
force. 

There  is  but  one  other  remark  that  I  wish  to  make  and  that  is  about 
the  efforts  of  the  women  in  this  reform.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
not  in  Washington  a  women's  auxiliary,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  one 
should  be  organized.  We  have  as  good  women  in  Washington,  I  must 
maintain,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  and  I  shall  inform  them  what  is  being 
done,  and  thus  suggest  to  them  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  act. 


The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions: 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  this,  its  twenty-second  Annual  Meeting : 

I.  Congratulates  the  country  on  the  high  character  and 
ability  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commission  ; 

On  the  regulation  of  the  Labor  Service  of  the  Federal 
Departments  in  Washington  by  the  adoption  of  the  registra- 
tion system  ; 

On  the  closing  of  the  many  back  door  entrances  to  the 
classified  service  by  wise  amendments  to  the  Civil  Service 
Rules; 

On  the  successful  extension  of  classification  to  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery  Service,  now  including  11,300  officials; 

On  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  retaining  Fourth  Class 
Postmasters  during  good  behavior; 

On  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  Administration 
through  separation  from  the  service  of  officials  violating  its 
provisions ; 

On  the  extension  of  the  competitive  system  to  a  part  of 
the  Municipal  Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 

On  the  adoption  and  successful  operation  of  the  Merit 
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System  in  the  Federal  Service  of  Porto  Rico  and  in  all  the 
service,  excepting  schools,  in  the  Philippines; 

On  the  frustration  of  the  attempt  to  saddle  upon  the  class- 
ified service  all  those  clerks  in  the  Census  office  who  were  or- 
iginally appointed  under  the  patronage  of  Congress,  and  on 
the  classification  of  the  permanent  Census  Bureau  ; 

On  the  promotions  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ser- 
vice which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Merit  System  in  that  branch  of  the  service ; 

On  the  increased  interest  in  the  reform  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  and  on  the  excellent  work  for  the  cause  being  done  by 
the  Women's  Clubs  in  almost  every  state. 

II.  It  urges  the  extension  of  the  Merit  System  to  the 
rest  of  the  Municipal  Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 

The  application  of  that  System  to  the  Consular  Service 
and  Indian  Agencies,  by  legislation  if  possible,  otherwise  by 
executive  action ; 

The  extension  of  the  Reform  Methods  to  the  Cities  and 
States  of  the  country  not  now  under  Civil  Service  Rules. 

III.  It  regrets  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Service  System  in  New  York  City.  It  calls  public  at- 
tention to  the  success  of  the  Federal,  Massachusetts  and 
Chicago  Boards  in  the  very  classes  of  the  service  in  which 
the  New  York  Board  seems  to  be  deficient,  as  illustrating 
that  the  shortcomings  in  New  York  are  due  to  faulty  admin- 
istration and  not  to  any  inherent  weakness  of  the  System. 

It  urges  veterans  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars  and  their 
friends  to  oppose  the  bills  called  "  Veterans*  Preference" 
bills.  Such  bills  will  work,  as  they  have  worked  in  some 
States,  great  harm  to  the  Merit  System.  That  System  is  the 
only  efficient  barrier  to  the  spoils  and  boss  systems,  both  pub- 
lic enemies  of  the  country  which  the  veterans  risked  their  lives 
to  save. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Frank  M.  Kiggins, 
late  Chairman  of  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Commission, 
who  read  a  paper  on  the  Civil  Service  in  the  Philippines.* 


•Printed  in  full  at  page  112. 
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The  President  then  introduced  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
of  Vassar  College,  who  read  a  paper  on  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Principles  in  Education.* 

The  President  then  introduced  Mrs.  Imogen  B.  Oakley, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Civic  Club,  who  read  a  paper  on  The  Spread  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  Principles  through  the  Agency  of 
Women's  Clubs.t 

Colonel  Burt  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Association,  the  Civic  Club,  the  New  Century  Club  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wood  for  their  gentrous  hospitality  extended  to  visit- 
ing delegates.     The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 


FOURTH   SESSION. 


HOUSTON  HALL. 
Friday  Afternoon,  December  12. 

AT  3.00  P.  M.,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Houston  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  Clubs  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Walter  George  Smith,  representing 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  presided  and  made  the  open- 
ing address.f  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  and  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte.§ 

The  League  then  adjourned. 
AtUst  : 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 

Secretary. 

A  dinner  to  the  visiting  delegates  was  tendered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association,  at  the  Bullitt  Building,  at  7.00 
P.  M.,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  12th.  Mr.  John 
Field,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  presided 
and  introduced  the  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  who  acted  as 


•Printed  in  full  at  page  128. 
f  Printed  in  full  at  page  136. 
^Printed  in  full  at  page  56. 
^Printed  in  full  at  page  59. 
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Toastmaster.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  President  of  the  League;  Senor  Frederico  Degctau, 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Porto  Rico;  Colonel  John  W. 
Ela,  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Chicago ; 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  League ; 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  of  Maryland;  Hon.  William  H.  Fleming, of 
Georgia  and  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  of  New  York. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  League  the  delegates  were 
tendered  a  reception  by  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wood,  at  his  house,  after  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening. 
On  Friday  a  luncheon  and  reception  were  tendered  to  the  del- 
egates by  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
Century  Club. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


November  30,  i(/)2. 
Balance  on  hand^  December  /,  igoi $67 .  54 

Receipts  : 

New  York  C.  S.  R.  Association $2,092.00 

Pennsylvania  C.  S.  R.  Association 1,234 .00 

Maryland  C.  S.  R.  Association 766.00        • 

Massachusetts  C.  S.  R.  Association 1,050.00 

District  of  Columbia  C.  S.  R.  Association. .  400.00 

Chicago  C.  S.  R.  Association 414.00 

Missouri  C.  S.  R.  Association 250.00 

Cincinnati  C.  S.  R.  Association 200.00 

Connecticut  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Buffalo  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Cambridge  C.  S.  R.  Association 58.00 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Massachusetts 50.00 

A  friend 10.00 

Pamphlets  sold 8.12 

Total,    $6,732.12 
Good  (iovERNMKNT  Receipts 1,109.84     7.841.96 

$7,909-50 

D1SBURSE.MENTS  : 

Salary  of  Secretary $1,500.00 

Assistant  Secretary 893 .  75 

*•  Clerks 1,173.00 

Washington  Agent 115 .00 

Rent  of  Office 400.01 

Printing 507-43 

Office  Expenses 194-97 

Postage  and  Stamped  Envelopes 185.96 

Traveling  Expenses 218.21 

Stationery 84 .  50 

Expenses  of  Committee  on  Dependencies. . .  24.75 

Subscription  repaid  New  York  Association..  375- 00 

Total  League  Expenses $5,672. 58 

Good  GovKRN.MKNT  Expenses ii495.53      7.168. 11 

Balance  on  hand $741 .  39 

E.  &  O.  E. 

A.  S.  Frissell, 

Treasurer, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


To  THE  National  Civil  Servick  Reform  League  : 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  there  has 
been  time  to  judge  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration to  those  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  so  often 
and  so  earnestly  endorsed  by  the  President  in  former  years, 
and  substantially  reaffirmed  in  his  first  Message  to  Congress. 
The  Council  feels  justified  in  saying  without  hesitation  that, 
judged,  as  any  Administration  is  entitled  to  be  judged,  with  a 
fair  regard  for  all  attendant  circumstances,  this  Administra- 
tion has  fully  met  the  reasonable  hopes  of  friends  of  the  Re- 
form. President  Roosevelt  has  done  more  for  the  practical 
enforcement  of  the  Civil  Service  Law,  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  tone  of  the  public  service  and  the  general  advancement 
ot  improved  methods  of  government  than  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  President  to  do  so  soon  after  assuming  office. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  this  respect,  his  course 
has  been  subjected  to  a  closer  scrutiny  than  has  usually  be- 
fallen a  new  administration  ;  this  fact  after  all  constitutes  but 
a  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  past  services  to 
the  cause  of  good  government.  As  a  result  of  this  exacting 
attitude  of  public  opinion  (in  itselt  a  thoroughly  wholesome 
symptom  of  progress)  the  President  and  his  official  advisers 
have  encountered  some  measure  of  criticism;  it  seems  desir- 
able, before  referring  to  other  features  of  the  year's  experi- 
ence, to  very  briefly  consider  the  grounds  and  merits  of  this 
criticism. 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  accused  of  exhibiting  too 
little  regard  for  the  salutory  restrictions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Rules,  by  exempting  from  their  operations,  without  evident 
necessity,  a  certain  number  of  minor  positions  and  individual 
appointments.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  positions  af- 
fected are  altogether  unimporant ;  but  a  principle  is  involved 
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of  no  little  moment,  and  the  subject  demands  consideration. 
Doubtless  great  emergencies  may  arise  in  which  the  President 
would  not  only  be  justified  in  suspending  his  rules  to  attain 
some  urgent  end  of  public  policy,  but  obliged  in  conscience 
to  take  this  course ;  but  such  cases  are  wholly  exceptional ; 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances  he  may  be  justly  expected 
to  set  an  example  of  strict  fidelity  to  the  rules,  both  in  letter 
and  spirit,  to  all  minor  public  officials.  If,  in  his  judgment, 
the  rules  need  amendment,  they  should  be  promptly  amended ; 
but  either  actual  or  virtual  suspension  to  meet  frequent  ex- 
igencies of  comparatively  little  consequence  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  reasonable  regret  and  legitimate  criticism. 

While,  however,  the  strict  observance  of  the  Civil  Service 
Rules  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  for  all  friends  of 
good  government  and  pure  politics,  but  one  occasion  has 
arisen  during  the  past  year  which  justified,  in  the  Council's 
judgment,  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  League  against  a 
failure  to  thus  observe  them.  Some  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists among  friends  of  the  reform,  and  has  been  publicly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Administration  in 
fining  a  few  positions,  nearly  all  of  them  of  very  subordinate 
importance,  and  in  creating  a  still  smaller  number  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  service ;  but  in  only  a  single  instance  have  the  offi- 
cers of  the  League  considered  that  the  facts  warranted  its  in- 
tervention. The  solitary  case  referred  to  was  the  special  ex- 
ception to  the  regulations  of  the  New  York  Custom  House 
requested  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of  a  particular 
person  as  Deputy  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port.  Against  this 
the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  League,  filed  a  protest  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  September  19th  last.  On 
November  26ih  the  exce|)tion  was  granted,  the  Commission 
stating,  in  substance,  in  an  accompanying  minute,  that  the 
long  experience  of  the  person  suggested  in  the  public  service 
satisfied  the  spirit  of  the  regulation,  although  he  was  ineligible 
by  its  terms ;  the  Council  cannot  regard  this  action  as  estab- 
lishing a  satisfactory  precedent.  The  seeming  inconsistency 
between  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
effect  that  a  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  might  be  simul- 
taneously a  member  of  a  City  Council  and  the  terms  of  an 
order  issued  by  President  Grant  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
never  revoked,  will  be,  if  the  views  of  the  present  Council  are 
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shared  by  the  one  about  to  be  chosen,  called  to  the  President's 

attention  by  a  suitable  memorial. 

More  serious  complaints  against  the  present  Administra- 
tion have  arisen  from  certain  appointments  to  offices  not  em- 
braced within  the  classified  service.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  President  ''  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 

officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  whicli  shall  be  established 
by  law."  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  provision ;  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
the  expectation  of  its  framers,  that  the  President  should  choose 
those  whom  hf  deemed  fit  to  fill  the  more  responsible  offices, 
subject  to  a  right  of  veto  on  such  appointments  vested  in  the 
Senate ;  nor  would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  his  do- 
ing this  were  there  no  changes  in  the  public  service  except 
such  as  are  necessary  or  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice itself ;  the  President,  aided  by  the  advice  of  competent 
subordinates,  could  readily  and  intelligently  fill  vacancies 
causerl  each  year  by  death,  voluntary  resignation  or  removal 
for  cause.  I'nder  the  "  Spoils  System,"  however,  which 
creates  fre^iucnt  vacancies  merely  because  the  interest  of  in- 
fluential politicians  demands  frequent  new  appointments,  there 
has  grown  up  a  practice,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  sanctioned 
by  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  all  modern  Presidents,  which 
permits  the  selection  of  candidates  for  such  offices  by  Sena- 
tors, Representatives  or  National  Committeemen  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  reserving  to  the  President  little  more  than  a  veto 
on  their  choice. 

President  Roosevelt  has  indisputably  tried  to  mitigate  the 
evils  inherent  in  this  system  of  selection;  he  has  made  the 
veto,  which  all  Presidents  have,  to  some  extent,  exercised,  far 
more  practically  effective  and  a  valuable  safeguard  of  honesty 
and  competency  on  the  part  of  the  appointee;  probably  he 
has  done  all  that  any  President  could  who  did  not  break  al- 
together with  the  unfortunate  traditions  controlling  the  dis- 
charge of  this  part  of  his  duties,  perhaps  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  any  President  under  existing  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  system  itself  is  essentially  vicious,  and,  how- 
ever it  may  be  palliated  in  practice,  its  fruits  must  be  in  some 
measure  harmful  to  the  permanent  interests   of  the  nation. 
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While  appointments  to  public  office  are  made  by  a  method 
which  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  for  reasons  condemned  by  sound  principles  of 
government,  they  will  be,  of  necessity,  often  unsatisfactory 
and  sometimes  very  unfortunate,  no  matter  how  faithfully  or 
how  vigorously  a  President  may  contend  with  the  evil  influ- 
ences to  which  this  system  gives  free  scope.  It  could  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  how  far  this  statement 
is  verified  by  incidents  of  the  past  year  J  but  the  Council 
deems  it  eminently  fitting  that  the  League  should  again  record 
its  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  grave  abuse,  only  the  more 
dangerous  and  noxious  because  of  its  long  standing,  to  which 
such  incidents  are  due. 

The  League's  standard  of  duty  for  the  discharge  of  public 
trusts  is  so  high  that  its  attitude  should  be,  and  will  be,  while 
it  continues  animated  by  the  spirit  which  caused  its  forma- 
tion, always  rather  critical  than  laudatory  towards  those 
actually  fulfilling  such  trusts.  Having  considered  summarily 
what  measure  of  justification  there  may  still  be  for  complaint 
or  criticism,  the  Council  notes  as  justly  gratifying  a  very  great 
and  rapid  advance  in  the  application  of  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  the  League  during  the  past  year  in  the  Federal 
Service. 

First  among  the  measures  whereby  this  progress  has  been 
effected  should  be  mentioned  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  whose  composition  may  be  fairly  described 
as  now  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the 
Merit  System  than  it  has  ever  been,  at  all  events,  since  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  ceased  to  be  a  Commissioner. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  specially  gratifying  to  the  League, 
and  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of  its  criti- 
cisms on  the  Executive  Order  of  May  29th,  1899,  *^**  *"^' 
stantially  all  features  of  that  order,  except  the  removal  of 
some  among  the  offices  thereby  affected  from  classification  or 
competitive  examination,  to  which  it  then  submitted  specific 
objections,  have  been,  one  by  one,  rescinded  or  so  materially 
modified  as  to  remove  the  reasons  for  these  objections.  This 
fact  is  only  the  more  significant  because  these  changes  have  not 
been  made  of  set  purpose  or  with  any  reference  to  the  views  of 
the  League,  but  by  a  succession  of  orders  each  the  result  of 
practical  experience  in  the  working  of  the  original  measure. 
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The  amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  Rules  noted  trith 
commendation  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League 
have  been  supplemented  by  others,  whereby  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  fraudulent  devices  widely  employed  in  former  years  to 
evade  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  Rules  have  themselves 
been  rendered  nugatory.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  new 
rules  has  been  shown  by  their  practical  working  to  be  thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 

The  President  has  indicated  unmistakably  his  intention  to 
compel  a  faithful  observance  of  the  law  and  rules  by  remov- 
ing from  the  service,  either  by  actual  dismissal,  enforced  res- 
ignation or  refusal  of  reappointment  at  expiration  of  term, 
various  officers  who  had,  more  or  less  flagrantly,  disobeyed 
them;  thus  enabling  the  Commission  in  its  last  report  to 
"  note  with  satisfaction  a  far  more  general  and  uniform  ob- 
servance of  the  law  than  had  previously  existed."  The  class- 
ification of  employees  of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service 
shortly  before  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League,  not 
only  added  some  11,300  places  to  the  classified  service, 
but  constituted  a  long  step  towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  how  to  take  the  Fourth  Class  Post  Offices  out  of 
politics.  Another  long  step  in  this  direction  has  been  the 
announcement  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  a  very  important 
change  of  policy  in  the  intention  to  hereafter  treat  such  post- 
masters, not  as  morally  holding  office  for  four  years  only,  but 
as  holding,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  an  unlimited 
term. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  new 
policy  of  the  present  Administration  amounts  simply  to  an 
observance  of  the  law.  There  never  was  any  legal  warrant 
for  the  practice  which  vacated  all  Fourth  Class  Post  Offices 
at  the  end  of  four  years ;  it  was  adopted  merely  from  analogy 
to  the  law  prescribing  a  similar  term  for  certain  more  im- 
portant Federal  offices,  and  was  based,  in  last  resort  on  the 
doctrine,  a  reasonable  one  for  a  believer  in  the  Spoils  System, 
that,  after  any  incumbent  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  pub- 
lic office  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  he  ought  to  give  place  to 
a  less  fortunate  worker. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Merit  System  has 
been  partially  introduced  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.     This  reform  has  long  been  recognized  as  de- 
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sirable  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  President,  as  well  as  by  the  League;  but 
the  District  Commissioners  have  been  reluctant  to  initiate  it 
of  their  own  authority,  and  still  hesitate  to  extend  it  to  their 
clerical  service  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  pre- 
scribing or,  at  least,  sanctioning  its  adoption.  This  attitude 
on  their  part  is  doubtless  inspired  by  a  commendable  defer- 
ence for  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  National  Government ; 
but  we  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  frankly  recog- 
nize that  to  hope  for  any  action  by  Congress  whereby  abuses 
which  procure  influence  or  political  advantage  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  be  remedied  is  altogether  unreason- 
able. When  Congressmen  find  that  they  can  no  longer  con- 
trol the  patronage  of  the  District,  they  may  regulate  by  law 
a  system  of  appointment  for  merit  which  is  already  established, 
and  which  they  cannot  venture  to  destroy  in  defiance  of  pub- 
lic opinion ;  but,  while  their  recommendations  are  heeded  in 
filling  any  class  of  public  positions,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the 
extension  by  statute  of  the  Merit  System  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  service. 

What  has  just  been  said  applies,  with  even  greater  force, 
to  the  Consular  Service.  In  this  instance,  a  plausible  pretext 
to  refuse  remedial  legislation,  clearly  demanded  by  public 
opinion  and  recommended  by  the  President,  is  found  in  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  consuls  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  may  clearly,  however,  prescribe  rules  to 
limit  his  own  discretion  (retaining,  of  course,  the  power  to 
amend,  rescind  or  suspend  such  rules  at  pleasure),  and  Con- 
gress can  no  less  clearly  provide  him  by  statute  with  any 
agencies  he  may  need  to  better  ascertain  the  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  employment  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  It 
may  be  reasonable  and  natural  that  the  President  should  wish 
to  await  Congressional  action,  which  he  has  strongly  urged 
and  "which  is  evidently  needed  for  the  convenient  exercise  of 
his  own  powers  in  the  premises,  before  acting  himself;  but 
experience  has  shown  conclusively  that,  until  Congress  finds 
a  merit  system  actually  established  in  the  Consular  Service,  it 
will  be  in  the  last  degree  reluctant  to  aid  in  its  establishment 
or  perfection. 

The  persistent  hostility  of  professional  politicians  in  both  of 
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the  great  national  parties  to  Civil  Service  Reform  was  exhib- 
ited on  several  occasions  during  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Congress.  A  determined  effort  to  render  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  the  classified  service,  without  examination  or  other 
test  of  fitness,  more  than  2,000  employees  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, originally  selected,  notwithstanding  vigorous  protests 
from  numerous  commercial  and  scientific  bodies  throughout 
the  Union,  as  well  as  from  the  League,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  Senators  and  Representatives  was 
defeated  by  the  resolute  and  judicious  action  of  the  President 
under  the  advice  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  but  it 
gave  rise  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
which  the  purpose  of  many  members,  as  it  was  stated  by  one 
speaker,  "  to  take  care  of  their  pets  "  in  the  public  service  was 
avowed  with  cynical  candor.  The  outcome  of  this  controv- 
ersy was  the  addition  to  the  classified  service  of  some  800 
employees  of  the  permanent  Census  Bureau,  who  were  pro- 
fessedly retained  for  merit  out  of  the  many  thousand  origi- 
nally  appointed ;  a  fairly  satisfactory  result,  but  for  which  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  majority  of  either.  House  of  Congress 
deserves  any  credit,  although  the  Council  is  in  no  wise  un- 
mindful of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  certain  Senators 
and  Representatives   on  this  and  other  occasions. 

A  yet  more  clearly  inexcusable  sacrifice  of  the  public  in- 
terest to  supposed  partisan  or  personal  advantage  was  con- 
tained in  an  amendment  to  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  provided  for  twenty  additional 
members  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals,  but  prohibited  the 
choice  of  these  new  officers  either  through  promotion  or 
through  competitive  examination  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior being  actually  forbidden  to  select  them  either  in  compli- 
ance with  conditions  prescribed  in  the  Civil  Service  Law  or 
from  the  present  or  previous  employees  in  his  office.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  suggest  a  more  indefensible  provision 
of  law ;  its  enactment  was  gravely  discreditable  to  all  respon- 
sible for  it. 

The  late  session  of  Congress  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
anomalous  position  of  those  additional  employees  in  the 
Departments  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish 
war, by  including  them  in  the  classified  service.  This  measure 
involved  an  evident  injustice  to  the  many  competent  eligibles 
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on  the  registers  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  but  it  con- 
stituted thelesser  of  two  evils  if  the  alternative  were  the  longer 
retention  of  these  employees  in  their  former  very  ambiguous 
and  irregular  status;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  similar  abuses 
will  be  less  readily  tolerated  by  public  opinion  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  by  Executive  Order, 
promulgated  on  July  3d  last,  some  250  employees  of  the 
temporary  government  of  Cuba  were  likewise  added  to  the 
classified  service.  This  order  was  issued,  according  to  a 
memorandum  accompanying  it,  "  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  after  a  full  investigation  of 
the  records  of  these  persons,  who  are  recommended  by  Gen- 
eral Wood  acting  for  the  War  Department,  by  reason  of  spec- 
ial meritorious  service  rendered  by  them  in  Cuba."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  must  hkewise  reduce,  in  some  degree,  the 
probabilities  of  early  employment  of  the  same  eligibles;  but, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  plausibly  defended  as 
an  act  of  reasonable  consideration  for  the  merits  of  faithful 
public  servants. 

The  negative  record  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  is,  on 
the  whole,  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  positive.  None 
of  the  injurious  bills  against  which  the  League  protested  at  its 
last  Annual  Meeting  became  laws,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  unequivocal  condemnation  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  may  cause  the  failure  of  any  "  Veterans'  Preference  " 
bills  or  other  schemes  designed  to  impair  the  Merit  System 
which  may  be  urged  at  the  present  session. 

The  Council  and  ofticers  of  the  League  throughout  the 
past  year  have  done  all  in  iheir  power  to  resist  these  flagrant 
or  insidious  assaults  upon  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, as  well  as  to  aid  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  its 
work  and  to  enlighten  and  guide  public  opinion.  To  the  last 
mentioned  end  it  has  made  an  exceptionally  large  distribution 
of  appropriate  literature ;  the  demand  for  this,  especially  from 
the  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  Slope,  being  un- 
usually great.  Movements  have  been  set  on  foot  to  introduce 
the  Merit  System  in  several  municipalities,  notably  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  Detroit,  Michigan.  A  Commission 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  prepare  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  an  agitation  to  secure 
similar  legislation  has  been  started  in  other  states,  more  par- 
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ticularly  in  California.  An  especially  gratifying  evidence  of 
increased  popular  favor  for  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  its  importance  and  merits,  is  shown  by  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  subject  developed  among  Women's 
clubs  and  societies,  and  the  activity  with  which  many  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  women  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  reform.  A  third  auxiliary  was  organized 
during  the  year  in  Maryland,  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  Council 
that  similar  organizations  may  be  soon  formed  in  other  States. 

Tae  Council  is  obliged  to  record  its  regret  that  the  results 
of  the  great  victory  for  good  government  and  pure  politics  in 
New  York  City  on  which  the  League  congratulated  the  coun- 
try at  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  have  not,  as  yet,  met  all  the 
hopes  of  friends  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  While  recognizing 
that  grave  practical  difficulties  may  have  retarded  the  appli- 
cation of  sound  methods  of  selection  and  promotion  to  the 
public  services  of  our  vast  metropolis,  the  Council  yet  believes 
that  the  experience  of  Greater  New  York  during  the  last 
twelve  months  has  shown,  most  of  all,  how  imperfectly  the  es- 
sential principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform  are  understood  by 
many  citizens  in  general  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  raise  our 
standards  of  official  conduct  and  purify  our  political  morals. 
It  urges  upon  the  League  and  upon  all  friends  of  the  Reform 
the  evident  necessity  for  continued  activity  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  its  true  aims  and  methods,  no  less  than  for  un- 
ceasing vigilance  in  unmasking  the  pretences  and  refuting  the 
calumnies  of  its  enemies. 

Very  respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 

Chairmanr^'i 
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Report  of  the  Coiiimiltee  on  the  Civil  Service 

in  Dependencies. 


To  THE  National  Civil  Skrvice  Reform  League  : 

THE  report  of  your  Committee  on  the  v.  ivil  Service  in  De- 
pendencies, presented  a  year  ago,  referred  to  the  satisfac- 
tory and  gratifyii  g  outlook  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  dependtncies  of  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing has  occurred  during  the  past  year  to  cause  us  to  charge 
the  opinion  then  expressed.  In  the  Philippines,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  friendly  administration,  the  system  has  been  well 
established  and  is  now  in  a  most  satisfactory  working  order. 
As  is  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  its  last  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1902,  (issued  on  October  24,  1902) : 

"  IVactically  all  positions  in  the  Philippines  are  now  included  with 
in  the  classified  service,  with  the  exception  of  teachers,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  positions  also  will  t)e  made  subject  I0  classification  at 
an  early  date.  The  Philippine  law  requires  that  all  vacancies  in  the 
higher  positions  shall  be  tilled  by  promotion,  thus  encouraging  those  in 
the  lower  grades  to  render  the  best  possible  semce  with  the  assurance 
that  the  most  capable  will,  as  vacancies  occur,  be  advanced  to  the  high- 
est administrative  oHices." 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Kiggins,  late  Chairman  of  the  Philippine 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  to  read  a  paper,  at  this  meeting 
of  the  League,  on  **  The  Civil  Service  in  the  Philippines,"  so 
your  Committee  will  omit  the  details  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  that  system.  It  to  be  noted, 
however  in  passing  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  Commissioners  in  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  execution  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  Both 
Governor  Taft  and  Vice- Governor  Wright,  (who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year),  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  system  is  not  only  thoroughly  practical,  but 
the  only  efficient  one  for  the  government  of  dependencies. 
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Always  advocates  of  civil  service  reform,  its  actual  and  effi- 
cient operation  has  strengthened  their  belief  in  its  essential 
principles. 

The  situation  in  Porto  Rico  differs  materially  from  that  in 
the  Philippines.  The  latter  is  governed  by  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  at 
once  an  administrative  board  and  a  legislative  body ;  and  it 
can  therefore  speedily  enact  and  put  into  force  and  effect  a 
policy,  just  as  it  has  done  in  the  matter  of  the  merit  system, 
without  having  to  consult  either  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington  or  any  local  body.  Whereas  Porto  Rico  is  gov- 
erned by  an  Insular  Legislature,  one  branch  of  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  natives.  Moreover,  the  Governor,  has 
only  the  j)o\ver  to  suggest  or  veto  legislation ;  but  cannot 
legally  and  formally  initiate  it.  In  short,  Porto  Rico  must 
apply  the  merit  system  itself,  except  so  far  as  the  Federal  offi- 
cials are  concerned,  and  these,  of  course,  as  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  the  United  Slates,  are  under  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Law  and  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Code  Commission  drafted  a  civil  service  bill,  but 
it  is  probably  fortunate  that  this  was  rejected  as  it  was  in 
some  ways  objectionable,  especially  in  that  it  provided  that 
the  entire  eligible  list  should  be  certified  to  the  appointing 
officer.  Since  then  the  Covernor  of  the  Island,  the  Federal 
Commission,  and  this  Committee  have  been  seriously  consid- 
ering and  agitating  the  subject  of  an  adequate  civil  service  law 
to  cover  the  insular  and  municipal  service.  Under  the  Fora- 
k6r  act  all  the  positions  in  the  Federal  service,  as  suggested 
above,  (including,  of  course,  those  at  the  custom-houses  and 
♦.he  post-offices)  were  brought  under  the  competitive  system, 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Leadley,  Chief  of  the  Service  Record  Di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Commission,  who  was  sent  to  report  on 
the  service  there,  said  that  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
native  applicants,  who  came  up  before  him  for  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Federal  service  were  ample  warrant  for 
extending  the  system  to  the  insular  and  municipal  services  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  moreover,  he  believed  that  there  were  certain 
local  facts  which  made  it  imperative  that  the  system  should  be 
introduced  into  both  services  without   delay.      As  was  said 
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editorially  in  Good  Government^  in  considering  this  report  and 
the  efforts  that  were  pending  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  out- 
lined : — 

"While  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  defined  by  the  Courts,  it  has  been  determined  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  to  show  that  they  have  not,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
full  protection  of  American  citizens.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  more 
entitled  to  protection  as  taxpayers  who  are  in  the  equivocal  position  of 
a  subordinate  people  governed  by  a  more  powerful  nation.  The  salaries 
of  all  officials,  except  those  appointed  by  the  President,  are  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Island.  The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Kico  are  therefore 
paying  the  salaries  of  officials  whom  they  neither  elect  nor  appoint. 
Under  a  Governor  Allen  or  a  Governor  Hunt  they  may  be  safe  from  im- 
position, even  under  these  conditions,  but  provisions  must  be  made  for 
the  Island's  being  governed  by  men  who  are  not  so  conscientious,  and 
who  wonld  dare  to  exploit  the  service  for  the  benefit  of  incompetent 
Americans. 

**  It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  Administration  cannot  directly  im- 
pose a  civil  service  law  on  the  cities  of  the  Island.  That  must  be  done 
by  the  Insular  Legislature.  But  since  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  constitute  the  Senate,  are 
appointees  of  the  President,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Administration  is 
free  from  all  responsibility.  The  President,  and  the  Governor  whom  he 
appoints,  must  have,  in  a  dependency  which  is  as  yet  neither  territory 
9r  state^  and  they  ought  to  have,  great  influence  in  bringing  about  any 
legislation  of  which  they  strongly  approve,  and  we  urge  the  President  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  situation  in  Porto  Rico,  and,  without  over- 
stepping his  legitimate  authority,  to  exercise  all  the  influence  he  may 
properly  bring  to  bear  for  the  establishement  of  efficient  civil  service 
laws  in  the  departments  of  his  appointees,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
cities  which  his  appointees  help  to  govern." 

This  responsibility  has  been  felt  and  assumed  by  Governor 
Hunt,  who,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed himself  to  representatives  of  this  Committee  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem to  the  Porto  Rican  service.  Moreover,  he  consulted  at 
length  with  the  Federal  Commission,  which  he  requested  to 
draft  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  system  in 
the  Island,  a  task  it  readily  and  willingly  accepted  and  which 
it  has  most  efficiently  discharged. 

The  bill  prepared  by  the  Commission  is  entitled,  "  An  Act 
to  Regulate  the  Civil  Service  in  Porto  Rico."  It  is  modelled 
upon  the  Federal  and  Philippine  acts,  embracing  those 
features  of  both  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  best.  It 
provides  for  a  Commission  of  three,  not  more  than  two  of 
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whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  political  party  on  the 
Island  to  formulate  rules,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Governor,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  efli- 
cient  civil  service  in  all  the  executive  branches  of  Porto  Rico 
and.  for  any  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Island,  whenever  au- 
thorized by  such  municipalities.  The  bill  prescribes  at  length 
and  with  fulness  of  detail  what  these  rules  shall  provide,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  copy  attached  to  this  report. 

The  remaining  sections  are  intended  to  carry  out  the  main 
ideas  of  the  bill,  and,  having  been  drafted  by  Messrs.  Proctor, 
Foulke,  and  Garfield,  the  present  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  follows  that  they  are  as  complete  and  adequate  as 
their  ability,  experience  and  interest  in  the  reform  can  possi- 
bly make  them. 

This  draft  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Commission  to 
Governor  Hunt,  who  in  turn  will  submit  it  to  the  Insular  Leg- 
islature, which  meets  in  January.  Whether  that  body  will  act 
favorably,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  of  this  the  Committee  is 
assured,  that  every  legitimate  influence  of  Governor  Hunt  and 
his  colleagues  will  be  exerted  to  create  a  sentiment  favorable 
to  the  bill.  The  present  prospects  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  most  encouraging  as  this  influence  is  naturally  very  con- 
siderable and  will  be  reinforced  by  that  of  other  presidential 
appointees,  who  compose  the  upper  chamber  of  the  legislature. 

The  Porto  Rican  Commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
Senor  Frederico  Degetau,  who  will  speak  before  the  League 
at  a  later  session,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  merit  system  and 
its  establishment  in  Porto  Rico,  and  we  may  therefore  expect 
his  influence  to  be  exerted  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Council  of  the  League,  at  its  last  meeting,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  this  Committee's  last  report,  adopted 
a  minute  that  it  "  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  in  the  Dependencies  with  gratification  and  refer 
it  back  to  the  Committee  with  authority,  in  its  discretion,  to 
carry  out  its  suggestions,  and  also  to  organize  a  Porto  Rican 
Association,  if  practicable,  and,  in  its  judgment,  advisable." 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  have  been  exerted  in  the  di- 
rection of  creating  a  public  sentiment  in  Porto  Rico  favorable 
to  the  merit  system,  and,  while  of  necessity  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  work  at  long  range,  evidence  has  not  been  wanting 
of  their  success.     The  editorials  in   Good  Government  have 
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been  reproduced  by  local  papers  and  have  likewise  been  sent 
directly  to  the  prominent  officials  and  citizens  of  the  Island. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  at  the  next  session,  but  present  prospects  favor 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  fail,  there  are  many  reasons 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  postponement  of  action  will  not 
be  for  long,  as  the  trend  of  sentiment  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
reform,  and  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion is  favorable  to  it. 

The  fact  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  dealing  with  ap- 
pointments in  Porto  Rico'  and  the  Philippines,  has  been 
guided  by  the  principles  of  action  laid  down  in  his  first  annual 
message  "  that  not  an  office  should  be  filled  in  the  Philippines 
or  Porto  Rico  with  any  regard  to  the  man's  partisan  affiliation 
or  service,  with  any  regard  to  the  political,  social  or  personal 
influence  which  he  may  have  at  his  command,''  has  made  di- 
rectly and  forcibly  for  the  creation  of  a  favorable  public  opin- 
ion. Acts  speak  more  effectively  than  words,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's consistent  following  of  the  principles  of  civil  service  re- 
form in  the  Insular  appointments,  has  done  more  than  vol- 
umes of  literature  for  the  real,  healthy,  substantial  establish- 
ment of  the  merit  system  in  our  dependencies. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Chairman, 


An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Civil  Service  in  Porto  Rico. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico^  that : 

Section  i.  The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Council,  shall  appoint  three  persons,  one  or 
more  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  and  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  political 
party  in  the  island,  to  be  members  of  a  Board  to  be  called  the 
Porto  Rico  Civil  Service  Board,  and  shall  designate  one  of 
such  persons  as  chairman,  another  as  secretary,  and  another 
as  chief  examiner. 

Section  2.     Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  such 
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salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Council  and  his  nec- 
essary traveling  expenses  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties. 

Section  3.  The  Board  shall  aid  the  Governor  in  prepar- 
ing rules  adapted  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  which 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  civil  service  in  all  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  for  any  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  island  whenever  authorized  by  such  municipalities,  by 
appointments  and  promotions  according  to  merit  and  by 
competitive  examinations  where  the  same  are  practicable. 
Such  rules,  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  him.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  in  the  Porto 
Rico  civil  service  in  the  departments  and  offices  to  which  any 
such  rules  may  relate  to  aid,  in  all  proper  ways,  in  carrying 
said  rules  into  effect. 

Secton  4.  The  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  shall 
provide : 

(a)  For  the  classification  of  all  offices  and  employments 
specified  in  section  3. 

(b)  For  the  selection  of  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  applications  and  ratings 
based  upon  experience,  which  need  not,  if  the  Board  shall  so 
determine,  relate  to  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  applicants 
to  labor,  their  habits  of  industry,  and  sobriety,  and  their 
honesty. 

(c)  For  the  promotion  of  members  of  one  rank  of  the 
classified  service  to  the  next  higher  rank  upon  such  tests  of 
fitness  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

(d)  For  a  period  of  probation  before  the  appointment  or 
employment  is  made  permanent. 

(e)  For  the  preparation  and  holding  of  open  competitive 
examinations  of  a  practical  character  for  testing  the  fitness  of 
applicants  for  appointments  to  the  classified  service. 

(  f )  For  selection,  according  to  average  percentage,  from 
among  those  certified  by  the  Board  as  rated  highest  in  such 
competition. 

(g)  For  transfers  under  limitations  to  be  fixed  by  the  rules 
from  one  branch  of  the  classified  service  to  another,  or  from 
the  Federal  classified  service  of  the  United  States  to  the  class- 
ified service  of  Porto  Rico. 
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(h)  For  reinstatements  in  the  service  under  limitations  to 
be  fixed  by  the  rules. 

( i )  For  selection  from  eligible  registers  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  fill  vacancies  requiring 
special  qualifications  wliich  cannot  be  procured  from  the 
competitive  examinations  held  in  the  island. 

(j)  For  suitable  age  Hmits  for  entering  the  classified 
service. 

(k)  For  eliciting  from  all  applicants  for  examinations  full 
information  as  to  their  citizenship,  nativity,  age,  education, 
physical  qualifications,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  affecting  their  fitness  for  the  service 
which  they  seek  to  enter. 

( I )  For  the  employment  of  clerks  and  other  employees 
for  temporary  service  where  it  is  impracticable  to  make  ap- 
pointments as  provided  in  this  act,  for  terms  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  but  no  person  shall  be  employed  under  this  ex- 
ception for  more  than  ninety  days  in  a  year. 

Any  necessary  exceptions  from  the  foregoing  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  rules  shall  be  set  forth  in  connection  with 
such  rules,  and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  the  an- 
nual re|)orts  of  the  Board. 

The  enumeration  herein  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  by 
the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  regarded  as  exclusive,  but 
the  Board  shall  have  thft  power  to  adopt  any  rules  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  act  which  will  more  efficiently  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act. 

Section  5.  The  Board  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  of  each 
year  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  showing 
its  proceedings,  the  rules  which  it  has  adopted,  the  practical 
effect  thereof  and  suggestions  for  carrying  out  more  effect- 
ually the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Section  6.  The  Board  shall  supervise  the  preparation  and 
rating  and  have  control  of  all  examinations  under  this  act. 
The  Board  may  designate  suitable  persons  in  the  Porto  Rican 
or  Federal  civil  service  to  conduct  its  examinations.  The 
duties  required  of  such  persons  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
their  official  duties  and  shall  be  performed  without  extra 
compensation. 

Section  7.     The  Board  may  make  investigations  and  re- 
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port  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
and  the  rules  adopted  hereunder,  and  in  making  such  investi- 
gations the  Board  and  its  duly  authorized  examiners  are  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths,  to  summon  witnesses,  and  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  official  books  and  records  which  may 
be  relevant  to  such  investigations. 

Section  8.  The  Board  shall  have  a  permanent  office  at 
the  seat  of  government.  When  examinations  are  to  be  held 
by  the  Boards  officers  having  the  custody  of  public  buildings 
shall  allow  their  reasonable  use  for  this  purpose. 

Section  9.  The  Board  shall  keep  an  official  roster  of  all 
officers  and  employees  in  the  executive  civil  service  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  roster  each  head  of  a  de- 
partment or  office  shall  furnish  to  the  Board  the  necessary  in- 
formation in  such  form  and  m  inner  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Section  10.  When  the  Board  shall  find  that  any  person 
is  holding  a  position  in  the  civil  service  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  the  rules  of  the  Board,  it  shall  certify 
mformation  of  the  fact  to  the  disbursing  and  auditing  officers 
through  whom  the  payment  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  such 
position  is  by  law  required  to  be  made,  and  if  thereafter  the 
disbursing  or  auditing  officer  shall  pay,  or  permit  to  be  paid, 
to  the  person  such  salary  or  wages,  the  payment  shall  be  ille- 
gal, and  the  disbursing  officer  shall  not  receive  credit  for  the 
same. 

Section  11.  Any  person  in  the  Porto  Rican  civil  service 
who  shall  wilfully  or  corruptly,  by  himself  or  in  cooperation 
with  one  or  more  persons,  defeat,  deceive,  or  obstruct  any 
person  in  the  matter  of  his  right  of  examination  by  said  Board ; 
or  shall  wilfully,  corruptly  and  falsely  rate,  grade,  estimate  or 
report  upon  the  examination  or  standing  of  any  person  ex- 
amined hereunder  ;  or  who  shall  wilfully  and  corrupdy  make 
any  false  representations  relative  thereto ;  or  who  shall  wil- 
fully and  corruptly  furnish  any  special  or  secret  information 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  injuring  the  prospects  or 
chances  of  any  person  so  examined,  or  to  be  examined,  em- 
ployed, appointed  or  promoted,  shall  for  each  offense  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $r,ooo,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Seetion  12.     Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly 
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become  the  beneficiary  of  an  act  in  violation  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  that  section. 

Section  13.  No  inquiry  shall  be  made,  and  no  considera- 
tion whatever  shall  be  given  to  any  information  relative  to  the 
political  or  religious  opinions  or  athliations  of  persons  exam- 
ined, or  to  be  examined,  for  entrance  into  the  service,  or  of 
officers  or  employees  in  the  matter  of  promotion. 

Section  14.  No  officer  or  employee  in  the  Porto  Rican 
civil  service  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  or  hand  over  to 
any  other  officer  or  employee  in  said  service  any  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  any 
political  object  whatever,  and  a  violation  of  this  section  by 
the  giving  or  receiving  officer  or  employee  shall  subject  the 
violator  to  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  $500  or  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

Section  15.  No  person  in  the  Porto  Rican  civil  service 
shall  be  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  a  political  fund  or 
to  render  a  political  service,  or  be  removed  or  otherwise  prej- 
udiced for  refusing  to  do  so.  Any  person  soliciting  political 
contributions  from  public  officers  or  employees  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  as  those  provided  in  tne  preceding 
section. 

Section  16.  No  person  in  the  Porto  Rican  civil  service 
shall  use  his  official  authority  or  official  influence  to  coerce 
the  political  action  of  any  other  person  or  body,  or  to  influ- 
ence elections  or  control  the  results  thereof. 

Section  17.  No  officer  or  employee  in  the  Porto  Rican 
civil  service  shall  discharge,  or  promote,  or  in  any  manner 
change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  officer 
or  employee,  or  promise  or  threaten  so  to  do,  for  giving  or 
withholding,  or  neglecting  to  make,  any  contribution  of  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  any  political  purpose  whatever,  or 
because  of  his  political  or  religious  affiliations. 

Section  18.  The  wilful  violation  by  any  person  in  the 
Porto  Rican  civil  service  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
or  of  the  rules  made  thereunder  shall  be  considered  good 
cause  for  the  removal  of  such  person  from  the  service. 

Section  19.  The  persons  now  employed  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  Porto  Rico  whose  positions  may  be  classifled  by  the 
operation  of  this  act  and  the  rules  herein  provided  for  shall, 
unless  dismissed  by  proper  authority,  continue  in  the  service 
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and  discharge  the  duties  assigned  them  ;  but  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  no  person  shall  be  employed  except  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  and  the  rules  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Section  20.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  either  house 
thereof,  may  require  the  Board  to  draft  suitable  rules  for  the 
appointment,  promotion  and  discharge  of  such  of  its  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Section  21.  The  Governor  may  by  general  regulation 
include  within  the  classified  service  the  interpreters,  stenogra- 
phers, clerks,  officers  of  sala,  archive  officers,  janitors,  bailiffs, 
and  attendants  of  the  insular  courts,  and  require  the  Board  to 
prepare  suitable  rules  governing  the  appointment  promotion 
and  discharge  of  such  officials  and  employees. 

Section  22.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage,  and 
shall  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Civil  Service  Act." 
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Address  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President 

of  the  League. 


THERE  are  some  in  this  assembly  who  can  remember  viv- 
idly the  events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  among  them,  one  at 
least  recalls  a  pamphlet  which  exerted  remarkable  influence 
upon  public  opinion.  It  came  out  when  the  nation  was  de- 
pressed by  its  first  reverses  on  the  battle-field,  by  widespread 
discontent  among  the  people,  and  by  uncertainty  respecting 
the  good  to  be  accomplished  with  lavish  expenditures  of  life 
and  property.  The  pamphlet  I  refer  to  was  published  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  by  the  Loyal  League  Publi- 
cation Society  of  New  Vork.  It  was  written  by  a  Philadel- 
phian,  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Stille,  afterwards  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  title  of  it  was  this : — 
"  How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War."  The  example 
which  he  presented  was  that  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in  its 
struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Although  I  can- 
not quote  any  phrase  employed  by  this  writer  excepting  the 
caption,  "  How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War" — I 
well  remember  the  lesson,  which  was  this: — in  resistance  to 
recognized  evils,  disappointments  must  be  met,  patience  must 
be  exercised,  victory  can  only  come  after  long  exertion,  and 
frequent  reverses. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  courage  as  civil  service  re- 
formers might  be  strengthened  by  this  doctrine.  We  are  "  a 
free  people  conducting  a  long  war."  The  contending  forces 
are  well  arrayed.  On  the  one  side  are  lofty  ideals  respecting 
democratic  institutions  and  deep-seated  convictions  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  is  the  best  that  the  human 
race  has  evolved.  In  opposition  to  these  ideals  are  the  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  which  shrinks  from  unselfish  exer- 
tions, prefers  ease  to  eflfort,  is  indifferent  to  the  public  service. 
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regards  public  office  as  the  proper  reward  of  partisan  efforts 
and  looks  at  the  public  treasury  as  a  store-house  to  be  used 
for  private  advantage. 

"  Pull"  is  the  leader  of  one  camp, — "  Merit"  of  the  other. 
The  conflicting  watch -words  are  familiar.  On  the  one  side 
may  be  heard  the  cry  that  Marcy  uttered  seventy  years  ago : 
"  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils ;  "  on  the  other  hand,  a  doc- 
trine formulated  in  many  phrases,  none  better  than  that  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  **  Public  office,  a  public  trust." 

Let  us  amplify  the  metaphor  of  a  campaign.  Our  league 
is  only  one  of  many  battalions  engaged  in  upholding  good 
government.  Civic  clubs,  municipal  defense  associations, 
vigilant  committees,  good  government  societies,  independent 
ballot,  and  reform  clubs  are  agencies,  more  or  less  effective, 
more  or  less  local  and  temporary,  helping  on  the  cause. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  supporters  of  souikI  doctrines,  not 
enrolled  in  our  battalion,  nor  in  any  other,  whose  influence 
is  upon  the  right  side,  judges  on  the  bench,  teachers  in  the 
universities,  statesmen  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  executive 
officers  of  the  states  and  nation,  editors  commenting  on 
ephemeral  changes,  and  historians,  like  Schouler,  Rhodes, 
Adams,  Sumner  and  Fiske,  whose  writings  help  us  to  discern 
the  good  and  the  evil  that  have  come  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers and  our  fathers. 

The  efforts  of  our  organization  are  restricted  to  one  arm. 
We  are  but  a  single  battalion,  organized  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. As  a  League,  we  are  not  concerned  in  economic  or 
financial  reforms,  in  the  sanitation  or  decoration  of  cities,  in 
the  betterment  of  public  schools,  in  the  suppression  of  vice, 
in  the  making  of  good  roads,  in  the  cleaning  of  streets  or  in 
the  protection  of  game,  though  we  believe  that  the  universal 
acceptance  of  Civil  Service  Reform  would  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  these  and  many  other  desirable  improvements  in 
our  social  conditions.  Like  other  armies  we  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  enlistment  of  recruits,  and  they  are  naturally 
anxious  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  array. 
"  What  does  the  League  propose?  "  "  What  can  an  auxiliary 
do?  "  **  What  can  I  do  for  Civil  Service  Reform  ?  "  are  ques- 
tions lately  put  to  me  by  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  support- 
ers of  our  association.  From  the  veterans,  the  recruits  ask 
enlightenment.    To  such  enquirers,  I  would  say,  first,  that  the 
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subsistence  department  of  an  army  is  of  prime  importance. 
Contributions  of  money  will  enable  the  League  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings,  circulate  important  documents,  and  employ  in- 
telligent counsel  when  necessary  in  the  defense  of  our  princi- 
ples.    If  you  can  do  nothing  else  you  can  pay  the  dues. 

Next,  I  would  say  that  as  public  opinion  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  array,  recruited  among  a  free  people,  so 
public  opinion  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  let  me  urge  upon  all  our  members  to  use 
their  influence,  persuasively,  for  the  recognition  of  correct 
principles  in  every  appointment  to  office.  Whenever  there  is 
a  vacant  office,  to  which  a  salary  pertains,  in  a  benevolent 
society,  in  an  educational  establishment,  sometimes  even  in  a 
pulpit,  A  is  nominated  because  he  needs  a  place,  B  because 
his  wife's  health  requires  a  change,  C  because  he  has  never 
had  a  fair  chance,  D  because  he  is  old  and  feeble  and  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of,  £  because  he  is  the  grandson  of  old  Gen- 
eral X,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet.  Who  thinks  of  en- 
gaging a  cook  for  any  such* reasons;  who  would  leave  his 
money  in  a  bank  where  the  cashier  and  tellers  were  thus  se- 
lected ;  who  would  trust  a  railroad  or  a  steamship  manned  in 
this  way  ?  Therefore  in  private  affairs  and  in  public  be  the 
unvarying  advocate  of  selections  by  merit. 

Next,  let  rae  urge  our  juniors  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
literature,  the  abundant  literature,  that  may  be  readily  com- 
manded. By  all  means  read  our  civil  service  record,  which 
is  called  "  Good  Government,"  for  it  is  a  bulletin  of  current 
intelligence, — but  do  not  read  that  only.  It  is  as  important 
to  beware  of  the  man  that  reads  but  one  newspaper  as  to  be- 
ware of  the  man  that  reads  one  book.  Be  the  owner  of  Mr. 
Eaton's  work  on  the  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,  prepared 
when  he  was  sent  abroad  by  Mr.  Evarts,  at  the  request  of 
President  Hayes,  for  such  an  investigation.  You  may  there 
see  how  old  is  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  participants.  Mr. 
Eaton  has  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  germ 
of  an  efficient  civil  service  may  be  found  in  the  fundamental 
bill  of  rights  which  we  know  as  Magna  Charta,  in  which  we 
find  **  the  first  civil  service  rule,"  King  John's  promise,  that 
only  those  shall  be  appointed  to  certain  offices  who  know  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  and  arc  willing  to  observe  it.-  Nothing 
is  said  of  friendship  for  the  King,  nothing  of  influence  with 
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noblemen  and  gentry.  Well  said,  says  Mr.  Curtis,  for  this 
was  a  declaration  that  administrative  offices  should  be  filled 
by  those  who  were  competent  and  not  merely  of  royal  favor. 
This  was  nearly  seven  centuries  ago. 

Supplement  Mr.  Eaton's  volume  with  that  of  our  colleague. 
Professor  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  on  the  Colonial  Service  of 
England,  Holland  and  France,  a  volume  most  appropriate  to 
our  country  at  this  time.  It  is  a  capital  book,  valuable  not 
only  for  the  facts  that  it  presents,  but  for  the  author's  com- 
ments upon  the  past,  and  for  hints  upon  our  dealings  in  the 
Philippines.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  pregnant  sentence  : 
"  English  experience  in  India  seems  to  have  resulted  in  two 
conclusions:  First,  that  a  high  general  education,  and  best  of 
all  a  university  education,  is  very  important;  and,  second, 
that  a  great  amount  of  special  training  before  departure  is 
neither  necessary  nor  advisable."  Let  me  call  especial  at- 
tention to  a  Report  (which  is  given  in  Mr.  Lowell's  volume) 
signed  in  1854  by  five  illustrious  ^len, — Lord  Macaulay,  Lord 
Ashburton,  Rev.  Henry  Melville  (the  famous  pulpit  orator), 
Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  Shaw-Lefevre,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Do  not  fail  to  become  familiar  with  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Besides  these  volumes  there  are  the  classic  speeches  of 
that  brilliant  orator,  that  gifted  essayist,  that  model  citizen, 
George  William  Curtis, — speeches  where  the  grace  of  literary 
style  adorn  the  sentences  that  are  full  of  political  wisdom  and 
the  purest  ethics  of  statecraft. 

In  all  these  writings  you  will  find  the  reiteration  and  re- 
inforcement of  one  doctrine,  that  when  appointments  in  the 
civil  service  are  made  upon  the  merit  system  we  shall  have 
better  administration  in  all  departments  of  government,  and 
our  representatives,  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country 
whether  they  are  in  office  or  out  of  office,  will  be  free  for  the 
study  and  the  discussion  of  the  very  great  problems,  most 
complex  and  most  varied,  which  underlie  the  welfare  of 
society. 

It  is  a  long  warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  doc- 
trine that  private  claim  to  political  preferment  should  domi- 
nate public  action,  though  never  avowed  in  this  broad  state- 
ment, is  so  sanctioned  by  usage,  is  so  plausibly  supported  by 
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the  plea  for  *'  rotation  in  office/'  and  is  so  consonant  with 
generous  impulses  for  the  recognition  of  neighbors,  friends 
and  political  allies, — that  the  cooler,  wiser,  impersonal  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  fit  man  for  every  post  will  not  be  pop- 
ular until  the  merit  system  has  had  a  fair  trial  and  its  ad- 
vantages are  recognized  in  the  public  service  and  also  in  pri- 
vate life.  We  have  encouraging  examples  of  progress  in 
many  historical  pages.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  of  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jew,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  Great  Britain.  In  our  own  country  remember 
how  long  it  was  between  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Let  me  men- 
tion also  the  opposition  to  public  schools  which  thwarted  for 
many  years  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard, 
efforts  which  ultimately  led  to  the  adoption,  throughout  the 
land,  of  that  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  the  American  methods 
of  popular  education. 

Yet  in  our  struggle  we  have  seen  great  victories.  Go 
back  to  the  year  1830,  and  read  the  story  of  General  Jack- 
son's accession  to  the  presidency  as  it  is  told  in  Schouler's 
third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Sumner's  Memoir  of  Jackson,  and  in  John  Fiske's  Essay  on 
Politics  seventy  years  ago.  Then  turn  to  the  nineteenth  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  just  is- 
sued from  the  press  and  mark  the  gains  that  have  been  made. 

This  is  the  graphic  story  of  Schouler.  After  Jackson's  in- 
auguration, "  the  halls  of  the  White  House  were  ftlled  with  a 
disorderly  rabble,  common  people  forcing  their  way  into  the 
saloons  and  mingling  with  the  foreigners  and  distinguished 
citizens  who  surrounded  the  President.  China  and  glass 
were  broken  in  their  struggle  to  get  at  the  ices  and  cakes, 
though  punch  and  other  dnnkables  had  been  carried  out  in 
tubs  and  buckets  to  them ;  but  had  it  been  in  hogsheads  it 
would  have  been  insufficient,  besides  unsatisfactory,  to  the 
mob  who  claimed  equality  in  all  things.  The  confusion  be- 
came more  and  more  appalling.  At  one  moment  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  retreated  until  he  was  pressed  against  the  wall 
of  the  apartment,  could  only  be  secured  against  serious  dan- 
ger by  a  number  of  gentlemen  linking  arms  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  barrier.     It  was  then  that  the   windows 
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It  was  the  People's  day,  the  People's  President,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  rule. 

*^  Inauguration  day  passed,  but  the  mob  of  strange  faces 
was  still  to  be  seen  hovering  about.  Strangers  filled  the  ante- 
room and  lobbies  and  all  public  places,  though  making  less 
free  henceforth  with  the  White  House  apartments,  and  re- 
solving themselves  more  into  knots  of  politicians,  most  of 
whom  compared  notes  freely  with  jovial  good  nature,  like 
men  who  know  not  how  soon  a  fellow-struggler  may  get  what 
he  wants  and  be  in  a  position  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  This 
was  not  the  people  all  ruling,  but  the  people  after  office.  A 
great  and  hungry  multitude  swarmed  in  the  city,  ravening  up 
and  down  from  morning  to  night ;  *  too  many  to  be  fed  with- 
out a  miracle.' " 

With  this  invasion  of  the  Spoils  System  in  1830,  which 
reads  like  the  incursion  of  the  barbarians  upon  Rome,  contrast 
the  calm  and  orderly  report  on  the  Merit  System  in  1902. 
The  U.  S.  Commission  records  its  gratification  at  the  substan- 
tial progress  made  in  the  competitive  system  during  the  year 
and  at  the  excellent  manner  in  which  civil  service  law  and 
rules  have  been  generally  observed  throughout  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government.     Notice  these  particulars. 

During  the  year  1901-2,  more  than  62,000  persons  were 
examined  for  the  Civil  Service.  Two-thirds  of  these  passed 
the  required  tests.  Fifteen  thousand,  save  one,  (14,999)  ^P* 
pointments,  were  made  from  those  who  entered  through  the 
Merit  System.  Nearly  9,000  carriers  and  other  agents  of  the 
Rural  Delivery  Service  for  letters  have  been  included  in  the 
classified  service.  In  Porto  Rico,  the  merit  system  of  ap- 
pointments has  been  introduced  in  all  positions  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  In  the  Philippines,  all  government  appointments, 
except  teachers,  are  now  included  in  the  classified  service. 

Such  are  the  victories  thus  far  gained  by  a  free  people  in 
the  conduct  of  a  long  war,  by  the  battalion  of  Civil  Service 
Reformers  in  their  attack  upon  the  Spoils  System. 

Within  the  year  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valiant  supporters,  one  who  was  the  fear- 
less opponent  of  every  form  of  maladministration,  the  keen 
detective  of  subtle  harmful  tendencies  in  popular  government, 
and  the  advocate   of  every  measure  which,  in  his   opinion. 
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would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  Yoti  know  that 
I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Godkin. 

It  has  been  fortuoate  for  the  country  that  within  a  short 
time,  four  such  men  were  contemporary  contestants  in  the 
political  arena,  as  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
George  William  Curtis,  and  Edwin  L.  Godkin, — all  of  them 
keenly  alive  to  the  prevalent  evils,  none  of  them  office  seek- 
ers, each  one  having  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  political  con- 
troversy and  able  with  voice  and  pen  to  give  efficient  blows 
whenever  needed,  to  repel  attacks  however  determined. 
There  were  earlier  strong  advocates  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  as  far  back  as  1864,  supported 
by  his  correspondent,  Francis  Lieber;  and  four  years  later 
Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
names  never  to  be  forgotton.  George  H.  Pendleton  is  like- 
wise held  in  honorable  remembrance ;  so  is  Charles  Nord- 
hoff.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  bear  in  mind  a  younger  man,  that 
great  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Roger  Wolcott,  like  Russell 
and  Greenhalge,  a  splendid  trio,  too  soon  removed  from 
earthly  life.  Of  these  departed  guardians  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  commonwealth,  a  noble  company,  and  of  others 
still  living,  their  worthy  associates,  Godkin  was  the  peer. 

By  such  gifted  advocates  of  the  Merit  System,  all  the  legit- 
imate weapons  of  political  discussion  were  employed, — phil- 
osophy, history,  argument,  invective,  wit,  satire,  and  elo- 
quence, with  such  persuasion  as  we  all  remember,  with  such 
victories  as  we  all  rejoice  in. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Godkin  aspired  to  no  form  of  personal  or 
official  distinction,  and  was  identified  with  no  party  in  church 
or  state,  and  the  fact  that  he  controlled  a  journal  which,  in 
spite  of  the  animosities  inevitably  created  by  its  independ- 
ence, was  for  many  reasons, — especially  its  political  philos- 
ophy and  its  literary  acumen, — the  foremost  weekly  in  the 
United  States,  gave  his  words  great  weight.  Through  its  col- 
umns, he  could  not  only  utter  his  convictions  now  and  then, 
but  he  could  reiterate  them  every  week  with  fresh  illustrations 
and  warnings.  He  enlivened  them  with  giim  humor  which 
enforced  the  attention  of  those  whom  he  belabored,  and  he 
produced  such  effects  as  come  from  repeated  blows  by  a 
strong  arm  upon  the  metal  that  lies  upon  the  anvil. 

I  am  not  expert   enough  in  higher  criticism   to  discrimi- 
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nate,  with  the  certainty  of  an  Old  Testament  critic,  between 
what  was  written  by  Mr.  Godkin  and  what  he  endorsed  or  in- 
spired ;  but  I  know  that  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  was 
alert  in  the  detection  of  wrong  doing  and  in  the  correction  of 
abuses.     A  re-examination  of  the  files  of  The  Nation  indi- 
cates that  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  vigilant  upK)n  the 
watch-towers,  strenuous  on  the  battle-field.     Occasionally,  in 
the  monthly  magazines,  he  wrote  more  elaborate,  but  I  can 
hardly  say  more  effective  articles.     Twice,  he  was  called  up- 
on to  assume  official  responsibility,  and  he  acted  in   accord- 
ance  with   his  doctrines.     Appointed   by    Mayor    Edson    a 
member  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Board  in  New  York,  in  1884, 
he  served  until  1887  when  the  Tammany  power  acquired  the 
ascendency.     Called    to   the  same  office  in    1895   by  Mayor 
Strong,  he  served  till  February,  1898,  that  is  till  the   close  of 
the  Strong  administration. 

All  who  knew  Mr.  Godkin  personally  retain  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  his  uncommon  equipment,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, for  the  service  of  the  State.  Educated  in  the  schools 
and  among  men,  by  books,  travel,  reflection,  and  intercourse 
with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  he  was  ready  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  everv  social  question,  interested  in  the  solution  of 
every  problem.  These  characteristics  were  strengthened  by 
his  unswerving  uprightness.  Nothing  could  divert  him  from 
the  course  that  his  conscience  said  was  right.  He  stood  up 
like  the  Hebrew  prophets  denouncing  infidelity.  *'  He  feared 
not  the  reproach  of  men  "  nor  was  "  dismayed  at  their  revil- 
ings."  So  he  "  cried  aloud  and  spared  not ;  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  declaring  unto  the  people  their  trans- 
gression and  to  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins." 

One  of  Mr.  Godkin's  most  intimate  associates  regards  his 
address  on  the  example  of  Postmaster  Pearson  as  the  most 
classical  of  all  his  productions  upon  the  Merit  System.  I 
have  just  risen  from  its  perusal  and  I  believe  that  I  cannot 
bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  in  a  more  acceptable  way  than 
by  reading  you  words  of  our  honored  and  departed  associate, 
which  are  taken  from  that  beautiful  tribute  to  an  efficient 
public  servant. 

"  A  state  grows,  flourishes,  and  lasts,  or  declines  and 
perishes  through  its  servants.  A  good  civil  service  will 
often   arrest   the  progress,  for  great  periods,  of  very  potent 
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causes  of  decay.  A  bad  one  will  make  the  best  constitution 
ever  formed  and  the  best  laws  ever  enacted  powerless  to  help 
or  save  any  policy,  however  just,  humane,  or  enlightened. 
When  we  consider  in  what  a  condition  of  mental  flux  we  are 
just  now  upon  nearly  every  thing  that  holds  civih'zed  man  to- 
gether— our  political  economy  and  morality  and  religion, — 
what  a  very  large  population  we  have  which  is  American 
only  in  name,  what  a  very  large  body  of  Americans  we  have 
who  care  nothing  about  either  law  or  political  purity  as  long 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  getting  rich,  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  cannot  be  in  too  great  haste  to  give 
permanence,  and  the  efficiency  which  comes  with  permanence, 
to  the  machinery  of  government.  We  civil  service  reformers 
have  been  accused  a  good  deal  of  making  a  great  fuss  about 
a  very  small  matter,  but  I  think  the  events  of  each  day  show 
us  more  and  more  clearly  that  our  matter  is  the  greatest  of  all 
matters ;  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  form  of  government, 
and  our  social  organization  intact,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  our  dignity  and  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  it  is  to  be  done,  not  by  increasing  our  navy  and  our 
army,  but  by  giving  the  government  the  kind  of  service 
which  the  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  to  be  the  best." 
From  this  sad  remembrance  of  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  fray,  let  me  turn  to  a  happier  theme,  and  congratulate  you, 
members  of  the  League,  on  the  encouraging  report  of  the 
Council ;  let  me  rejoice  with  you  that  we  have  three  such  in- 
telligent, vigorous,  and  watchful  commissioners  in  Washing- 
ton, as  Proctor,  Foulke,  and  Garfield,  and  that  in  the  White 
House  we  have  a  fearless  and  enlightened  President,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  value  of  the  Merit  System,  and  is 
firmly  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  this 
reform  in  the  service  of  the  Government, — civil,  diplomatic, 
consular,  military  and  naval. 
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Address  of  Walter  George  Smith,  Esq., 

at  Houston  Hall. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  distinguished  Provost  has 
been  prevented  trom  presiding  at  this  meeting.  Let  me 
say,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  say,  that  it  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  see  gathered  in  this  hall,  the  Club  of  all  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  an  assemblage  whose  presence  testi- 
fies its  interests  in  the  cause  so  vital  to  Nation,  State  and 
City. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  self-devoted  ef- 
forts of  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  many  of  whom  have 
passed  away,  have  been  given  to  the  advocacy  of  principles 
that  when  carried  out  in  practice  have  redounded  so  greatly 
to  the  public  weal. 

In  a  Government  such  as  ours,  the  duty  of  giving  time 
and  thought  to  public  measures  and  scrutinizing  the  conduct 
of  public  servants,  rests  upon  the  conscience  of  every  citizen. 
This  is  a  truth  too  often  forgotten.  For  the  most  part,  the 
ills  of  which  we  complain  in  the  administration  of  government, 
arise  from  the  indifference  of  the  citizen.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  a  lithe  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  and  con- 
centrated purpose  shown  in  the  administration  of  private 
business  or  in  the  vast  semi-public  corporations  which  ex- 
tend themselves  throughout  our  country,  were  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  our  American  communities  would  afford 
an  example  to  the  world  of  purity,  economy  and  energy,  such 
as  has  never  been  known  in  its  history. 

The  American  Constitution,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  as  applying  to  the  system  under  which  our  laws  are 
created  and  administered,  has  evoked  the  unbounded  admir- 
ation of  the  most  profound  students  of  history,  and  even  un- 
der imperfect  administration,  has  stood  such  tests  as  may  well 
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encourage  us  to  believe  it  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  ex- 
periment. 

One  of  the  great  evils  that  confront  us  now,  is  the  power 
of  what  is  called  the  political  machine,  an  aggregation  of  men 
bound  together  ostensibly  by  a  common  belief  in  certain  po- 
litical theories,  but  too  often  controlled  by  the  purpose  and 
hope  of  obtaining  control  of  pubhc  office,  merely  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  profits  among  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
students  that  great  pohtical  questions  should  be  considered 
uninfluenced  by  personal  and  selflsh  considerations.  While 
there  is  and  must  always  be  a  certain  prestige  connected  with 
one  who  is  honored  by  public  position,  and  while  the  office 
itself  demands  and  should  have  a  respect  that  extends  itself 
to  him  who  holds  it,  yet  it  is  obvious  the  great  questions  must 
be  decided,  if  decided  properly,  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
public  good  and  unbiased  and  uninfluenced  by  any  personal 
aims. 

As  I  understand  it  the  purpose  of  Civil  Service  Reform  is 
to  lay  the  axe  at  the  very  root  of  what  is  kno\^n  as  the  spoils 
system,  and  thereby  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  political 
machine.  It  is  not  intended  or  desired  by  those  who  advo- 
cate Civil  Service  Reform,  to  disintegrate  the  great  parties 
that  in  a  republic  must  always  exist,  but  so  to  purify  them 
by  removing  the  temptation  held  out  when  public  office  is 
considered  merely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service,  that  they 
may  be  true  exponents  of  the  principles  they  profess.  And 
not  only  this,  but  a  greater  purpose  : — that  by  fixing  the  tenure 
of  public  office  and  the  tests  by  which  it  may  be  obtained,  so 
that  the  servants  of  the  people  may  find  their  reward  not  in  the 
advancement  of  party,  but  in  a  fixity  of  tenure  resulting  from 
work  well  and  honestly  administered,  with  the  same  prospects 
of  continuance  in  office  and  promotion  to  higher  spheres  of 
usefulness  as  may  be  found  among  the  employees  of  private 
corporations  or  individuals.  It  must  necessarily  be  that  un- 
der every  change  of  administration,  the  higher  officials,  those 
who  mould  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  those  upon 
whom  they  immediately  depend  as  their  personal  assistants, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  rules  of  the  civil  service;  but 
when  we  consider  that,  after  all,  our  governments  are  vast 
mechanisms  depending  for  their  proper  and   economical   ad- 
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ministration  upon  competent  and  reliable  employees,  is  it  not 
the  height  of  folly  to  expect  good  service  from  men  whose 
fixity  of  tenure  depends  upon  the  result  of  frequent  elections, 
or  upon  the  will  of  the  head  of  a  political  organization  who 
owes  no  responsibility  to  the  public  ?  The  mere  statement  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  civil  service  rules  arc  based, 
would  seem  to  carry  conviction  of  their  propriety  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind;  and  those  principles  have  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton, 
introduced  the  first  civil  service  reform  bill  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  With  occasional  retrogressions,  the 
cause  has  steadily  advanced,  until  now  it  may  be  believed  that 
in  all  the  great  departments  of  the  government,  after  one  has 
obtained  by  reason  of  competitive  examination  an  appoint- 
ment to  public  office  in  any  of  the  classified  services,  he  can- 
not be  displaced  by  arbitrary  action.  The  same  principle  has 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  states,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  in 
some  of  our  municipalities.  How  well  it  has  worked  in  prac- 
tice will  be  explained  to  you,  doubtless,  by  the  distinguished 
speakers  who  honor  us  by  their  presence  this  afternoon. 

It  is  profoundly  gratifying  to  me,  as  one  of  the  corporation 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  see  so  many  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  University  and  so  many  of  the  students  of  other 
institutions  of  learning,  both  for  men  and  women,  assembled 
to  seek  instruction  upon  a  great  public  question.  May  your 
interests  in  your  patriotic  duties  grow  and  increase,  and  you 
will  thus  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  opportunities  that  are 
given  with  bountiful  hand  to  fit  yourselves  for  a  foremost  place 
in  the  communities  in  which  your  lives  are  to  be  cast. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  former  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  now  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
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What  is  Civil  Service  Reform  ? 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE 

AT  HOUSTON  HALL. 


THE  Civil  Service  Reform  League  has  been  organized  for 
some  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years.  About  two  or 
three  years  ago,  some  of  those  most  prominent  in  its  manage- 
ment met  during  the  summer  months  at  one  of  our  watering 
places  to  hold  a  conference,  for  there  were  then  certain 
matters  connected  with  public  affairs  which  gave  all  of  them 
very  grave  anxiety.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  stayed  on  that 
occasion  at  the  principal  hotel  of  this  watering  place,  and  the 
clerk  in  taking  down  their  names,  showed  some»curiosity  to 
know  the  reason  of  their  visit;  on  learning  that  they  came 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  he  asked :  "  Well,  what  do  you 
fellows  want,  any  how?"  When  told  further  that  the 
** fellows"  wanted  Civil  Service  Reform,  he  asked  again: 
"  Well,  what  is  Civil  Service  Reform  ? "  Now,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  (I  hope  this  is  not  a  calumny  on  the  present 
audience)  that  it  may  be  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  some  of  those  here  are  tempted  to  ask  the  same  question. 
In  the  ladies  and  students  this  may  be  excusable  on  the 
ground  of  youth ;  for  those  of  my  hearers  who  come  within 
neither  of  these  two  classes  there  may  perhaps  be  another 
excuse,  since  they  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  during  the 
two  days'  session  of  the  League,  and  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  have  forgotten  just  what  "  the  fellows  **  who  talked 
"  wanted " ;  in  the  few  minutes,  therefore,  during  which  I 
shall  detain  you,  I  shall  devote  my  time  principally  to  answer- 
ing, if  I  can,  the  second  question  of  the  hotel  clerk;  for  after 
all  this  is  a  pertinent  question,  a  question  which  this  body  of 
men,  reinforced  by  our  feminine  auxiliaries,  ought  to  be  able 
to  answer;  I  want  to  tell  you  then,  in  a  very  few  words,  what 
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Civil  Service  Reform  is.  It  is  nothing  in  the  world,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  but  the  application  of  sound  sense  and  sound 
morals  to  the  choice  and  retention  of  your  public  servants. 
You  place  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  or  a  Mayor,  or  a 
Governor  great  powers  of  patronage.  He  holds  those  powers, 
he  is  entitled  to  fill  the  offices  in  his  gift,  solely  in  the  public 
interest.  He  received  those  offices,  or  the  right  to  fill  them, 
from  the  people;  he  did  not  create  them.  The  salaries  of 
those  officers  are  paid  by  the  people's  money;  they  are  not 
paid  out  of  his  pocket.  The  duties  of  those  officers  are  fixed 
by  the  people's  laws;  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  other 
citizen  to  fix  their  duties,  although  he  himself  is  bound,  by  the 
same  laws,  to  see  that  those  duties  are  properly  performed. 
In  short,  the  offices  in  his  gift  belong  to  the  people,  and  he 
holds  them  as  the  people's  steward  and  trustee. 

I  understand  that  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Law  Clubs  of  the 
University;  consequently  a  part  at  least  of  my  audience  must 
be  at  presnt  under  a  delusion  from  which  I  suffered  when  I 
had  reached  in  my  legal  education  that  stage  which  I  suspect 
most  memben  of  those  clubs  have  reached  in  theirs.  I  then 
thought  I  knew  something  about  law.  Do  not  be  troubled 
lest  you  suffer  long  from  this  mistaken  idea;  the  Courts  will 
take  care  of  that,  when  you  come  to  practice ;  but  while  you 
are  still  under  this  fond  delusion,  I  ask  your  assent  to  two 
propositions  which  are  unequivocally  laid  down  in  every  juris- 
prudence to  which  trusts  are  known;  namely,  that  a  trustee 
must  not  profit  by  his  trust,  either  be  the  richer  himself  or 
make  anybody  else  the  richer  by  his  care  of  the  trust  fund, 
except  only  his  cestui  qui  trusty  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
trustee  must  himself  execute  his  trust;  he  must  not  turn  it 
over  or  farm  it  out  to  somebody  else.  Now,  then,  young 
gentlemen,  that  President,  or  Governor,  or  Mayor,  who  uses 
the  patronage  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  community,  what 
ever  it  be,  which  has  honored  him  with  its  highest  office,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  political  fortunes,  or  those  of  his 
faction  in  his  party,  or  for  the  success  of  his  party  at  the  polls, 
has  done  precisely  the  same  thing  which  any  guardian  would 
do  who  used  his  ward's  money  in  his  own  business,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  business  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  and,  as  it  would  be  no  good  answer  for  that 
guardian,  when  charged  with  holding  for  his  individual  use 
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the  profits  made,  if  profits  had  been  made,  by  this  illegal  use 
of  the  ward's  money,  that  he  gave  back  to  his  ward  in  full 
what  had  been  intrusted  to  him ;  so  it  is  no  answer,  no  full 
answer  at  least,  for  such  a  President,  or  Governor,-  or  Mayor 
to  say  that  he  has  not  appointed  grossly  unfit  men  to  office, 
if  he  has  not  appointed  them  strictly  and  solely  by  reason  of 
their  fitness  for  the  offices  he  has  placed  in  their  hands. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  no  less  clear.  A  trustee 
cannot  turn  over  to  somebody  else  what  he  holds  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  the  President,  or  the  Governor  cannot 
ask  this  or  that  man,  in  high  station,  perhaps,  and  of  great 
influence  in  his  own  party,  to  tell  him  whom  he  shall  appoint 
to  this  or  that  public  office,  because  for  those  appointments 
he  must  answer  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  the  object  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  (I  noticed,  by  the  way,  when  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Gilman,  said  that  we  were  not  **  cranks  or  critics, 
or  pessimists,"  his  eye  happened  to  fall,  it  seemed  to  me, 
where  I  sat,  and  he  added :  **At  least  we  are  not  all  such  ") 
and  the  peculiar  kind  of  individual,  whatever  else  he  may 
be  called,  who  is  justly  called  a  "  Civil  Service  Reformer," — 
and  I  admit  myself  to  be  one, — to  make  public  trustees 
discharge  their  full  duties;  to  make  them  discharge  the 
whole  of  these  duties ;  not  a  half  or  any  other  fraction ;  not 
to  do  it  now  and  then,  or  here  and  there,  but  everywhere  and 
always,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  a  sort  of  "local  option" 
on  the  subject  of  good  government. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question;  there  is 
another  purpose  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  We  all  recognize, — 
at  least  we  who  have  seen  something  of  practical  poHtics  do, 
and  you  will  as  soon  as  you  have  that  undesirable,  but  perhaps 
necessary,  experience, — that  the  use  of  money  to  influence  the 
result  of  elections  and  guide  the  course  of  our  politics,  the 
illegal  and  exorbitant  use  of  money,  I  might  say,  is  a  very 
great,  and  some  persons  think  it  is  a  growing  evil,  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  outcome  of  what  is  called  the  **  Spoils 
System "  of  politics.  If  you  honestly  believe  that  you  may 
give  a  man  an  office  because  he  has  voted  or  worked  for  a 
ticket,  then  you  must  consistently  believe  that  you  can,  with 
an  equally  clear  conscience,  give  him  a  quarter's  salary  of 
that  office  if  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  perform  its  duties. 
A  very  peculiar  thing  happened  in  my  own  State  not  long 
ago.     We  had  passed  in  our  State,  for  reasons  which  would 
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be  rather  interesting  to  describe,  but  which  it  would  detain 
me  too  long  to  give  you  at  this  time,  a  State  Census  Bill, 
under  which  a  considerable  number  of  enumerators  had  to  be 
appointed  for  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  substantially 
the  same  duties  as  the  enumerators  of  the  Federal  Census: 
the  real  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  get  at  public  expense  a 
certain  number  of  paid  employees  for  the  dominant  party  to 
make  its  canvass.  These  enumerators  were  all  appointed  for 
political  reasons  and,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  at  all  events, 
their  selection  was  intrusted  to  certain  persons  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  dominant  party  in  each  ward ; 
where  there  was  a  city  councilman  of  that  party  from  that 
ward,  he  was  requested  to  suggest  the  names  of  the  enumera- 
tors. As  a  rule  they  were  about  the  toughest  crowd  that  could 
be  well  got  together  because  only  persons  with  an  absence 
of  tenderness  of  conscience,  with  a  decided  freedom  from 
squeamishness,  were  available  for  the  thoroughly  "practical" 
work  they  weie  really  expected  to  perform.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  one  of  the  city  council,  who  is  personally  a  very 
respectable  man,  and  who  was  troubled  with  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  with  a  desire  to  preserve  it,  on  learning  the  unfavor- 
able comments,  the  very  pronounced  criticism  bestowed  on 
the  appointments  made  under  this  system  throughout  the  city, 
was  unwilling  to  select  as  enumerators  in  his  ward  the  people 
whom  **  the  powers  that  were"  in  the  party  organization 
wanted  him  to  nominate,  so  it  is  said  they  made  a  compro- 
mise with  him  and  allowed  him  to  recommend  for  nomination 
in  his  ward  respectable  men  as  enumerators  on  condition  that 
out  of  his  own  pocket  he  should  pay  what  would  have  come 
as  salary  to  the  toughs  who  had  been  selected  by  the  bosses, 
and,  according  to  report,  he  did  this.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  use  of  public  office  as  a 
means  of  influencing  votes,  whether  of  the  man  who  receives 
them  or  his  friends  or  any  person  who  could  be  affected  by 
it.  Civil  Service  Reformers  are  doing  precisely  the  same  thing 
which  is  done  by  every  good  man  who  objects  to  the  use  of 
money  for  the  same  purpose.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  paying  a  man  money  or  paymg  him  with 
an  office.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  that  man  is  concerned,  but, 
so  far  as  the  person  paying  him  is  concerned,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference ;  because,  if  I  pay  a  man  for  his  vote  out  of  my  own 
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pocket  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  so  impudent  or  so  mean  as  it 
is  to  make  him  offend  against  the  people's  laws  and  pay  him 
for  the  crime  out  of  the  people's  own  pocket,  into  which  I 
improperly  put  my  hand  for  that  purpose.  Those  are  the 
purposes  of  Civil  Service  Reform — to  oblige  public  trustees 
to  fulfill  their  trusts;  to  prevent  the  bribery  of  the  people  with 
the  people's  own  offices. 

How  do  we  propose  to  prevent  those  things  ?  In  so  far  as' 
the  offices  are  of  such  a  character,  and  this  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  offices,  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  men  who 
hold  them  have  no  legitimate  connection  whatever  with  their 
official  duties,  we  propose  to  introduce  and  enforce,  so  far  as 
our  influence  may  extend,  a  system  of  appointment,  and  of 
promotion,  and  of  retention  in  office  which  shall  be  absolutely 
divorced  from  politics.  We  will  select  a  man,  as  near  as  we 
can, by  an  "automatic"  process  for  each  office.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  competitive  examination  does  not  necessarily  give 
you  the  best  man  for  the  office  to  be  filled,  and  in  some  cases 
that  is  perfectly  true.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  man  who 
passes  the  best  examination  is  necessarily  the  man  who  has  in 
greatest  abundance  the  qualifications  needed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office;  but,  while  that  is  true,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  you  will  get  the  right  man  in  that  way  than  if  you  allow 
the  office  to  be  given  to  somebody  because  he  has  rendered 
questionable  service  to  a  politician,  and  that  is  the  alternative. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  get  the  best  man,  although 
the  experience  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak  is  that  you  do 
come  pretty  near  getting  the  best  man  through  a  free  and 
fair  competition,  however,  this  may  be,  at  least  you  shut  out 
the  worst  men.  A  curious  and  very  significant  fact,  I  believe, 
is  well  established  by  experience;  namely,  that  among  those 
public  servants  who  have  entered  the  service,  whether  National, 
State  or  Municipal,  through  competitive  examination  are  found 
an  astonishingly  small  number  of  intemperate  persons  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  among  those  appointed  through  political 
or  personal  favoritism.  That  is  not  because  only  teetotalers 
can  pass  a  civil  service  examination;  theie  is  no  competitive 
test  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  drink  to 
excess;  they  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  put  in  a  room  with 
unlimited  gin  and  their  condition  noted  when  they  come  out, 
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but  it  is  an  established  fact  that  hard  drinkers  do  not  come  to 
the  top  in  a  competitive  examination  fairly  conducted,  while 
they  are  very  likely  to  come  pretty  near  the  top  when  the 
place  is  filled  by  the  favor  of  politicians.  Those,  then  are  our 
purposes;  that  is  the  work  in  which  we  invite  you  to  join,  and 
I  suggest  that,  in  tendering  this  invitation,  we  offer  you  a  very 
desirable  client,  in  the  whole  American  people ;  all  the  work 
that  you  do  for  the  advancement  of  good  government  will  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  population  of  this  immense 
territoty,  and  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  this  great  nation. 
Moreover,  we  offer  you  a  client  who  will  inevitably  pay  you  ; 
this  is  a  litigation  in  which  you  cannot  be  cheated  out  of  your 
fee,  and  you  will  find  when  you  come  to  practice  law  that 
this  is  saying  more  in  its  praise  than  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, seem  to  you  warranted.  You  will  be  paid,  first,  by  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens,  for  I  venture 
to  say,  that,  however  "  cranky  "  or  "  critical,"  or  **  pessimistic  " 
you  may  seem  at  times  to  some  of  them,  if  you  adhere  honestly 
and  faithfully  to  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  as  they 
are,  and  not  as  they  are  misrepresented  to  be,  and  if  you 
patiently,  and  resolutely,  and  unflinchingly  meet  all  disap- 
pointments, and  wait  for  the  good  time  to  come  with  full 
confidence  that  it  will  come;  if  you  strive  in  that  spirit  to 
these  ends,  you  will  find  you  have  conquered  the  respect  even 
of  the  very  men  against  whom  you  have  contended  in  the 
struggle  to  bring  those  ends  about.  But  independently  of 
that,  coming  down  to  the  narrow  ground  of  self  interest,  you 
will  be  paid  for  your  service  to  the  cause  of  good  government 
by  the  advantage  which  you,  as  a  citizen,  will  reap  from  its 
fruits.  That  is  a  reward  of  which  no  one  can  deprive  you,  a 
reward  worthy  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  under  all  dis- 
couragemnts  and  all  trials;  for,  remember,  that  the  end  for 
which  you  work  is  to  give  your  country  a  government  of 
which  your  country  need  not  be  ashamed. 
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Practicability  of  Promotion  Through 

Competition. 


ELLIOT   H.   GOODWIN. 


THE  Federal  Civil  Service  Act,  passed  in  1883,  provides 
that  **  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  enter  or  be  pro- 
moted in  either  of  the  said  classes  now  existing  or  that  may  be 
arranged  hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  has  passed 
an  examination  or  is  shown  to  be  specially  exempted  from 
such  examination  in  conformity  herewith."  After  the  lapse 
of  nineteen  years,  the  Commission  in  its  annual  report  urges 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  re-classification  of  the  entire  de- 
partmental service  and  states  that  "  until  such  re-classification 
is  made  the  Commission  does  not  feel  justified  in  promul- 
gating and  attempting  to  enforce  any  uniform  system  of  pro- 
motion regulations." 

Experience  with  examinations  for  promotion  in  New  York 
City  has  also  failed  to  provide  us  with  encouraging  results. 
In  New  York  the  requirement  of  competition  is  even  more 
peremptory  than  in  the  Federal  service.     The  Constitution 

provides  that  "  promotions shall  be  made  according 

to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  practic- 
able, by  examinations,  which,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be 
competitive." 

What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  promotion  by  com- 
petitive examination,  which  have  led  many  of  those  who  firmly 
advocate  the  use  of  the  competitive  system  for  entrance  to  the 
service,  to  hold  that  it  is  impracticable  to  apply  the  same  sys- 
tem to  promotions?  They  will  be  found  in  the  essential 
difference  between  an  original  appointment  and  a  promotion, 
which  no  one  has  more  clearly  stated  than  the  first  Federal 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  its  report  for  the  year  1883: 
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The  difference  between  the  value  of  competitive  examinations  for 
adndlssion  and  for  promotion  is  plain  enough.  The  applicant  for  original 
entrance  to  the  service  is  a  stranger  to  the  head  of  the  office,  and  ignorant 
of  its  daties.  But  those  who  seek  promotion  are  well  known  to  the  head 
of  the  bureau  or  office.  They  have  served  under  his  own  eye.  No  one 
knows  so  well  as  he  their  capacity  or  the  qualifications  needed  in  a  vacant 
place.  They  are  seeking  places  of  authority  where  discretion,  a  sense 
of  justice,  facility  in  arranging  and  despatching  business,  capacity  for 
discipline  and  for  command,  are  not  only  the  most  essential  qualifica- 
tions but  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  be  tested  by  examination." 

A  recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  leads  one 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  competition  is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  method  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  service,  than  it  can  ever  be  for  choosing  the  proper  person 
to  promote  among  those  already  within  the  service.  This 
should  be  frankly  admitted  at  the  start  by  those  who  advocate 
the  practicabihty  of  promotion  by  competition. 

But  by  admitting  this  one  does  not  by  any  means  commit 
himself  to  the  proposition  that  the  appointing:  officer  should 
be  allowed  free  rein  in  making  promotions.  The  evils  resulting 
from  the  promotion  of  the  unfit  for  political  reasons,  which 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  law  and  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  cure  by  providing  for  competitive  examinations 
for  promotion,  still  exist.  The  heads  of  departments  may 
intend  to  promote  the  subordinates  who,  in  their  judgment, 
have  done  the  best  work  and  are  the  best  fitted  for  the  higher 
positions,  but  too  often  their  good  intentions  are  thwarted  by 
outside  influences.  The  disease  calls  for  a  remedy  to-day  as 
it  did  in  1883.  Some  more  satisfactory  remedy  than  com- 
petitive examination  may  be  invented,  but  none  has  as  yet 
been  proposed.  Experience  with  competitive  examinations 
in  the  Federal  Service  and  in  New  York  City  is  not  conclusive 
as  a  proof  of  failure,  for  there  are  instances  in  both  services 
where  it  has  been  conspicuously  successful.  Where  it  has  not 
worked  successfully  is  with  the  clerical  positions  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  civil  service  and  the  attempt  will  be  made 
in  this  paper  to  outline  a  system  which  will  fit  these  positions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  thought  that  the  principles  upon  which 
this  system  is  based  can  be  made  to  apply  to  other  classes  of 
positions  as  well. 

There  are  two  classes  of  promotions  to  be  considered  : 
first,  promotions  which  involve  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
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grade  of  duties ;  second,  promotions  which  involve  only  an 
increase  in  salary.  Examples  of  the  first  class  are  promotions 
from  Sergeant  to  Captain  of  Police ;  from  Draughtsman  to 
Engineer;  from  Junior  Clerk  to  Clerk.  An  example  of  the 
second  class  would  be  the  promotion  of  an  eighth  grade  clerk 
to  a  ninth  gracle  clerk  for  long  and  faithful  service,  niithout 
change  of  duties.  Both  of  these  classes  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  elements  which  make  up  a  competitive 
examination  for  promotion. 

These  elements  are,  first,  the  actual,  competitive,  written 
or  oral  examination;  second,  the  record  of  efficiency,  char- 
acter and  conduct;  third,  seniority. 

Seniority,  as  such,  is  no  test  of  merit  and  fitness.  To 
promote  by  seniority  alone  is  unjust  to  the  capable  and  enter- 
prising employee  and  leads  inevitably  to  bureaucracy.  The 
United  States  Commission  in  its  Nineteenth  Report,  holds 
that  seniority  should  rule  only  when  all  other  qualifications 
are  equal.  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  seniority  more  weight 
than  this,  and  believe  it  is  actually  given  more  weight  in 
making  promotions  in  private  business.  To  a  certain  limited 
extent,  length  of  service  is  a  test  of  valuable  experience.  One 
can  say  with  practical  certainty  that  it  will  take  a  certain  time 
for  a  new  man  to  learn  the  rudiments  in  a  new  position,  and 
a  still  longer  time  in  which  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  duties.  A  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  promotion,  therefore,  until  he  has  served  for  a  fixed  period 
in  the  next  lower  grade;  after  which  he  should  be  given  a 
certain  percentage  for  each  additional  year  of  service  in  that 
grade.  The  percentage  allowed  him  should  be  comparatively 
large  at  first,  as  during  his  early  years  of  service  in  the  grade 
he  learns  more  than  later.  After  he  has  served  long  enough 
to  reach  his  highest  efficiency,  the  percentage  for  further  years 
of  service  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  it  will  only 
count  in  case  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are  absolutely 
equal. 

The  record  of  a  candidate  for  efficiency,  character  and 
conduct  in  his  position  should  be  an  important  factor  in 
judging  his  qualifications  for  promotion,  but  this  too,  has  its 
strict  limitations  as  a  test  of  merit  and  fitness.  To  promote 
on  the  record  alone,  or  on  the  record  combined  with  seniority, 
would  again  be  unfair  to  the  capable  and  enterprising  em- 
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ployee,  and  would  lead  either  to  bureaucracy  or  to  promotion 
by  favoritism.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  record  is 
made  up  in  part  of  the  actual  and  "  unconscious "  record  as 
to  attendance,  punctuality  and  amoant  of  work  done,  in  part 
of  the  opinion  of  the  superior  officer  as  to  the  candidate's  effi- 
ciency. If  the  actual  and  "  unconscious  "  record  is  to  rule, 
then  it  must  be  said  that  a  candidate's  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  lower  position,  as  shown  by  this  meagre  record, 
is  a  poor  criterion  of  his  fitness  to  perform  duties  of  a  higher 
grade.  If  the  opinion  of  the  superior  officer  is  to  rule,  and 
that  officer  wishes  to  show  favoritism,  he  has  only  to  express 
his  preference  by  his  marking  of  the  record,  and  if  promotion 
is  to  go  by  favoritism,  it  is  far  better  that  this  favoritism 
should  be  displayed  openly,  than  disguised  in  a  so-called 
record. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  record  properly  kept,  with  entries 
made  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  and  which  combines 
the  opinion  of  the  superior  officer  with  the  "unconscious" 
record  of  the  candidate,  giving  due  weight  to  each,  will  be  a 
valuable  test,  but  should  not  be  controlling.  The  record  and 
seniority  deal  only  with  the  efficiency  of  the  candidate  in  the 
position  he  is  occupying.  To  argue  from  this  to  his  efficiency 
to  perform  higher  and  more  exacting  duties,  is  a  far  cry.  For 
instance,  a  man  might  be  a  most  efficient  senior  clerk,  per- 
forming with  thorough  understanding  and  in  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory manner  the  duties  to  which  he  is  assigned,  and  yet  not 
be  fitted  to  assume  the  duties  of  chief  clerk.  Record  and 
seniority  will  have  weight  with  an  unbiased  appointing  officer 
in  making  a  pro;notion,  but  the  sp/^  qua  non  will  be,  the 
question  whether  the  candidate  has  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  higher  position. 

Knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  position  can  be  tested  by 
compeiitive  examination.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of 
competition  will  admit  that  in  any  examination  there  are 
important  qualifications  that  are  not  tested.  But  experience 
has  proved  that  these  cjualifications,  in  m^st  cases,  accompany 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  |)osition.  Where 
some  essential  qualification  is  lacking,  the  fact  will  be  brought 
out  by  the  test  of  actual  service,  and  power  should  be  given 
the  appointing  officer  to  reject  a  candidate  after  a  fair  trial. 

The  competitive  examination  is,  then,  far  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  the  three  elements  which  make  up  a  promotion  exam- 
ination and  should  be  given  the  greatest  weight. 

Having  now  analyzed  the  different  elements  of  a  promotion 
examination,  and  ascertained  their  comparative  value  as  tests 
of  fitness,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  the  examinations 
should  be  arranged  for  the  two  classes  of  promotions  described 
above;  promotions  which  involve  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
grade  of  duties,  and  promotions  which  involve  only  an  increase 
in  salary. 

In  the  first  case — promotion  to  a  higher  position — it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  higher 
position  is  the  main  requisite;  therefore,  the  competitive 
written  or  oral  examination  must  be  given  a  preponderating 
weight.  The  record  and  seniority  should  enter  in  as  minor 
factors. 

One  may  ask  why  the  record  and  seniority  should  be  con- 
sidered at  all  in  this  class  of  promotions,  when  the  important 
thing  is  to  ascertain  a  candidate's  fitness  for  a  higher  grade  of 
work.  The  answer  is  that  they  will  show  the  applicant's 
attention  to  duty,  the  opinion  of  his  supeior  officer  as  to  his 
efficiency  as  a  workman,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  experi* 
ence,  all  of  which  are  important  considerations,  although  not 
on  a  par  with  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  ot  the  higher 
position. 

This  plan  is  approached  in  the  rules  for  conducting  pro- 
motion examinations  in  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Only  approached,  however,  for  the 
rules  allow  50  per  cent,  for  the  record,  25  per  cent,  for 
seniority  and  25  per  cent,  for  the  competitive  examination, 
where  the  plan  provides  that  the  competitive  examination 
should  be  given  the  most  weight.  With  this  essential  differ- 
ence in  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  analyze  such  an  examination 
as  is  now  held  under  the  rules  in  New  York. 

In  an  examination  for  promotion  from  Roundsman  to 
Sergeant,  it  is  required  that  the  Roundsman  shall  get  at  least 
70  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  three  elements  of  the  examination 
in  order  to  pass.  Copies  of  the  **  permanent  and  continuous 
records  of  the  Department"  are  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  there  rated.  The  competitive  examination  is  a 
test  of  the  Roundsman's  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  pos- 
ition of  Sergeant.     In  rating  for  seniority,  70  per  cent,  is 
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allowed  for  two  years'  service  as  a  Roundsman.  In  other 
words,  a  Roundsman  who  has  served  less  than  two  years  is 
held  not  to  have  the  requisite  experience  and  is,  therefore, 
debarred  from  the  examination.  An  additional  2  per  cent, 
is  allowed  for  each  of  the  next  five  years'  service,  and  an 
additional  i  per  cent,  for  each  of  the  next  twenty  years  of 
service.     - 

More  weight  is  here  given  to  seniority  than  would  be 
proper  in  the  case  of  promotion  in  clerical  positions.  But  an 
examination  on  this  plan,  with  the  weights  changed  to  meet 
the  circumstances,  can  be  conducted  in  every  case  where  the 
duties  of  the  higher  position  are  clearly  defined  and  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  duties  in  the  next  lower  grade. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  conducting  competitive 
examinations  for  a  mere  increase  of  salary  which  does  not 
involve  any  change  in  duties.  There  is  nothing  for  the  written 
or  oral  competitive  examination  to  test.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  there  should  be  some  check  on  favoritism  and  politi- 
cal preferment.  The  promotion  should  be  based  on  record 
and  seniority,  the  greater  weight  being  allowed  to  the  record. 
The  superior  officer  should  be  required  to  send  the  details  as 
to  length  of  service  and  a  complete  record  for  each  person  in 
the  grade,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  should  rate 
the  candidate  and  make  up  an  eligible  list. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  satis- 
factory record  of  efficiency,  character  and  conduct.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  New  York  City.  It  provides  that  the  head  of 
each  bureau  shall  transmit  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
the  end  of  each  month  a  record  that  will  show  the  Attend- 
ance, Punctuality,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work  performed, 
and  the  Initiative  and  Conduct  of  each  employee  under 
him.  It  is  also  providefl  that  the  Commission  may  reject 
the  record  of  a  head  of  a  bureau  who  tries  to  shirk  his  respon- 
sibility by  givmg  to  each  of  his  employees  the  highest  marks 
possible. 

The  real  difficulty  is  reached  in  applying  these  rules  to 
clerical  positions.  These  positions  are  varied  and  numerous. 
They  range  from  the  Office  Bjy,  at  $300,  to  the  Chief  Clerk, 
at  $3,000  per  annum  The  intermediate  grades  are  occupied 
by  persons  performing  widely  different  tasks. 
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First,  it  is  essential  to  properly  group  the  positions.  Those 
which  involve  book-keeping  and  accounting  should  be  placed 
in  one  group ;  stenographers  and  typewriters  should  be  in 
another  group;  statisticians  in  another;  and  the  purely  clerical 
positions  in  still  another  group.  This  lafit  group  in  every  service 
forms  a  large  army,  and  it  is  mainly  in  regard  to  these  that 
the  difficulty  in  providing  an  adequate  promotion  system  exists. 

To  promote  by  competition  from  Office  Boy  to  Junior 
Clerk,  from  Junior  Clerk  to  Clerk,  from  Clerk  to  Chief  Clerk, 
presents  no  difficulty.  In  each  case  the  higher  position  in- 
volves duties  of  a  higher  grade,  and  knowledge  of  these  duties 
can  be  tested  by  examination.  But  the  great  mass  of  clerical 
positions  are  those  of  clerks  above  the  grade  of  Junior  Clerk 
and  below  that  of  Chief  Clerk.  Their  salaries  range  through 
thousands  of  dollars  and  their  duties  are  of  great  variety. 
Some  plan  for  competitive  examination  should  be  devised  for 
these  positions.  The  superior  officer  should  not  be  permitted 
to  increase  a  clerk  just  above  the  grade  of  Junior  Clerk— for 
instance,  at  a  salary  of  $750 — to  $2,500,  simply  on  his  record, 
in  which,  at  best,  the  opinion  of  the  superior  officer  will  be 
controlling,  and  favoritism  is  therefore  possible. 

The  next  step  would,  therefore,  be  to  properly  grade  the 
salaries  of  thesepositions.  The  grades  might  be  set  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  apart,  as  they  are  in  New  York  City. 
Then  every  clerk  in  the  service  should  be  assigned  to  one  of 
these  grades.  The  salaries  would  then  run  $300,  $450  and  so 
on  up  to  $3,000.  Each  clerk  would  be  known  as  a  first,  second, 
fifth,  eighth,  or  fifteenth  grade  clerk.  These  grades  should  then 
be  grouped  into  classes,  on  the  principle  that  the  duties  of  a 
clerk  m  one  class  are  essentially  higher  than  those  performed 
in  the  next  lower  class.  This  will  allow  of  competitive  exami- 
nation from  class  to  class.  Class  A  would  be  Office  Boys,  with 
a  limit  of  maximum  salary  of,  let  us  say,  $300 ;  Class  B,  Junior 
Clerks,  with  a  limit  of  $600:  Class  C,  with  a  limit  of  $1,200; 
Class  D,  with  a  limit  of  $1,800;  Class  £,  with  a  limit  of 
$2,400 ;  Class  F,  with  a  limit  of  $3,000.  These  figures  are 
used  merely  as  examples.  The  essential  thing  is  to  place  the 
limits  of  each  class  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  increase  of 
salary  shall  represent  duties  of  a  so  much  higher  grade  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  use  examination  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  pro- 
motion from  class  to  class. 
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Under  this  system  there  would  be  six  classes,  each  class 
containing  a  number  of  grades.  The  grades  proposed  are  so 
near  together  that  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  change  the 
salaries  now  existing  in  any  service  so  as  to  conform  to  them.. 
Entrance  to  the  service  should  be  to  the  lowest  grade,  and 
promotion  from  one  class  to  the  next  higher  class  should  be 
to  the  lowest  grade  in  that  class. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  increase  in  salary  of  $150  would  not 
involve  an  essential  change  in  duties.  The  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade  within  a  class  would  be  for  salary  alone,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  based  on  record  and  seniority.  Thus  a 
clerk  could  be  increased  to  the  highest  grade  of  salary  in  a 
class  without  examination. 

But  the  step  to  the  next  class  would  involve  higher  quali- 
fications. Record  and  seniority  will  not  test  the  possession 
of  these  qualifications.  Again,  as  the  record  is  based  mainly 
on  the  opinion  of  the  superior  officer,  the  increase  in  salary 
of  one  clerk  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  class 
may  be  due  to  favoritism  or  based  on  political  considera- 
tions. When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  next  higher  class,  all 
those,  of  whatever  grade,  who  have  served  a  minimum 
time  in  the  class  below,  should,  therefore,  be  admitted  to 
compete  for  the  higher  class  in  an  examination  in  which  some 
weight  should  be  given  both  to  the  record  and  to  seniority. 

If  this  plan  is  feasible  for  clerical  positions,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  kinds  of  positions  as  well.  Once  the  salaries  are 
regularly  graded,  the  civil  service  commission  can  divide  the 
grades  into  classes  so  that  the  standard  of  each  class  shall  be 
so  much  higher  than  in  the  class  below  that  a  competitive  ex- 
amination will  be  practicable. 

One  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  civil  service  com- 
mission could  fix  a  standard  of  examination  for  each  class  and 
this  standard  would  apply  for  all  departments.  All  the  fourth 
class  clerks  in  the  service  could  be  examined  for  eligibility  for 
promotion  to  the  fifth  class  at  one  time.  The  examinations 
could  be  held  at  a  regular  time  each  year  or  every  two  years, 
and  the  resulting  list  subdivided  for  each  department. 

An  objection  that  will  at  once  be  made  is  that  the 
examination,  being  merely  a  standard  examination  for  a 
class,  will  not  test  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants  for  the 
particular  duties  of  the  position  which  is  vacant.     To  this  it 
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can  be  answered  that  the  examination  could  be  broad  enough 
in  scope  to  test  the  essential  qualifications  for  all  positions  in 
the  class.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  cannot  arise  except  as 
to  a  vacancy  in  the  lowest  grade  in  the  class.  In  other  cases 
the  vacancy  would  be  filled  by  promotion  on  record.  Finally, 
the  appointing  ofhcer  should  be  allowed  the  usual  choice  of 
one  from  three,  and,  in  case  the  plan  of  annual  examinations 
for  clerks  of  a  certain  class  in  all  departments  was  carried  out, 
the  appointing  ofiicer  might  well  be  allowed,  on  certifying  to 
the  civil  service  commission  that  the  candidates  on  the  list  for 
promotion  in  his  department  were  not  fitted  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy,  a  further  choice  among  the  first  three  on  the  genersd 
list  for  all  departments. 
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The  Spoils  System  and  the  Merit  System  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  a  Great  City. 


DR.    H.   O.   REIK. 


WHEN,  in  1894,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  an  expert  in  pedagogy, 
called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  Balti- 
more had  one  of  the  poorest  public  school  systems  in  the 
country,  the  good  conservative  citizens  of  that  town  were 
somewhat  shocked,  and  some  of  them  showed  marked  evi- 
dences of  righteous  indignation.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  take  kindly  to  a  recitation  of  one's  shortcomings,  and  it  is 
probably  harder  for  the  thoughtless  and  negligent  participant 
in  a  wrong  than  for  the  offensively  active  miscreant  to  accept 
a  rebuke.  To  be  told  that  the  important  cities  of  the  United 
States  might,  so  far  as  their  public  school  systems  were  con- 
cerned, be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  those 
in  which  conscientious  school  boards  studied  every  means  of 
securing  for  the  children  the  most  advanced  educational  facili- 
ties, and  the  second  composed  of  those  cities  where  the  schools 
were  managed  principally  in  the  interest  of  the  politicians, 
with  little  or  no  effort  to  provide  the  children  with  a  proper 
education,  and  to  be  told  further  that  our  city  was  a  formid- 
able candidate  for  the  lowest  honors  in  the  second  class,  was 
indeed  cause  for  irritation,  if  the  charge  were  untrue.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  was  not  the  first  time  such  things  had 
been  said  about  Baltimore,  and  if  Dr.  Rice's  inclusion  of  her 
in  the  class  of  cities  that  had  permitted  their  schools  to  be- 
come part  of  the  spoils  of  ward  politicians  wounded  the  sen- 
sitive feelings  of  Baltimoreans,  it  was  simply  because  of  the 
timely  appearance  of  his  article.  Dr.  Rice's  language,  as  it 
related  to  Baltimore  in  particular,  was  exceedingly  mild,  but 
the  public  conscience  was  at  that  time  exceptionally  wide- 
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awake,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  innocent,  helpless  children 
of  the  community  were  being  deprived  of  one  of  their  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights  was,  in  addition  to  other  burdens 
imposed  by  a  corrupt  gang  of  politicians,  a  little  more  than 
could  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Such  an  awakening,  how- 
ever, even  if  we  feel  that  it  is  a  bit  rude,  is  often  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  victim,  and  he  may  come  to  feel  in  the  course 
of  time  that  his  frank  friend  has  really  done  him  a  great  ser- 
vice. It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  exposure  of  gross  mis- 
management of  the  schools  pla}ed  its  part,  more  or  less 
important,  in  bringing  about  the  political  revolution  of  the 
following  year,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  we  are  now 
beginning  to  properly  appreciate. 

Mr.  Rice's  very  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  Public  School  Systems  of  this  country,  were  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  educational 
matters.  Speaking  of  the  schools  under  the  control  of  spoils 
politicians,  and  after  describing  the  poor  results  obtained  from 
the  antiquated  and  inefficient  methods  of  teaching  in  vogue  in 
most  of  them,  he  says  :  "The  real  causes  for  the  existence  of 
these  miserable  schools  at  the  present  stage  of  civilization  are 
corruption  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officials 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  It  is  in  the  cities 
where  the  school  board  appoints  such  superintendents  as  will 
make  blind  tools  and  fails  to  reappoint  them  when  they  are 
conscientious;  in  cities  where  it  is  not  merit  but  friendship, 
business  or  politics  that  determines  the  appointment  and  dis- 
charge of  teachers ;  in  cities  where  the  i)arents  sit  idly  by  while 
•  the  members  of  the  school  board  use  their  children  for  selfish 
purposes,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  such  cities  only  where 
the  science  of  education  finds  no  room  in  the  schools." 

Such  a  characterization  of  the  school  system  certainly  ap- 
plied to  Baltimore  at  that  time,  and  fittingly  described  the 
condition  that  had  existed  for  many  years.  It  was  no  news 
to  those  Baltimoreans  who  had  given  any  serious  thought  to 
educational  methods  and  had  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools  of  their  city,  for  they  had  long  known  and 
repeatedly  bemoaned  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  worthy 
the  name  of  a  system  of  education  in  these  schools,  the  nearest 
approach  to  system  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
being  a  systematic  use  of  them  for  political  ends.     A  great 
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many  years  before  the  Honorable  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  then 
Mayor  of  the  City,  had  felt  the  necessity  for  appointing  a 
Commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
and  to  report  their  findings,  together  with  whatever  recom- 
mendations for  changes  they  might  consider  advisable.  This 
Commission  found  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Scarcely  any 
two  schools  in  the  city  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  text-books  were  used  in  different  sections  of 
the  city,  and  there  was  little  discipline,  because  a  school 
teacher  occasionally  had  stronger  political  backing  than  his 
superintendent  or  the  member  of  the  school  board  from  that 
ward.  Methods  of  teaching  that  had  long  been  obsolete  else- 
where were  still  employed  in  many  of  the  schools,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  educational  tone  was  exceedingly  low.  The 
Commission,  after  much  hard  labor,  devised  a  new  method 
and  presented  recommendations  embodying  an  excellent 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  schools  upon  a  modern 
basis  and  with  a  definite  plan  for  the  whole  system  in  the 
city.  But,  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  new  plan  was  a 
reclamation  of  the  schools  from  the  grasp  of  the  politician, 
and  the  report  was  pigeon-holed,  to  remain  in  obscurity,  as  it 
proved,  for  many  years.  Without  this  feature,  the  rest  of  the 
plan  would  have  failed,  and  the  adoption  of  this  feature  could 
not  be  secured,  although  the  Mayor  repeatedly  recommended 
that  the  Council  should  take  action  upon  it.* 

Naturally,  the  friends  of  reform  were  not  quiet  during  all 
the  years  between  the  presentation  of  this  Commission's  report 
and  the  adoption  of  such  improved  methods  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  two  years  ago.  Criticism  of  those 
responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  the  schools  was  more  or  less 
constant,  and  the  critics  were  furnished  with  plenty  of  material 
in  the  frequent  scandals  connected  with  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  deals 
for  the  election  of  school  commissioners.  The  Civil  Service 
Reformer  for  March,  1885,  contains  a  very  good  article  which 
explains  in  a  concise  way  the  evils  attending  the  conduct  of 
the  schools  in  that  day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  describe 
here  what  that  conduct  consisted  of. 

All  public  school  matters  were  entrusted  to  a  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  twenty-two  in  number,  or  one  from 
each  election  ward  in  the  city,  who  were  elected  by  the  City 
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Council.     As  a  matter  of  "  Senatorial  Courtesy  "  their  selec- 
tion was  left  to  the  First  Branch  of  the  City  Council,  also 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  ward.     In  other  words, 
every  First  Branch  Councilman  had  the  privilege,  except  in 
some  instances  where  he  belonged  to  the  minority  party,  or 
was  at  odds  with  the  ruling  faction,  of  naming  the  School 
Commissioner  from  his  ward.     Such  a  Board  must  almost 
necessarily  be  composed  of  some  very  excellent  and  some 
very  ordinary  men,  and  in  a  Boss- ridden  city  the  general 
average  was  likely  to  be  considerably  below  par,  since  the 
Boss  usually  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  choice  of  School 
Commissioners   to   see  that  a  majority  of  the  Board  were 
faithful  and  unquestioning  followers  of  his  clan.     The  Board 
of  Commissioners  not  being  able  as  a  body  to  keep  track  of 
individual  schools,  appointed  a  Committee  of  two  for  each 
school  in  the  city,  of  which  Committee  the  gentleman  first 
named,  usually  the  member  from  the  ward  in  which  the  par- 
ticular school  was  located,  was  chairman,  and  entitled  by 
custom  to  the  controlling  voice.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
second  member  of  these  Committees  rarely  interested  himself 
very  deeply  in  the  schools  cared  for  by  his  chairman.     These 
Committees  were  supposed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  their 
schools,   determine   the  character  and   amount  of  supplies 
required,  see  that  the  superintendents  and  teachers  performed 
their  duties  satisfactorily,  that  the  teaching  was  of  a  proper 
kind,  note  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  report  to  the  general 
board.     Teachers  were  appointed  by  the  Board  with  greater 
consideration  for  their  letters  of  recommendation  than  for 
their  scholastic  attainments.    All  appointments  and  reappoint- 
ments to  the  teaching  staff  were  made  for  the  term  oi  one  year ^ 
and  right  there  you  see  a  large  African  head  loom  above  the 
wood-pile.     It  was  said,  as  an  excuse  for  this,  that  failure  to 
reappoint  was  a  much  more  delicate  way  of  getting  rid  of  an 
incompetent  teacher  than  dismissing  her.      In  practice  the 
method  was  retained  purely  because  of  its  political  value.     It 
made  the  School  Commissioner  a  tyrant  to  be  feared,  and  far 
from  ridding  the  schools  of  incompetent  teachers,  it  was  this 
very  class  of  teachers  that  was  most  benefitted  by  the  custom, 
since  they  could  retain  their  positions,  as  they  had  obtained 
them,  by  exerting  political  influence.     With  the  end  of  the 
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scholastic  year  each  teacher  who  desired  to  remain  in  the 
service  had  to  make  a  new  application,  and  if  he  or  she  could 
not  secure  the  endorsement  ol  the  Commissioner  who  repre- 
sented that  school,  there  was  small  chance  of  returning,  no 
matter  what  qualifications  the  teacher  might  possess. 

The  consequent  result  is  obvious  to  all  ot  you  now — barter 
and  sale  of  these  positions  wherever  an  unscrupulous  commis- 
sioner obtained.  In  some  instances  considerable  sums  of 
money  were  paid  to  secure  a  teacher's  position,  and  regular 
contributions  made  annually  to  retain  it.  In  other  cases, 
political  services  from  the  applicant's  relatives  or  other  favors 
from  the  applicant  were  demanded  in  payment  for  the  Com- 
missioner's support.  Men  and  women  ol  the  proper  American 
stamp  who  were  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work,  and  who 
were  not  by  force  of  circumstances  compelled  to  descend  to 
this  level,  sought  other  avenues  of  employment,  and'  the 
schools  became  a  resting-place  for  incompetents.  It  is  not 
meant  that  all  the  teachers  were  bad,  nor  were  all  the  Com- 
missioners ;  many  of  both  bodies  were  creditable  representa- 
tives of  the  city.  Indeed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that  so  much 
excellent  work  was  done  by  many  teachers  under  the  great 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  encountered  under  the  old 
regime — good  work  accomplished  not  through  but  in  spite  of 
the  system  then  in  force.  In  this  way  the  Commissioner 
commenced  the  construction  of  his  own  pohiical  machine,  and 
in  a  few  years  we  find  him  a  candidate  for  the  City  Council 
or  the  State  Legislature. 

The  question  of  awarding  contracts  for  school  supplies  also 
formed  a  subject  for  abuse.  All  the  tricks  known  to  the  spoils- 
monger  were  used  at  different  times.  Every  Commissioner 
that  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  any  influence  in  the  dis- 
position of  contracts  was  besieged  morning,  noon  and  night 
by  the  agents,  regular  or  political,  of  contractors,  members  of 
the  Board  became  financially  interested  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  school  furniture  or  books,  fake  bids  were  introduced  in 
answer  to  advertised  specifications  and  contracts  awarded  on 
them,  and  the  suspicion  has  sometimes  been  aroused  that  bids 
were  falsified  after  they  were  opened.  In  fine,  the  spoils  system 
was  rampant  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  prior  to  1899. 

The  new  Charter,  which  became  completely  effective  in 
the  spring  of  1900,  contained  specific  directions  for  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  Department  of  Education,  from  which  I 
shall  quote  very  briefly,  and  in  justice  to  the  special  commis- 
sion appointed  about  twenty  years  before,  and  to  whose  report 
I  have  already  referred,  I  may  say  that  the  new  system  adopted 
by  the  Charter  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  they  recom- 
mended. 

Under  this  Charter  the  Mayor  appoints  a  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  consisting  of  nine  qualified  residents  of  the 
city,  *'  to  be  chosen  from  among  those  he  deems  most  capable 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  public  education,  by  reason  of 
their  intelhgence,  character,  education  or  business  habits.  In 
the  selection  of  members  of  said  Board  and  in  their  action  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  schools,  ecclesiastical  and 
party  ties  shall  not  be  regarded,  so  that  the  public  schools 
may  be  entirely  out  of  the  field  of  political  and  religious  dif- 
ferences and  controversies.  The  said  Board  shall  confirm  or 
reject  all  nominations  of  teachers  made  to  it,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  his 
assistants.  It  shall  not  confirm  the  appointment  of  any  teacher 
whose  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  graded  list  hereinafter 
provided  for All  text-books,  stationery  and  furni- 
ture required  for  the  public  schools  shall  be  purchased  by  the 
said  Board  after  a  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of 
Sections  14  and  15  of  this  Article,  except  the  requirement  of 
said  sections  as  to  the  Board  to  open  and  award  said  con- 
tracts." (This  means  that  all  bills  of  supplies  amounting  to 
$500.00  or  more  must  be  advertised  for  competitive  bids,  and 
the  exception  noted  allows  this  Board  to  open  bids  and  award 
contracts  instead  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Board  of 
Awards,  as  is  required  in  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment.) ....  "The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  include  the  examination  of  teachers  and  their  nomi- 
nation to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  appointment 
or  promotion,  and  the  supervision  of  schools,  and  the  study 
and  suggestion  of  methods  by  which  the  public  school  system 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore  may  be  maintained  and  improved. 
....  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  his  assistants,  as  examiners,  to  ascertain,  by 
appropriate  committees,  the  training,  knowledge,  aptness  for 
teaching  and  character  of  every  future  candidate  for  the  place 
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of  a  teacher,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, graded  hsts  of  those  whom  they  deem  qualified  for 
appointment,  from  which  graded  lists  all  nominations  of 
teachers  shall  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  his  assistants  to  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners. All  such  nominations  of  teachers  shall  be  made  in 
the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  nominees  appear  upon 
such  graded  lists.  In  the  preparation  of  these  graded  lists 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  his  assistants 
shall  ascertain  by  competitive  examinations  the  relative  quali- 
fications of  those  candidates  who  desire  appointment,  and 
shall  place  the  names  of  the  accepted  candidates  upon  said 
graded  lists  in  the  order  of  their  relative  qualifications,  so 
ascertained  by  such  competitive  examination." 

We  have  learned  in  some  other  departments  of  our  muni- 
cipal government,  however,  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  law 
providing  for  the  application  of  the  merit  system  in  the 
appointment  of  officials  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  desired  results.  To  make  such  a  law  effective  its  enforce- 
ment must  be  entrusted  to  officers  who  are  in  sympathy  not 
only  with  its  letter  but  with  its  spirit.  Whenever  the  appli- 
cation of  a  civil  service  reform  law  is  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  practical  politician  that  gentleman  will  find  some 
means  of  destroying  its  virtue  and  avoiding  its  penalties.  In 
the  case  under  consideration  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  made  a 
most  happy  selection.  The  Board  appointed  contained  the 
names  of  two  prominent  lawyers,  whose  sterling  honesty  and 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare  were  well  known  to  every  one; 
an  ex- Mayor  who  had  for  years  given  freely  of  his  time  and 
labor  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  city;  the 
President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univerity,  and  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  League;  an  eminent  clergyman,  a  lady  who  was 
a  leader  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  women,  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  leading  daily  papers,  and  two  well-known,  reputable 
business  men.  Considered  as  a  whole,  this  Board  was  recog- 
nized at  once  as  possessed  of  special  ability,  capable  of  doing 
whatever  work  was  required  of  it,  and  yet  guaranteed  to  be 
conservative  even  when  compelled  to  employ  drastic  measures. 
This  conservatism  was  shown  in  the  very  first  resolution 
adopted  after  their  organization,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  following  minute  be  adopted  as  ex- 
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pressing  the  sense  of  this  Board  in  regard  to  the  several 
matters  therein  mentioned : 

"  The  Board  desire  to  have  it  publicly  known  that  they 
will  endeavor  to  make  the  Public  School  System  of  Baltimore 
as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  highest.  In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  they 
will  proceed  with  strict  economy,  so  that  needless  or  extrava- 
gant expenditures  may  not  be  incurred,  and  that  all  the 
resources  at  their  command  may  be  directed  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  improvement  of  Public  Instruction.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  they  do  not  expect  to  proceed  by  any  hasty,  ill- con- 
sidered or  revolutionary  methods.  Such  improvements  as 
may  be  suggested  will  be  carefully  considered  and  gradually 
adopted. 

"  In  particular,  they  desire  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
many  excellent  teachers  who  fear  thai  the  whole  corps  is  ex- 
posed to  the  liability  of  change.  The  Board  will  desire  to 
retain  in  the  service  of  the  City  all  who  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  appointments  they  now  hold." 

The  second  resolution  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice of  bringing  improper  influences  to  bear  upon  the  Board 
members  in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  positions  or  business 
patronage.     It  reads: 

**  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  wish 
to  consult  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  it  is  announced 
that  the  office  of  the  Board  is  on  Madison  Avenue,  at  the 
corner  of  Lafayette  Avenue,  and  that  all  communications 
may  be  addressed  to  that  place.  Applications  for  positions 
should  be  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Board,  and  not  to  indi- 
viduals. 

"  The  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
feel  compelled  to  decline  to  receive,  individually,  any  books 
or  stationery  that  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  publishers  or 
dealers.  Such  books,  maps  and  other  articles  may  be  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  Board,  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  all 
parties  interested." 

It  became  the  policy  of  this  Board  to  act  as  a  central 
governing  authority  and  to  leave  the  regular  administration 
of  the  schools  to  experts  having  experience  in  that  work,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  they  made  a  careful  selection  of  a 
Superintendent,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services 
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of  a  gentleman  who  bad  established  a  sound  reputation  in  that 
line  of  work  in  another  city,  and  appointed  as  his  first  assistant 
a  gentleman  whose  services  were  especially  valuable  because 
of  his  long  connection  with  and  intimate  knowledge  ot  the 
Baltimore  schools.  The  general  system  of  managing  the 
schools  was  altered  so  that  unity  and  harmony  of  eflort  might 
be  secured,  and  to  this  end  the  schools  were  organized  into 
groups  with  a  principal  in  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  a  group, 
and  a  vice-principal  in  charge  of  each  individual  school 
therein.  Frequent  conferences  of  these  officials  were  provided 
for,  and  the  grouping  in  this  way  permitted  of  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  any  school. 

As  had  been  expected,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  out  a 
lot  of  dead  wood,  and  some  jarring  was  felt  as  old  political 
favorites  had  to  give  way  to  real  teachers.  No  teacher  was 
dropped  without  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and  at  no  time 
has  the  Board  ever  played  politics  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  roll  of  teachers  contained  the  names  of  some  persons 
both  mentally  and  physically  incapable  of  performing  their 
duties.  There  were  three  who  had  been  for  periods  of  from 
eighteen  months  to  five  years  in  hospitals  or  sanatoria  while 
they  drew  their  regular  salaries  and  paid  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
substitute  engaged  by  them.  Others  were  practically  pen- 
sioners on  the  city  through  the  influence  of  former  Commis- 
sioners or  Councilmen.  If  the  loss  of  their  positions  injured 
a  few  of  these,  the  beneficial  results  to  the  body  of  teachers 
far  more  than  counterbalanced  individual  losses.  Without  any 
increase  in  the  cost  to  the  city,  it  was  found  possible  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  and 
to  provide  for  a  gradual  increase  in  the  other  grades,  so  that 
a  scale  of  increasing  salaries  is  now  an  inducement  to  teachers 
to  work  up  in  their  profession  and  an  encouragement  to  per- 
sons of  ability  to  enter  the  service.  A  standard  of  eligibility 
for  teachers'  positions  was  established,  graded  lists  of  all 
passing  the  examinations  have  been  kept,  and  it  has  been  the 
inviolable  rule  of  the  Board  to  make  all  new  appointments 
from  the  top  of  this  graced  list.  Where  an  employee  of  special 
skill  in  some  line  was  required,  and  the  selection  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rule,  the  Board  has  made  every  possible  effort 
to  get  the  best  person  available. 

The  methods   employed  in  teaching  have  been  altered 
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in  some  important  particulars,  and  uniformity  now  exists 
throughout  the  city.  From  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  the  city 
we  also  observe  marked  improvements.  At  the  end  of  its 
first  fiscal  year  the  Board  returned  to  the  City's  Sinking  Fund 
nearly  $40,000.00  of  the  sum  that  had  been  appropriated  for 
its  use,  and  in  its  second  year  estimated  its  requirements  at 
$71,730.00  less  than  the  previous  year's  appropriation. 

These  are  the  two  pictures  I  wish  to  present  to  you. 
The  first,  an  illustration  of  a  city  whose  Public  Schools 
had  been  debauched  to  the  lowest  level  by  being  per- 
mitted to  become  the  toys  of  corrupt  politicians;  the  other 
an  illustration  of  a  model  Public  School  System,  made  so  by 
the  application  of  the  Merit  System  in  the  appointment  of 
school  officials  and  the  employment  of  honest  business 
methods — the  two  tenets  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  If  it  is  of 
interest  to  you,  it  will  not  be  because  of  the  particular  example 
cited,  but  because  it  calls  to  your  attention  another  field  for 
work  which  has  not  been  heretofore  very  carefully  tilled. 
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The  Spoils  System  in  Philadelphia. 


CHARLES    RICHARDSON. 


THE  preparation  of  this  paper  has  been  undertaken  with 
reluctance  for  it  is  as  ungracious  and  unpleasant  to 
point  out  and  oppose  that  which  is  wrong  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  we  hve,  as  it  is  pleasant  and  popular  to  praise 
and  support  that  which  is  good.  The  former  is,  however,  just 
as  much  our  duty  as  the  latter,  and  I  felt  bound,  therefore,  to 
try  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
held  in  this  city  six  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  a 
paper  entitled  "  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Philadelphia."  It  I 
was  to  use  the  same  title  at  this  time  I  should  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  forsaking  fact  for  fiction,  and  seeking  to  substitute 
an  imaginary  Utopia  for  the  depressing  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent. In  1896  I  strained  my  conscience  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  legitimate  elasticity  in  the  effort  to  show  that  we  had  here 
some  valuable  and  encouraging  beginnings  of  a  Merit  Sys- 
tem, and  that  we  had  also  grounds  for  hoping  that  these  be- 
ginnings would  be  improved  and  increased  and  that  a  much 
better  and  more  effective  law  might  be  secured.  We  contin- 
ued and  are  still  continuing  our  efforts  to  secure  better  laws, 
and  in  these  efforts  we  have  had  the  active  and  valuable  co- 
operation of  the  Municipal  League  and  other  bodies  and  cit- 
izens, including  the  ladies  of  the  Civic  and  New  Century 
Clubs,  but  our  hopes  of  success  have  not  been  realized.  We 
have  all  read  of  some  of  those  marvelous  cases  of  double  con- 
sciousness, in  which  the  patient  alternates  between  two  en- 
tirely different  personalities  or  conditions  in  each  of  which  he 
loses  all  knowledge  of  what  he  felt,  said  or  wished  for  in  the 
other.     Physicians  tell  us  that  such  cases  are  extremely  rare, 
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but  we  have  found  that  among  the  gentlemen  who  control 
legislation  in  this  State  there  are  very  lew  who  are  not  victims 
of  this  mysterious  disease.  When  the  Legislature  meets  we 
can  discover  in  these  leaders  no  traces  of  that  passionate  de- 
sire for  better  laws,  which  seems  to  be  their  dominant  motive 
when  an  election  is  about  to  be  held.  Their  success  in  vio* 
lating  all  their  promises^  and  in  defeating  every  attempt  to  se- 
cure an  improved  law,  did  not  necessarily  affect  the  law  pre- 
viously obtained,  and  the  partial  enforcement  of  the  latter  was 
continued  with  somewhat  increased  efficiency  during  1897 
and  1898. 

In  1899,  the  advent  of  our  present  Administration  had 
much  the  same  effect  upon  our  rudiments  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, that  Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  had  upon  the  snakes 
of  Ireland.  The  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  however,  for  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  Saint  who  drove  out  the  snakes.  The  in- 
auguration of  the  new  mayor  was  speedily  followed  by  radical 
changes  in  the  Civil  Service  Board  and  in  the  positions  of  the 
secretary  and  examiners.  By  means  of  these  and  other  meas- 
ures the  details  of  the  system,  which  had  previously  been  open 
to  the  public  eye,  were  enveloped  in  a  degree  of  secrecy  which 
was  in  itself  a  prima  facie  proof  of  an  intention  to  reduce  the 
pretended  administration  of  the  law  to  an  absurdity. 

Under  former  Mayors,  representatives  of  our  local  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  and  other  bodies,  had  bten  wel- 
comed and  urged  to  attend  the  examinations.  A  courteous 
request  for  a  continuance  of  such  opportunities  was  positively 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  ex- 
aminers. It  may  seem  incredible  that  any  American  official 
employed  and  paid  by  the  people  should  venture  to  offer  such 
an  excuse  for  concealing  from  the  people  the  conduct  of  their 
public  business.  But  in  Philadelphia  an  executive  officer  can 
do  things  that  neither  the  National  Congress  nor  any  other 
legislative  body  or  court  in  the  United  States  would  be  likely 
to  attempt. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  this  city  that  under 
our  present  administration  the  Spoils  S>stem  has  much  more 
than  regained  the  little  it  had  lost  in  previous  years.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  political  machine  of  Philadelphia  is 
now  without  a  rival,  as  a  thoroughly  organized  and  uniformly 
successful  incarnation  of  the  Spoils  System.     In  the  newspa- 
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i  and  elsewhere,  there  has  been  an  endless  series  of  editor- 
iS  and  statements  describing  and  denouncing  its  absolute 
iUpremacy,  its  merciless  monopoly  of  every  avenue  to  public 
usefulness,  its  vicious  and  demoralizing  methods,  its  venal  dis- 
posal of  franchises,  contracts  and  special  privileges,  its  resort 
to  every  form  of  social,  political  and  business  ostracism  as  a 
penalty  for  independence,  its  unholy  alliance  and  corrupt  deals 
with  the  worst  elements  among  the  poor  and  among  the  rich, 
and  its  contemptuous  disregard  for  public  opinion,  public  in- 
terests and  every  moral,  legal  or  political  principle  that  might 
conflict  with  its  purposes.     Its  constant  tendency  is  to  lower 
the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  and 
protect  its  supporters  in  the  commission  of  fraud,  violence, 
bribery,  perjury  and  other  crimes,  which  have  become  com- 
mon in  connection  with  our  local  and  general  elections.     The 
best  and  most  authoritative  and  reliable  descriptions  of  the 
Philadelphia  machine,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  been  given 
by  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  influential  managers,  in  the  form 
of  addresses  to  the  ward  workers  during  the  campaigns  of 
1901  and  1902.     If  this  gentleman  had  been  first  hypnotized 
and  then  examined  by  Mr.  MacVeagh,  he  could  hardly  have 
given  a  clearer  description  of  the  machine,  or  appeared  to  be 
more  entirely  free  from  any  idea  that  there  could  be  anything 
wrong  or  blameworthy  in  its  objects  or  methods.      It  would 
probably  be  as  difficult  for  this  veteran  leader  to  look  upon 
municipal  government  from  our  point  of  view,  as  it  would  be 
for  us  to  sympathize  with  his  ideas  of  what  it  ought  to  be.     I 
quote  the  following  from  the  reports  of  his  remarks  in  some 
of  our  leading  papers : 

"The  cohesive  power  of  the  organization  is  offices.  We  have 
10,000  office-holders,  and  they  are  all  ours.  Under  the  present  admin* 
istration  no  man  can  get  an  office  unless  he  is  loyal  to  the  organization. 
If  you  want  office  or  preferment  In  political  life  you  will  have  to  get  it 
through  the  organization.  Foreigners  when  they  come  here  vote  the 
Republican  ticket.  Why  ?  Because  we  have  the  offices,  and  they  ex- 
pect favors  from  office-holders.  In  New  York  they  vote  for  Tammany 
for  the  same  reason.  Our  organization  bears  the  same  relation  to  Phil- 
adelphia that  Tammany  does  to  New  York.  The  ownership  of  the  of- 
fices means  the  power  for  distributing  patronage  and  for  conferring^ 
favors  upon  citizens  generally  who  in  return  will  support  the  organiza- 
tion. It  is  through  this  far  reaching  power  that  the  great  Republican 
Party  is  given  its  majority  in  this  city  and  state.  Without  the  offices 
this  great  organization  would  crumble  and  fall.    To  a  man  with  his  feet 
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on  the  sjound  and  little  food  in  the  house,  it  is  a  godsend  to  get  the  $2 
or  $2.50.  If  a  man  cares  to  use  his  own  money  for  hospitable  purposes 
he  should  do  it  with  discretion.  Leaders  of  a  division  commit  crime  if 
they  become  inebriated  while  on  duty.  Your  work  before  and  on  elec- 
tion day  will  be  known  to  the  leaders,  and  the  man  who  achieves  results 
is  the  man  who  secures  preferment  if  any  chance  for  political  advance- 
ment ofiFers." 

Any  attempt  to  add  to  that  description,  or  to  contrast  it 
with  what  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  our  great  political  parties,  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  any  student  of  the  subject, 
that  with  such  an  "  organization  **  or  political  machine  in  full 
control,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  foresee  the  evils  for 
which  our  municipal  government  has  become  notorious.  The 
reckless  extravagance,  the  coirupt  grants  of  contracts  and 
franchises,  the  injustice  and  favoritism,  the  enormous  election 
frauds,  the  protection  of  vice  and  crime,  are  only  some  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  such  a  regime.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered, however,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  participation  of  the 
public  employees  in  all  this  wrong  doing  is  only  due  to  their 
belief,  or  rather  knowledge,  that  their  places  depend  upon  their 
readiness  to  commit  any  crimes  that  their  political  bosses  may 
require.  Outside  of  what  are  looked  upon  as  their  political 
duties,  the  average  of  our  public  servants  is  good.  Many  of 
them  would  be  a  credit  to  any  service  in  the  world.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  intelligent,  courteous  and  obliging. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  nine-tenths  of  the  force, 
if  a  man  like  Colonel  Waring  could  be  made  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  positions  of  all  his  subordinates  made  to 
depend  solely  upon  their  merits  as  public  employees,  and  not 
at  all  upon  their  partisan  or  criminal  activity.  Men  may  be 
bad  in  some  ways  and  good  in  others,  and  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  badness  is  mostly  due  to  the  temptations  or 
threats  of  those  who  can  make  or  mar  the  offenders. 

While  it  may  not  be  strictly  within  the  lines  of  my  subject, 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  frequent  assumptions  that  the 
conditions  now  prevailing  here  are  a  proof  that  the  modem 
policy  of  concentrating  the  executive  powers  in  the  hands  of 
a  mayor  is  a  mistake.  Such  assumptions  are  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. If  this  was  the  proper  time  and  place,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  if  we  had  a  well-drawn  civil  service  law 
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and  such  additional  safeguards  as  are  set  forth  in  the  **  Muni- 
cipal Program "  prepared  and  published  by  the  National 
Municipal  League,  we  could  have  avoided,  or  extricated  our- 
selves from,  the  conditions  we  now  have  to  deplore. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Spoils  System  in 
Philadelphia  without  giving  the  impression  that  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  business  is  worse  than  it  really  is.  The 
leaders,  who  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  city,  have  been  saga- 
cious enough  to  spend  most  of  I  he  public  money  in  ways  that 
benefit  and  please  the  people  from  whom  they  lake  it.  When 
they  assimilate  the  apples  of  the  public  they  generally  leave 
large  cores  for  the  people  to  whom  those  apples  belonged. 
As  a  result  of  this  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  our  great  captains 
of  political  industry,  and  the  generally  good  conduct  of  our 
public  employees  and  representatives  in  matters  where  they 
are  left  free  to  do  what  they  think  is  right,  we  have  had,  and 
still  have,  many  things  to  be  proud  of  m  connection  with  our 
laws  and  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs.  In  fact,  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  if  we  were  much  worse  off  we  would 
s  oon  be  much  better  off,  and  that  our  submission  to  corrupt 
government  is  due  to  our  being  too  happy  and  too  comfort- 
able. 

In  reference  to  the  prospects  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in 
Philadelphia,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  certainty  of 
any  material  improvements  in  the  near  future.  There  are, 
however,  many  possibilities  which  may  open  the  way  for  the 
attainment  of  better  conditions.  Politics  abound  in  surprises. 
Our  friends  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities 
can  tell  us  of  political  machines  which  became  the  all-powerful 
tyrants  and  robbers  of  an  apparently  cowed  and  despairing 
people.  And  yet,  as  it  were  in  an  hour,  their  strength  turned 
to  weakness  and  destruction  fell  upon  them.  The  immense 
majority  controlled  by  the  Philadelphia  machine  is  in  itself 
an  element  of  danger  for  its  masters,  because  it  encourages 
them  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  popular  credulity  and  patience, 
and  because  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  factional  fights,  and  the  quar- 
relling of  the  thieves  is  the  people's  opportunity.  The  city 
has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  borrowing  power,  and  the 
raising  of  assessments  to  the  full  market  value  of  real  estate, 
and  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  which  cannot  be  much  longer 
postponed,  may  cause  the  taxpayers  to  give  more  care  to  the 
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management  of  their  public  business.  Although  a  majority 
of  the  voters  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  ignore  national  issues 
and  parties  in  our  purely  municipal  elections,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  the  Spoils 
System,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  managers  of  the 
machine  may  decide  that  it  will  be  wise  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  this  sentiment.  One  of  the  most  prominent  can- 
didates for  the  regular  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  at  this 
time  is  a  leading  politician  and  office-holder,  who  said  to  me 
some  years  ago,  with  a  curious  expression  of  amazed  convic- 
tion in  his  eyes,  "  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  really  pay 
the  politicians  to  give  the  people  good  government."  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  a  political  boss  who  should  try  to 
give  the  people  good  government  would  occupy  a  somewhat 
delicate  position.  If  Captain  Kidd  had  tried  to  prevent  his 
followers  from  looting  unarmed  and  richly  laden  merchant 
vessels,  he  might  have  found  himself  walking  a  plank  that  had 
no  satisfactory  end  to  it.  It  is  further  possible  that  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  may  realize  before  long  that  it  is 
essential  for  their  own  safety  to  insist  upon  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  will  check  the  fraudulent  voting,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  city  rings  from  obtaining  the  control  of  the  legislature 
and  thus  subjecting  the  whole  state  to  their  arbitrary  methods 
and  exactions.  If  it  was  good  policy  I  could  name  other 
possible  contingencies  which  may  enable  us  to  break  our 
fetters  and  take  a  long  step  forward,  and  those  contingencies 
are  such  as  have  happened  in  other  states  and  may  happen 
here.  In  any  event  we  can  be  assured  that  the  opposition  to 
Civil  Service  Reform  in  Philadelphia  will  be  weakened,  and 
the  feeling  in  favor  of  it  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  its 
progress  elsewhere,  and  by  the  impetus  it  is  now  receiving 
from  the  admirable  work  of  the  United  States  Commission, 
and  from  the  powerful  personality  and  commanding  influence 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

But  while  we  admit  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
future,  our  faith  is  absolute  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
Spoils  System,  even  in  Philadelphia.  We  cannot  believe  that 
any  American  city  can  permanently  tolerate  a  system  so 
exclusively  composed  of  unbusinesslike  stupidity,  moral 
degeneracy  and  civic  corruption.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  its  overthrow,  the 
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immense  and  steadily  increasing  business  interests  and  business 
functions  of  our  modern  cities,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
compelled  to  deal  with  great  social,  educational  and  industrial 
problems,  will  make  the  Merit  System  indispensable,  because 
the  attainment  of  any  satisfactory  or  endurable  results  will  be 
impossible  without  it. 

But  whether  the  Merit  System  shall  be  established  in 
Philadelphia  while  we  are  here  to  rejoice  over  it,  or  whether 
that  felicity  is  reserved  for  our  successors,  we  realize  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  omit  no  effort  which  may  seem  likely  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  its  advantages  or  hasten  the  time  of  its 
adoption. 
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The  Merit  System  as  an   Element  in  the 
Reform  of  the  New  York  City  Police 

Department. 


GEORGE   McANENY. 


THE  problem  of  police  administration,  as  it  is  presented  in 
New  York,  may  hardly  be  said  to  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  almost  any  American  city  that  one  might  name. 
There  are  wide  differences  of  scale,  but  where  there  are  evils 
to  be  corrected  they  are,  in  their  essence,  curiously  similar, 
and  the  ]:emedies  demanded  vary  only  in  the  manner  of  their 
application. 

That  these  evils  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  the  intrusion 
of  what  is  understood  popularly  as  '*  politics  "  has  become  a 
trite  saying.  To  most  observers  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
where  policemen,  of  whatever  rank,  are  taught  that  not  only 
their  appointment  and  tenure,  but  even  their  chances  of 
advancement  within  the  department  are  owed  to  political 
outsiders,  their  sense  of  accountability  to  official  superiors, 
or  to  duty  itself,  must  be,  if  not  deadened,  very  much 
benumbed.  The  next  step  in  demoralization  is  not  unnatu- 
rally an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  policeman  that  if 
matters  of  organization  and  discipline  are  controlled  from 
outside,  matters  having  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  department 
will  also  be.  Leniency  in  law  enforcement,  or  the  outright 
protection  of  those  lawbreakers  whom  mere  leniency  cannot 
cover — so  long  as  these  are  parts  of  a  system  bolstered  by  any 
kind  of  "politics — "  are  then  accepted  as  matters  of  course, 
and  the  chain  of  wretched  consequences  with  which  we  are 
but  too  familiar,  usually  follows. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  debauchery  is  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  political  organization  of  the  police,  for  the  result- 
ant evils  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  stop  short  of  such  a  result. 
But   in  New   York   the  alliance   with  the  worst  elements  of 
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Tammany  Hall  in  a  system  of  " protection  "  of  vice  and  crime 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  present- 
day  civilization.  Of  Philadelphia  I  will  not  presume  to  speak 
learnedly.  But  the  history  of  like  corruption,  different  in  de- 
gree only ;  in  Chicago,  in  St.  Louis,  in  Minneapolis,  and  in 
many  another  city,  has  furnished  us  from  time  to  time  with 
most  unpleasant  reading. 

While,  however,  the  fact  of  police  mal-administraticn  has 
been  apparent  to  everyone,  there  has  been  by  no  means  so 
wide  an  understanding  of  the  underlying  causes,  or  of  the 
proper  corrective  measures.  Happily  the  present  tendency  is 
towards  more  attentive  study  and  analysis  of  the  subject,  and 
here  and  there,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed,  excellent  starts  have 
been  made  in  actual  practice. 

No  one  will  contend  that  we  can  entirely  cure  by  law 
those  evils  that  are  due  to  the  proneness  of  individuals,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  department,  to  profit  dishonestly,  when  they 
are  willing  to  risk  detection.  None  will  deny,  however,  that 
through  the  operation  of  law  the  opportunities  and  even  the 
temptations  so  to  profit,  may  be  minimized.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  discipline  and  general  morale  of  the  department, 
through  which  these  things  are  so  directly  affected,  must 
depend,  in  turn,  on  the  plan  of  organization  the  law  creates; 
and  it  will  be  high  or  low,  as  that  plan  is  good  "or  bad. 
Here  must  be  laid  the  foundation  of  any  betterment  of 
conduct,  and  here,  therefore,  is  the  nearest  field  for  those 
who  seek  police  reform. 

THE   ELEMENTS      F   CORRECT   ORGANIZATION. 

It  would  seem  a  very  simple  proposition  that — the  improper 
interference  of  "  politics"  being  recognized  as  the  chief  source 
of  trouble — the  first  efforts  should  be  to  get  "  politics  "  out, 
and,  by  a  simple  but  mandatory  substitution  of  the  rule  of 
merit  as  the  determining  factor  at  any  stage  of  a  policeman's 
career,  to  keep  politics  out.  That  this  may  ever  be  accom- 
plished as  effectually  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
may  be  too  much  too  hope,  but  the  means  are  certainly  at 
hand  for  gaining  the  most  that />  practicable.  Of  cardinal 
importance  among  these  are  : 

(i.)  That  the  government  and  control  of  the  Police  Department 
should   be  vested    in    a    single   responsible   commissioner,   or    chief, 
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appointed  and  removable  by  the  Mayor,  and  never  in  a  board  of 
''bi-partisan,"  or  any  other  description. 

(2.)  That  the  uniformed  force  should  be  classified  and  graded  on 
fixed  lines,  and  that  both  original  appointments  and  promotions  should 
be  based  on  the  fitness  of  the  candidate,  in  each  case,  determined  through 
competitive  tests,  and  conducted  by  a  Civil  Service  Commission,  actibg 
independently  of  the  appointing  power. 

(3.)  That  the  power  of  discipline  should  be  exercised  strictly  and 
consistently,  either  by  the  commissioner  or  some  other  authority,  within 
the  department ;  from  whose  decisions  there  should  be  no  appeal,  save 
where  the  question  of  correct  or  equitable  procedure  is  involved. 

Although  the  acceptance  of  these  principles  in  practice  has 
never  been  more  than  gradual,  and  although  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult, even  to  day,  to  find  all  of  them  embodied  in  any  one 
system,  they  have  been  tried  sufficiently  to  show  beyond 
cavil  their  practical  and  even  fundamental  importance. 

The  most  serious  hindrance  to  advances  on  these  lines — 
next  to  the  normal  state  of  popular  apathy — has  been  the  usual 
hostility  of  legislatures,  arising  sometimes  from  honest  distrust 
of  the  particular  measures  proposed,  sometimes  from  other 
considerations. 

THB   FUTILITY    OF   BI-PARTISAN   LEGISLATION. 

In  New  York  City,  eight  years  ago,  the  police  conditions 
were  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  known  in 
history  under  the  title  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Lexow,  of  Nyack. 
Through  the  skill  of  this  committee's  counsel,  a  state  of  af- 
fairs was  revealed  that  shocked  the  country  and  that  called 
for  the  most  radical  correction.  Nothing  was  brought  out 
more  plainly  than  that  administration  of  the  department  by 
very  "practical"  politicians,  and  the  systematic  violation  of 
the  civil  service  laws,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  those 
conditions.  And  yet  in  the  legislation  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lexow,  and  passed  at  the  next  following  legislative  session, 
in  spite  of  strenuous  public  protest,  a  "  bi-partisan  "  board  ojf 
four  members  was  expressly  continued,  while  the  control  of 
the  examining  machinery  was  taken  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  vested  in  these  "  bi-partisan  "  appointing 
officers  themselves. 

Thus  six  years  were  lost,  until,  in  1901,  the  Lexow  acts 
were  repealed,  and  the  present  system  was  established. 

The  ingenuous  theory  on  which  the  bi-partisan  boards 
have  always  been  defended  by  those  who  profit  through  their 
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operation,  is  that  with  an  even  division  of  the  commissioner* 
ships  between  representatives  of  two  parties,  neither  will  yield 
any  partisan  advantage  to  the  other,  that  each  will  check  any 
attempted  partisan  trickery  of  the  other,  and  that  thus  politics 
will  automatically  be  kept  out.  In  practice,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed  in  New  York,  this  worked  quite  the  other  way.  If 
both  sides  really  kept  the  political  '*  faith  "  under  which  they 
had  accepted  appointment,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  balance 
was  found  in  an  approximately  even  division  of  spoils.  But 
more  frequently  those  commissioners  chosen  from  the  party 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Mayor  gradually  become  inclined  to 
"  sink  "  their  particular  kind  of  partisanship  on  occasion,  and 
complacently  to  count  themselves  a  minority,  when  "  adminis- 
tration measures  "  were  up,  or  privileges  under  distribution. 
So  marked  did  this  become  towards  the  close  of  the  existence 
of  the  last  Tammany  bi-partisan  board,  that  promotions  of 
Captains,  made  through  violation  of  the  civil  service  laws, 
were  alloted  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one,  the  Republican 
members,  who  by  that  time,  for  their  lack  of  valor,  had  been 
repudiated  as  such,  meekly  accepting  the  little  end.  At  no 
time  during  this  period  was  there,  theoretically,  any  well-de- 
fined responsibility  for  either  incompetency  or  wrong-doing. 
It  was  always  "  the  other  fellow."  Our  awful  Devery,  who 
having  been  ousted  from  the  post  of  Captain  for  criminal  con- 
duct, was  reinstated  on  a  technicality  by  the  Courts,  was  ad- 
vanced rapidly  over  the  heads  of  others  in  two  higher  grades, 
and  appointed  Chief,  by  the  votes  of  two  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats — but  there  have  surely  been  times  when 
neither  party  cared  to  stand  as  Mr.  Devery's  sponsor. 

How  far  there  still  exists  throughout  the  countiy  the  mis- 
taken institution  of  the  plural  Police  Commission,  which  has 
about  as  much  basis  in  common  sense  as  would  have  a  propo- 
sition to  vest  the  command  of  the  Army  in  a  Board  of 
Generals  having  equal  powers,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  happy 
to  count  New  York  among  the  cities  that  finally  have  secured 
real  and  accountable  executive  authority  in  a  single  head. 

STATUS  OF   CIVIL   SERVICE    REFORM    LEGISLATION. 

The  lack  of  effective  civil  service  rules,  governing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  uniformed  forces,  is  still  a  wide  one ;  but  it 
is  encouraging,  as  we  stop  to  mark  such  progress  as  has  been 
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made,  to  find  that  among  the  great  cities  not  only  New  York, 
Boston  and  Buffalo,  but  also  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Milwaukee 
and  San  Francisco  already  have  such  rules,  and  that  not  a  few 
other  cities  and  towns  have  established  merit  tests  that  are  apt, 
at  least,  to  prove  serviceable,  for  foundation  purposes.  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  are  still  the  only  states  where  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  to  all  municipal  departments  is  universal. 

While  a  Police  Department  without  some  fixed  system  of 
discipline  is  now  a  rarity,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  this  respect  as  well,  and  it  is  seriously  to  be  considered 
whether  in  the  matter  of  checks  upon  disciphne,  designed 
primarily  to  protect  the  policeman  against  political  or  arbi- 
trary discrimination,  legislation  has  not  been  carried  too  far. 

CONDITIONS  IN   NEW   YORK. 

The  experience  of  New  York  City  is  certainly  replete 
with  suggestion  to  students  of  police  conditions.  There  have 
been  many  trying  failures  to  take  advantage  of  obvious  oppor- 
tunities for  betterment.  Again  and  again,  in  legislation  pro- 
claimed as  reformatory,  the  old  mistakes  have  been  repeated, 
and  politicians,  in  the  effort  to  save  their  own  interests,  have 
sacrificed  correct  principles  with  consequences  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  the  city.  The  present  system,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  we  have  had,  was  offered  as  a  great  advance 
at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  but  a  Commission  is  already 
at  work  on  amendments  to  correct  what  have  been  found  to 
be  its  defects.  Some  of  the  evils  developed  in  two-score 
years  may  be  too  deep  rooted  to  yield  to  changes  of  adminis- 
trative methods  alone.  Others  certainly  can  be  cured  through 
the  personal  force  of  the  man  at  the  head,  and  by  strict  con- 
struction and  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  rules  already  at 
hand. 

The  only  phase  of  the  subject  with  which  this  paper  is 
expected  to  treat  in  detail  is  that  of  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  merit  system  when  properly  established.  On  this  phase 
the  experience  of  New  York  is  especially  enlightening. 

THE  OLD   METHODS   OF   APPOINTMENT. 

The  police  of  the  metropolis  number  to-day  7,439  officers 
and  men,  for  whose  support  and  equipment  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  $11,000,000  is  made.     Below   the   Commissioner,  his 
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deputies  and  their  personal  clerks,  the  entire  department  is 
classified  under  the  competitive  civil  service  rules.  During 
the  ten  years  prior  to  1895,  the  system  of  appointment  under 
these  rules  was,  however,  very  imperfect ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  year  ago  that  the  plan  of  promoting  through  competition 
was  given  a  fair  trial.  It  is  practicable,  therefore,  to  draw 
some  very  pertinent  comparisons. 

During  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Lexow  in- 
vestigation, when  police  demoralization  probably  reached  its 
blackest  depths,  there  was  understood  to  exist  a  species  of  fixed 
tariff  for  the  sale  of  police  positions.  Candidates  for  original 
appointment  as  patrolmen  paid  $300,  patrolmen  who  wished 
to  be  roundsmen  paid  $1,500,  and  so  on  up  to  the  captain- 
ships, which  were  quoted  at  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Many 
witnesses  before  the  Investigating  Committee  testified  to  the 
payment  of  the  $300  sums,  usually  through  "  go-betweens," 
even  indicating  the  proportion  they  believed  to  be  the  share  of 
the  examining  surgeons  before  whom  they  had  appeared. 
Three  of  the  Commissioners  were  called  upon  to  explain  entries 
of  $3,333.33  each,  in  their  respective  bank-books,  made  during 
the  few  days  immediately  following  the  appointment  of  a  par- 
ticular Captain.  Although,  through  one  of  those  seeming 
complacencies  of  outraged  justice  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  understand,  one  man  only  was  ever  sent  to  jail  as 
a  result  of  the  disclosures  ot  the  Lexow  Committee,  and  he 
subsequently  released  on  error — the  moral  conviction  of  guilt 
was  universal.  And  nothing  was  proven  more  convincingly 
than  that  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  officers  of  the  Police 
Department,  high  or  low,  were  usually  the  very  antithesis  ot 
those  of  merit  and  fitness. 

Further  analysis  would  have  shown  to  anyone,  as  it  did 
to  many,  that  this  condition  was  the  direct  result  of  perversion 
of  the  civil  service  law,  and  that  under  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  law  it  would  not  have  existed.  The  rules  of  that 
period,  while  requiring  both  physical  and  written  examinations 
for  admission,  permitted  the  Police  Commissioners  virtually 
to  select  their  appointees  from  any  part  of  the  eligible  list.  By 
this  method,  the  element  of  competition  was  destroyed,  and  as 
soon  as  a  candidate  had  managed  to  pass  the  surgeons,  and  to 
secure  perhaps  very  little  more  than  the  minimum  rating  of  the 
pivil  service  examiners,  he  might  be  chosen  over  the  heads  of 
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other  competitors,  for  whatever  reasons  the  Commissioners 
saw  fit  to  recognize. 

Where  men  secured  appointment  or  advancement  through 
corrupiion,  the  corrupt  way  of  doing  things  was  accepted  as  a 
rule  of  conduct.  If  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  get 
positions,  the  next  step  was  to  use  the  opportunities  offered 
by  those  positions  to  make  good  the  outlay;  and  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  police  rake  was  usually  a  rapid  one.  If 
the  office  was  owed  to  political  intervention  the  results  were 
scarcely  less  unfortunate.  Although  now  and  then  men  were 
no  doubt  selected  for  preferment  on  their  merits,  these  must 
be  counted  the  exceptions.  The  tendency,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  bring  forward  men  of  an  inferior  class,  or  those  whose 
cleverness,  if  they  possessed  any,  might  be  turned  to  question- 
able purposes. 

APPOINTMENTS   FINALLY   MADE   FOR   MERIT. 

With  the  election  of  Mayor  Strong  these  methods  were 
checked.  One  of  the  men  appointed  by  the  bi-partisan 
Board  Mr.  Lexow  had  provided,  was  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  civil  service  rules  to  be  framed  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves  were  drawn,  therefore,  on  correct  lines.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  disliked  the  separate  examining  system,  which  he 
recognized  as  vitally  wrong  in  principle ;  but  he  made  the 
best  that  he  could  of  it,  and  later  was  instrumental  in  securing 
a  return  to  the  centralized  plan.  Word  went  abroad  that 
there  was  a  real  chance  for  candidates  with  ability  only  back 
of  them,  and  the  next  examinations  produced  a  strikingly 
good  lot  of  men.  There  were  not  a  few  soldiers  among  them, 
and  a  large  proportion  were  those  who  had  worked  in  other 
callings  especially  fitting  them  for  the  rough  life  a  patrolman 
is  expected  to  lead. 

There  was  virtually  no  jumping  about  the  list.  The  suc- 
cessful men  were  appointed  in  the  order  of  their  standing,  and, 
still  known  to  fame  as  the  "  reform  cops,"  they  form  to-day 
the  best  element  in  the  department  ranks.  In  making  pro- 
motions a  wide  latitude,  sixty-five  per  cent.,  in  the  total  mark- 
ing, was  left  for  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  power. 
This  worked  fairly  well  under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  the  limitations  of  the  competitive  system  as  a 
basis  for  rating  ability  developed  within  the  department  Not 
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infrequently,  howerer,  he  found  a  counter  difficulty  in  the  wide 
and  sometimes  erratic  differences  of  judgment  displayed  by 
certain  of  his  **  bi-partisan  "  associates,  in  their  estimate  of  the 
relative  worth  of  competing  officers. 

Under  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  in  1898,  and  the 
general  State  Civil  Service  Act  ofthe  following  year,  the  police 
rules  of  1895  were  merged  in  those  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, but  their  essential  features  were  retained.  The  sys- 
tem of  appointment  was  even  strengthened.  Selection  under 
a  close  following  of  the  order  of  the  list  was  expressly  required, 
and  the  machinery  of  examination  was  so  carefully  guarded 
that  only  through  corrupt  collusion  of  the  civil  service  ex- 
aminers themselves,  could  a  man  secure  a  place  on  the  list  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled.  The  sifting  of  candidates  was 
done  very  thoroughly,  so  that  the  number  placed  on  the  lists 
was  kept  close  to  the  number  of  vacancies  actually  required 
to  be  filled.  For  the  examination  of  November  20,  1900,  for 
instance,  from  among  more  than  4,000  candidates  who  ap- 
peared only  1,605  Passed  the  medical  and  athletic  tests,  and 
only  835  the  final  written  tests.  Of  this  number  769  received 
appointments.  For  the  examination  of  August  27  last,  2,724 
were  tested  physically,  1,120  passing,  and  the  number  that 
will  prove  qualified  when  the  marking  of  papers  is  completed 
will  probably  be  less  than  400.  The  class  of  men  finally  pre- 
sented for  appointment  is  excellent.  In  brief,  so  far  as  origi- 
nal selection  goes,  the  new  system  has  been  firmly  established, 
and  though  gullible  candidates  are  still,  now  and  then,  induced 
to  pay  money  to  outsiders  who  pretend  to  be  able  to  aid  them, 
even  this  petty  swindling  is  becoming  of  rare  occurence. 

THE   REFORM    REACHES  THE   PROMOTION   SYSTEM. 

Once  within  the  department,  however,  the  policeman's 
reliance  on  merit  has  been  until  the  present  year,  more  than 
questionable.  He  is  appointed  on  a  salary  of  $800  a  year 
and  advances  at  fixed  time  intervals  through  seven  grades, 
until  the  highest  policeman's  rank,  at  $1,400  a  year,  is 
reached.  Beyond  this,  the  power  of  advancement  lies  with 
the  heads  of  the  Department  who,  theoretically,  have  been  re- 
quired to  make  selections  from  among  those  ranking  highest 
in  free  competition.  Had  the  competitive  rules  been  fairly 
administered  the  man  who  had  started  on  his  merits  would 
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naturally  have  expected  to  advance  in  the  same  way.  His  first 
concern  >¥ould  be  to  make  a  good  record.  No  spirit,  of  course, 
could  lend  more  to  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  force 
than  this.  But  under  the  plan  of  giving  the  appointing  power 
wide  discretion  the  rules,  up  to  1901,  allowed  the  Police  Com- 
missioner, in  all  promotion  examinations,  to  determine  75  per 
cent,  of  the  markings.  The  Tammany  Commission  used 
these  marks  not  to  re^rard  meritorious  service  but  to  pick  the 
men  they  wished  for  their  own  reasons  to  advance,  and  to  fix 
the  ratings  of  these  so  that  they  would  be  bound  to  come  to 
the  top.  Thus  the  treatment  of  promotions  as  pure  patronage 
remained  practically  unchecked.  When,  in  the  examination 
for  captaincies  completed  November  24, 1900,  it  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  that  the  manip- 
ulation of  markings  had  surpassed  in  boldness  all  previeus 
performances  of  the  sort,  public  complaint  was  made,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  official  investigation  that  followed,  the  eligible 
list  was  set  aside  as  fraudulent.  Nineteen  captains  had 
already  been  appointed  from  it,  but  their  titles  are  now  being 
contested  in  the  Courts,  and  pending  a  settlement  they  draw 
the  pay  of  Sergeants.  In  this  case,  as  previously  intimated, 
the  promotions  were  almost  openly  divided  among  the  four 
Commissioners  and  those  among  the  two  hundred  candidates 
who  were  not  desired  were  deliberately  marked  down  to  a 
point  at  which  their  names  could  not  possibly  be  reached. 
The  actual  service- records  went  for  nothing. 

The  ideal  system  of  police  promotion  would  no  doubt 
give  the  head  of  the  force  the  unrestricted  right  to  select  for 
positions  of  command  those  whose  fitness  he  would  best  know 
how  to  ascertain.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  principle  at 
least  is  so  important  that  it  would  be  better,  in  order  to  give 
it  recognition,  to  submit  to  the  bad  selections  that  \^ill  be 
made  from  time  to  time.  When  honest  men  are  in  control 
this  argument  always  appears  to  have  the  greater  weight.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  however,  that,  rather  than  suffer 
the  reaction  toward  demoralizing  methods  that  comes  inev- 
itably when  the  administration  has  fallen  back  into  political 
hands,  it  would  be  better  to  select  men  for  promotion  by  lot. 

In  1 90 1,  following  the  investigation  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  brought 
about  the  amendment  of  the  promotion  rules  so  as  to  reduce 
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the  allowance  of  discretion  allowed  the  appointing  power  al- 
most to  a  nullity.  The  ratings  were  required  to  be  under 
three  heads — 50  per  cent,  to  be  based  on  the  actual  written 
record  of  the  candidate,  25  per  cent,  on  seniority  and  25  per 
cent,  on  an  examination  on  knowledge  of  police  duties,  laws 
and  ordinances,  etc.  The  first  examination  under  this  change 
was  completed  on  April  14  last.  As  a  result  of  it  fourteen 
captains  have  been  appointed,  in  whose  selection  the  depart- 
ment had,  in  fact,  very  little  say,  but  not  one  of  whom  was 
advanced  through  any  otlier  power  or  influence,  except  his 
own  demonstration  of  fitness.  Appointments  of  sergeants 
and  roundsmen,  based  on  similar  tests  are  shortly  to  follow. 
The  far-reaching  significance  of  this  change  of  method  will 
readily  be  appreciated.  The  new  system  no  doubt,  will  need 
improvement — particularly  in  the  direction  of  securing  more 
comprehensive  service  and  efficiency  records  than  those  at 
present  kept, — but  as  it  stands  it  is  incomparably  better  than 
the  system  it  replaces. 

THE   REGULATION   OF   REMOVALS. 

Though  the  matter  of  tenure  comes  properly  within  the 
purview  of  the  merit  system  the  actual  regulation  of  removals 
does  not  belong  to  the  civil  service  law.  The  system  of  dis- 
cipline now  in  force  in  the  New  York  Police  Department, 
which  has  been  very  much  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
present  situation  in  police  affairs,  is  established  by  the  City 
Charter.  The  provision,  contained  in  Section  300,  is  as 
follows : 

**  He  (the  Police  Commissioner),  shall  have  power  and  is  authorized 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination,  hearing,  investiga- 
tion and  determination  of  charges  made  or  preferred  against  any  mem- 
ber or  membc-s  of  the  said  police  force,  but  no  member  or  members  of 
the  Police  force  ....  shall  be  fined,  reprimanded,  removed,  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  the  Police  force  until  written  charges  shall  have  l>een 
made  or  preferred  against  him  or  them,  nor  until  such  charges  have 
been  examined,  heard  and  investigated  before  the  Police  Commissioner 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  member  or 
members  charged,  and  in  such  manner  of  procedure,  practice,  examina- 
tion and  investigation  as  the  said  Commissioner  may,  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, from  time  to  time  prescribe." 

Section  302  defines  the  causes  for  which  members  of  the 
force  may  be  tried  and  disciplined,  which  include  "  any  neg- 
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lect  of  duty,  violation  of  rules,  or  neglect  or  disobedience  of 
orders,  or  absence  without  leave,  or  any  conduct  injuiious  to 
the  public  peace  or  welfare,  or  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer, 
or  any  breach  of  discipline."  In  another  section  the  Commis- 
sioner is  empowered  in  his  discretion  **  to  suspend  without 
pay,  pending  the  trial  of  charges,"  the  assumption  being  that, 
if  any  officer  so  suspended  is  exonerated  he  will  receive  pay 
for  the  period  elapsed,  on  his  restoration  to  duty. 

The  operation  of  the  trial  clause  has  brought  frequent 
complaint  from  those  who  have  attempted  to  refoim  the 
force  by  purging  it  of  men  whose  unfitness  is  morally  clear, 
but  who  cannot  be  reached  by  direct  evidence.  The  Courts 
have  held  that  the  proceedings  must  be  formal,  and  that 
the  officer  under  trial  may,  as  a  matter  of  light,  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  Though  their  decisions  have  on  seme 
important  points  been  conflicting,  they  have  as  a  rule  re- 
served the  right  to  review  the  evidence  taken  and  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  where  they  deem 
such  evidence  to  have  been  insufficient  or  •*  improperly  admit- 
ted.'* Not  infrequently  they  have  ordered  reversals  on  ques- 
tions of  procedure  alone. 

The  authority  of  the  Commissioner  must  be  measurably 
weakened  when  it  is  understood  among  his  subordinates  that 
their  laxities  or  even  flagrant  failures  of  duty  will  go  un- 
punished unless  they  may  be  proven  by  exact  evidence,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  power  higher  than  he.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  dt^ubt  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  police 
work  requires  tliat  a  high  degree  of  {protection  should  be  given 
to  members  of  the  force,  of  whatever  grade,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess of  a  fair  and  open  enquiry  into  the  justness  of  a  com- 
plaint— if  it  can  be  fair  alike  to  the  men  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment— should  be  retained. 

Everyone  understands  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the 
men  in  the  higher  grades  are  to-day  hopelessly  bad — that 
systematic  neglect  of  duty,  or  worse,  continues  in  many  quar- 
ters and  that  one  of  the  most  pres^ing  problems  \^ith  which 
the  prtfsent  administration  has  to  deal  is  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
element.  But,  ihougli  the  question  of  removing  through  legis- 
lation the  real  embarrassments  that  come  of  unrestricted 
appeals  to  the  Courts  may  well  be  considered,  there  are 
some  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  stands  the  efficacy  of  which 
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should  not  be  underestimated.  The  Commissioner,  for  in- 
stance, has  power  to  frame  or  revise  the  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  force  absolutely  within  his  discretion.  He 
may  through  these  rules,  hold  individual  officers  to  stricter 
accountability  either  for  failure  to  detect  and  report  violations 
of  law,  or  for  their  personal  acts,  simply  by  changing  the 
official  definition  of  their  duties — and  either  "  neglect  of  duty  " 
or  violation  of  any  one  of  these  rules,  however  modified,  would 
remain  a  legal  cause  for  discipline.  The  rules,  as  they  stand, 
form  a  cumbrous  and  unintelligible  body  at  best  and  might 
well  be  revised  and  reduced  to  simplicity  and  directness,  on 
general  principles.  As  it  has  been  held  by  the  Courts  that 
the  penalty  imposed  for  an  offence,  no  matter  how  severe, 
can  not  be  set  aside,  once  the  offence  is  proven,  the  scale  of 
punishment  may  be  fixed  as  he  chooses,  even  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  maximum  penalty  of  dismissal  for  the  minimum  of 
delinquency.  -He  may  use  the  right  of  suspension  pending 
trial  to  oust  at  once  those  offenders  of  whose  guilt  he  may  be 
morally  certain.  Finally,  as  the  fprms  of  trial  procedure  may 
be  fixed  as  he  prescribes,  and  need  not,  by  any  means,  cor- 
respond to  those  of  a  Court,  he  may  through  the  formal  pro- 
mulgation of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  charter  permits 
him  to  establish,  siiiiplify  very  greatly  the  present  methods, 
and  reduce  materially  the  chances  of  interference  by  the 
Courts  on  questions  of  procedure  alone.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  such  rules  have  beeen  made,  and  it  is  in  their  absence 
that  the  Courts,  falling  back  on  the  general  rules  of  practice 
and  pleading,  so  often  find  cause  for  interference. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  exercise  of  discipline  have 
certainly  been  exaggerated  in  the  past,  and  by  forceful  use  of 
the  means  at  hand  they  might  be  overcome  to  an  unexpected 
degree.  In  this  direction  the  administration  is  moving.  Fines 
of  from  one  to  three  "  days  pay  "  for  offences  that  in  the  army 
would  be  punished  by  disgrace  are  of  much  less  frequent 
occurence.  Within  the  past  week  a  patrolman,  guilty  of  being 
for  forty  minutes  off  post  has  been  recommende-  for  dismissal. 
A  year  ago  "  three  days  "  or  a  reprimand  would  have  been 
considered  sufficient  correction  for  an  error  so  trifling. 

While  however,  the  present  trend  of  things  is  towards 
better  use  of  the  powers  of  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  the  force 
is  keying  up  in  consequence,  the  process  of  removing  the  un- 
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desirable  is  unnecessarily  complicated  by  law,  and  legislation 
making  the  verdict  of  the  Commissioner  on  evidence  properly 
taken,  the  final  word,  may  very  fairly  and  properly  be  asked. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  solution  of  our  problem  in  New 
York  we  are  making  good  headway,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
merit  rule  when  rightly  understood  and  rightly  applied — in 
the  matters  of  appointment,  promotion  5r  tenure  alike — has 
been  shown  in  unmistakable  and  most  encouraging  ways. 
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The  Reform  of  the  Consular  Service. 


CARL   SCHURZ. 


FOR  many  years  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  well  as 
other  organizations  of  business  men  have  been  urgently 
demanding  a  reform  of  our  consular  service.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  denianii  are  so  justly  and  eloquently  set  forth 
in  the  last  report  of  the  United  Slates  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  its  language : 

"  Our  consular  service  has  attained  to-day  an  importance  far  be- 
yond that  which  it  had  in  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  So  lon^ 
as  our  exports  were  confined  to  a  few  agricultural  products,  and  we  sold 
our  manufactured  jjoods  mostly  at  home,  the  foreign  consul  was  a  man 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  But  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  our  national  career.  We  have  become  the  foremost  productive 
nation  in  the  world.  All  other  countries,  even  those  of  Europe,  are  full 
of  undeveloped  possibilities  and  enormous  industrijl  changes  are  goings 
on  furiii>hing  opportunities  for  the  indefinite  extension  of  our  com- 
merce. This  is  the  tinie  for  America  to  seize  the  opportunities  and  to 
use  its  special  j^enius  for  organization  and  invention  in  extending  its 
industrial  preeminence.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  already  with  very 
imperfect  governmental  machinery  and  more  highly  developed  individ- 
ual initiative. —  To  maintain  and  increase  our  industrial  prominence  we 
ought  to  have  by  far  the  best  consular  service  in  the  world.  We  should 
have  the  quickest  and  most  reliable  infotmnt  on  as  to  our  opportunities, 
as  wed  as  bu>iness  representatives  who  are  able  to  improve  them.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  a  consular  service  which  is  uniformly  instructed  and 
alert. 

*'  Under  our  present  system  of  patronag^e  appointments  there  is  lit- 
tle security  that  the  men  appointed  are  qualified  for  their  duties.  la 
some  places,  notably  in  import  int  positions,  in  C'.reat  Britain,  Germany, 
and  other  European  countries,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
men  not  only  of  the  highest  natural  cipacity.  but  admirably  equipped, 
and  their  consular  reports  have  been  a  credit  to  the  service  and  of  im- 
mense value  to  our  commerce.  But  in  other  positions,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  the  political  removals  and  appointments  which  had  been 
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repeated  every  four  years  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  administration, 
have  made  the  term  of  the  consul's  service  so  short  ihat.  with  the  meagre 
pay  allowed,  first-class  men  cannot  be  secured.  Very  few  of  our  con- 
suls, either  in  South  America  or  in  the  Orient,  are  acquainted  with  the 
language  in  which  they  are  required  to  transact  much  of  their  business. 
In  non-Christiian  countries,  where  consuls  are  charged  wiih  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  may  not  only  try  civil  causes  between  Ameri- 
cans and  foreigners  but  may  sentence  our  citizens  to  line,  imprisonment, 
or  even  death,  American  consuls  are  not  lawyers.  Yet  it  is  in  many  of 
the  more  remote  and  smaller  places  that  the  best  opportunities  exist  for 
extending  American  commerce  and  furnishing  facilities  for  American 
investments. 

** Appointments  to  these  places  are  often  made  for  political  reasons, 
and  often  on  account  of  the  needs  ratner  than  the  qualiHcations  of  the 
men  selected,  but  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  states  in  its 
report  for  1896,  *  To  consider  the  offices  merely  as  sources  from  which 
these  partisan  officeholders  may  derive  four  years  of  maintenance  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  construct  a  navy  to  defend  the  country  and  to  in- 
trust its  command  to  landsmen  without  experience  for  whom  we  might 
desire  to  provide  a  living  and  comfortable  quarters. '  It  is  evident  that  a 
consular  service  thus  selected  is  necessarily  imperfect.*' 

Here  we  have  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell :  offices  the 
performance  of  the  important  duties  of  which  require  special 
qualifications ;  and  appointment  to  those  offices,  in  great 
past  at  least,  made  for  reasons  of  political  or  personal  favor- 
itism, without  any  regard  to  those  qualifications.  It  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  said  that  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  overdrawn  the  picture.  On  the  contrary,  every 
person  of  experience  in  such  things  knows  that  with  every 
change  of  administration  consulates  are  among  active  poli- 
ticians in  gi eater  demand  than  any  other  class  of  offices — in 
fact  they  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  people's  imagina- 
tion;— that  almost  every  politician  of  any  degree  thinks  him- 
self fit  to  be  a  consul;  that  innumerable  applications  for  con- 
sulships are  made  on  the  mere  ground  of,  or  claims  for,  recog- 
nition as  rewards  for  party  service,  and  that  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  the  main  object  of  the  applicant — not  seldom  frankly 
avowed — is  to  spend  some  pleasant  years  abroad  in  a  respect- 
able social  position  sustained  by  govemnient  pay,  or  to  live 
in  a  climate  more  favorable  10  his  wife's  delicate  health,  or  to 
be  in  a  place  where  his  daugluers  can  get  good  music  lessons 
cheap,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  in  my  time,  when  connected  with 
the  national  government,  and  even  as  a  private  citizen  be- 
lieved to  have  some  influence,  myself  been  approached  for 
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recommendations  for  appointments  to  consular  offices,  on 
such  and  similar  grounds,  innumerable  times.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  appointments  to  consulships  have 
been  made  for  reasons  no  better  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

That  under  such  circumstances  many  unfit  persons  have 
found  their  way  into  the  consular  service,  is  not  astonish- 
ing. Far  more  astonishing  is  it,  that  under  such  a  system  of 
selection  tne  consular  service  has  not  become  far  more  ineffi- 
cient than  we  find  it.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  while 
many  lamentable  failures  are  to  be  deplored,  some  of  our  con- 
sular officers  have  successfully  mastered  their  duties  and 
rendered  the  country  excellent  service.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  has  been  the  result  rather  of  happy  accident 
— accident  that  may  well  happen  with  a  people  of  great  men- 
tal alertness  and  adapability — than  of  a  rational  and  systematic 
method  of  selection;  that  it  happened  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  the  absence  of  such  a  method;  and  that  so  long  as 
consular  offices  are  filled  not  on  the  ground  of  well  ascertained 
merit  and  fitness,  but  as  a  matter  of  political  or  personal 
favoritism — of  patronage — we  shall  never  be  able  to  count 
upon  making  our  consular  service  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedy.  The  report  justly  says,  that  the 
best  way  to  ascertain  a  man's  qualification  is  to  **examine  him." 
But  it  also,  quite  truthfully,  sets  forth  that  every  attempt  to 
do  this,  and  to  exclude  the  element  of  favoritism,  of  patronage, 
from  the  appointment  of  consuls  by  mere  pass  examinations 
has  resulted  in  utter  failure.  Every  such  attempt,  from  the 
time  of  Seward  to  the  time  of  Olney,  was  no  doubt  made  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  with  the  best  of  intentions.  But  in 
every  instance,  the  pass-examination  designed  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  proposed  by  "  influence,"  gradu- 
ally degenerated  into  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  candidate  who  had  the  strongest  influence  behind  him, 
got  the  place.  And  when  that  point  was  reached,  the  ghastly 
masquerade  of  the  pass-examination  was  either  altogether 
abandoned,  or  it  was  for  a  time  continued,  to  be  despised  and 
made  fun  of.  Nothing  can  be  more  self  evident  to  any  man 
of  experience  than  that,  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ex- 
presses it,  **  it  is  to  the  competitive  system,  which  has  so 
greatly  improved  the  other  parts  of  the  service,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  permanent  betterment  of  the  consular  branch." 
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To  give  practical  effect  to  this  sentiment,  the  Commission 
then  urges  upon  the  President  the  supreme  imj)ortance  of 
earnestly  recommending  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law 
furnishing  facilities  for  determining  the  comparative  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  for  the  consular  service  by  means  of  open, 
competitive,  non-partisan  examinations.  And  in  response, 
the  President  in  his  recent  message  briefly  refers  to  the  subject 
in  saying :  "  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  consular  sys- 
tem be  established  by  law  on  a  basis  providing  for  appointment 
and  promotion  only  in  consequence  of  proved  fitness." 

Attempts  at  legislation  to  reform  the  consular  service  have 
actually  been  made.  There  are  now  two  bills  pending  in 
Congress,  both  of  which  have  great  merit — one  introduced  by 
Senator  Lodge  of  the  Senate,  the  other  by  Mr.  Burton  in  (He 
House  of  Keprcsentatives.  The  Lodge  bill  creates  certain 
fixed  grades  in  the  consular  service,  according  to  salaries,  and 
prescribes  the  number  of  positions  to  be  included  in  ^ach 
grade.  It  provides  that  the  President,  within  one  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  shall  classify  the  various  consulates- 
general  and  consulates  in  accordance  with  the  grades  so 
established,  and  that  the  present  incumbents  shall  be  gradually 
recalled  for  examination  within  two  years,  and  re-admitted  to 
the  grades  they  occupy,  on  passing  a  prescribed  examination, 
and  that  any  one  failing  to  pass  such  examination  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  service.  It  provides  further,  for  the  inter- 
change of  positions  in  the  same  grade,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, without  renomination  to  the  Senate  of  the  individual 
officer,  so  that  in  future  a  consul  when  nominated  for  oiiginal 
appointment  to  the  Senate  shall  be  nominated  for  the  grad^^ 
and  not  for  any  particular  place.  It  provides  that  vacancies 
in  the  higher  grades  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  frcm  the  lower 
— although  such  promotions  would  probably  require  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  It  creates  an  examining  board,  to  consist 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  person  in  the 
Department  of  State  as  the  President  shall  designate,  one 
Consul-General  or  Consul,  and  a  further  officer  of  the  State 
Department  whom  the  President  shall  select.  This  board  is 
to  hold  examinations  for  the  lowest  grade — the  sixth — and  to 
that  grade  alone  appointments  shall  be  made  from  the  eligible 
list  of  those  passing.  The  board  shall,  for  each  vacancy,  cer- 
tify the  names  of  the  five  applicants  who  have  passed  the 
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examination  with  the  highest  credit,  such  certification  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  report  showing  the  qualifications 
of  each  person  certified.  It  provides,  finally,  for  the  readmis- 
sion,  under  certain  conditions,  ol  persons  separated  from  the 
service  without  fault  or  delinquency  on  their  j  art,  and  also  for 
the  transfer,  without  examination,  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  consular  service,  or  from  the  consular  service  to 
the  Department  of  State,  of  persons  in  a  corresponding  grade 
who  have  served  for  two  years.  There  are  no  provisions  with 
reference  to  removals. 

The  Burton  bill  provides  likewise  for  a  fixed  classification 
and  for  original  appointments  to  the  sixth,  or  lowest,  grade. 
It  sets  forth  in  detail  the  subjects  ot  the  examinations  to  be 
held  for  appointment  to  ordinary  consulates,  as  well  as  to 
consulates  that  exercise  an  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
examining  board  is,  however,  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  such  person  in  the  Department  of  State  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate,  in  conjunction  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission — a  provision  which,  I  may  remark  by  the  ^ay, 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  that  contained  in  the  Lodge  bill,  tor 
the  reason  that,  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  influence  the 
examining  board  should,  as  far  as  consiilerations  of  efficiency 
permit,  be  independent  of  the  appointing  power.  The  provi- 
sions regarding  the  recall  of  present  incumbents  for  a  qualifying 
examination,  and  the  certification  of  five  names  for  smgle  ap- 
pointments, and  various  other  details,  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Lodge  bill.  But  the  Burton  bill  finally  provides  that,  after 
service  of  twelve  months,  "  no  consul  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service  except  for  due  cause  presented  to  him  in  writing, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  defend  himself  from  such  charges 
as  may  be  brought  against  him,  and  the  board  of  three  per- 
sons who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  from  the  con- 
sular  service  or  from  the  Department  of  State,  or  both,  shall 
weigh  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  his  defence,  if 
any,  and  may  summon  and  examine  witnesses." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  various  features  of  these 
two  bills  further  than  to  say  that  while  they  might,  perhaps,  in 
this  or  that  particular  point  be  strengthened  by  amendment, 
they  contain  very  valuable  provisions — I  mean  not  only  the 
essential  requirement  of  full  competition,  but  also  the  appoint- 
ment to  grade  instead  of  localities,  the  promotion  from  lower 
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to  higher  grade,  the  facilities  opened  for  the  transfer  of  con- 
sular otlicers  from  one  place  to  another,  and  from  consular 
to  State-department  service  and  vice  versa — and  so  on — and 
that  if  either  of  them,  even  as  it  stands,  were  enacted  into  law 
and  faithfully  executed  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  interest, 
the  character  and  ethciency  of  our  consular  service  would  be 
greatly  advanced. 

But,  I  regret  to  say,  we  have  to  admit  the  fact  that  so  far 
the  etforts  made  to  secure  a  reform  of  the  consular  service  in 
the  way  indicated  by  these  bills  have  not  met  with  enough  of 
favor  m  either  house  of  Congress  to  warrant  any  sanguine 
hope  of  success.  The  strongest  argument  brought  forth  agamst 
the  bills  is  that  they  are  unconsiiiutional,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  limit  the  power  of  the  President,  given  him  by  the 
Constitution,  to  **  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,"  etc.  I  will  not  argue  the  question  whether  a 
law  making  the  appointment  of  a  certain  class  of  ofhceis  de- 
pendent upon  certain  qualifications  or  requirements,  would  be 
in  reality  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision;  but  I 
think  I  am  not  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  even  if  in  some 
way  the  constitutional  objections  were  oveicome,  the  oppo- 
sition in  Congress  to  either  of  those  bills  or  to  any  other 
measure  providing  tor  subjecting  consular  appointments  to 
competitive  examinations  would  continue  in  full  vigor,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  sort  of  reform  would  curtail  the  pat- 
ronage which  is  claimed  by  Senators  and  Representatives  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  cherished  perquisites  of  their 
offices.  It  may  not  be  complimentary  to  our  law-makers,  but 
I  assert  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  study  the  debates  and 
the  action  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on  matters  touching 
appointments  to  office,  without  aniving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  patronage  consideration,  however  it  may  be  disguised,  is 
an  exceedingly  potent  one  in  the  average  Congressional  mind, 
and  that  the  idea  ot  filching  the  juicy  consular  plums  from  his 
control  strongly  offends  the  ordinary  Congressman's  feelings 
as  something  especially  wicked  and  un-American. 

I  see  reason  to  lear,  therefore,  that  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing such  legislation  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  so  elo- 
quently ask  for,  and  as  the  President  in  his  message  declares 
desirable,  is  by  no  means  bright.     It  is  reported,  in  the  press. 
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that  Senator  Lodge  intends  to  attach  his  reform  bill  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  service  and  thus  to  press  its  passage. 
We  certainly  wish  him  success,  but  that  success,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  He  will  certainly  find  great 
obstacles  in  his  path,  and  we  have  to  contemplate  the  chance 
of  defeat. 

But  if  this  effort,  and  other  efforts  to  obtain  the  desired 
legislation  should  fail,  must  we  therefore  despair  of  accom- 
plishing the  reform  of  the  consular  service  ?  By  no  means, 
for  the  principal  part  of  that  reform,  the  introduction  of  the 
competitive  merit  system  for  the  filling  of  consular  offices,  can 
be  compassed  without  any  legislation  by  Congress.  It  is  simply 
in  the  hand  of  the  President  alone.  He  can  say :  "  The  Con- 
stitution confers  upon  me  the  power  and  the  duty  to  nom- 
inate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  consuls.  The  business  of  nominating — of  selecting 
suitable  persons  for  nomination — rests  with  me.  1  consider  it 
my  duty  to  select  for  nomination  the  fittest  persons  1  can  find. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  best  available  means  to 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  candidates,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
discover  the  fittest,  is  the  open  competitive  examination.  I, 
therefore,  for  my  own  guidance  and  convenience,  to  aid  me 
in  the  performance  of  my  duiy  to  select  the  fittest  persons  for 
nomination,  order  that  applicants  for  consular  positions  go 
before  an  examining  board,  designated  by  me,  to  be  examined 
in  competition  with  others,  and  that  the  examining  board 
certify  to  me  the  three,  or  five  (as  the  case  may  be)  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  examination  with  the  highest  credit;  and 
from  the  list  so  certified  to  me  I  shall  select  the  person  to  be 
nominated.  I  shall  also  make  my  selections  for  nomination 
for  the  higher  consular  offices  to  be  filled,  from  the  incumbents 
of  consulates  of  a  lower  grade  by  way  of  promotion." 

If  the  President  does  this  there  will  be  no  constitutional 
question  as  to  an  encroachment  upon  his  powers,  for  he  does 
it  of  his  own  free  will.  It  will  be  his  way  of  exercising  his 
powers  and  of  performing  his  duties.  This  action  will  stand 
above  all  constitutional  cavil.  It  is  true,  the  President  can 
only  nominate,  and  his  nominations  will  be  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  It  may  be  said  that  many  Senators, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  may  dislike  this  method  of  mak- 
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ing  nominations,  refuse  to  confirm  nominations  so  made,  and 
thus  defeat  the  whole  system.  If  this  be  so,  the  same  majority 
would  certainly  also  refuse  their  assent  to  a  bill  providing  for 
the  making  of  nominations  in  just  that  way.  Consequently, 
if  the  President  were  to  abstain  from  introducing  the  competi- 
tive system  for  this  branch  of  the  service  on  the  ground  that 
the  Senate  might  systematically  reject  nominations  so  made, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  giving  up  the  whole  effort  at  reform 
as  impracticable. 

It  IS,  however,  more  probable  that  if  such  a  system  adopted 
by  the  President  of  his  own  motio'n  be  absolutely  impartial  in 
its  working,  and  so  designed  and  conducted  as  to  respond  to 
the  very  general  popular  demand  for  a  real  reform  of  the  con- 
sular service.  Senators  would  not  venture  to  balk  its  operation 
for  patronage  reasons  very  long.  The  President  could  take 
issue  with  the  Senate  on  that  point  before  public  opmion  with 
an  immense  moral  superiority  on  his  side.  It  is  even  possible 
that  such  a  system,  if  properly  established  at  the  beginning 
and  thus  strongly  commending  itself  to  popular  favor,  might 
continue  itself  from  administration  to  administration,  not  only 
as  a  thing  righteous  and  beneficial  in  itself  but  also  as  good 
politics. 

Nor  would  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  be 
without  precedent.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  increasing  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  President,  deviating  from  what  was  for- 
merly the  customary  way  of  filling  places,  has  made  many 
excellent  appointments  by  transfers  and  promotions  within 
the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  service — and  it  is  certainly  not 
this  class  of  appointments  that  has  been  found  fault  with ;  but 
I  also  call  to  mind  what  happened  in  1877,  when  the  then 
President,  without  any  mandatory  law  behind  him,  of  his  own 
motion  introduced  the  competitive  merit  system  in  the  Custom 
House  and  the  Postoffice  in  New  York,  as  it  was  also  intro- 
duced in  at  least  one  of  the  government  departments  in 
Washington.  It  is  true,  this  action  displeased  many  members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was 
fiercely  assailed  and  denounced  at  the  time.  But  it  was  main- 
tained with  quiet  firmness  and  has  borne  good  fruit.  Thus  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  for  an  effective  reform  of  the 
consular  service,  even  if  present  attempts  at  legislation  fail. 
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The  Civil  Service  in  the  Philippines. 


FRANK   M.    KIGGINS. 


THE  Philippine  civil  service  law  was  favorably  commented 
upon  in  this  couniry  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  the 
fall  of  1900.  Its  provisions  have  not  only  been  mentioned  in 
the  press,  but  also  in  the  official  reports  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  while  its  principal  features  have, 
as  I  understand,  been  discussed  at  previous  meetings  of  this 
body.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  further  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  law  itself,  but  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  review  of  some  of  the  practical  results  which  have  been 
accomplished  since  its  enactment. 

This  law  was  largely  the  work  of  Judge  Taft  himself,  and 
was  designed,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  honest  civil  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  explained  the  object  of  the  law  in  the 
public  sessions  of  the  Commission,  and,  when  the  members  of 
the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board  were  appointed,  he  stated 
to  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  that  a  merit  system  of 
appointment  and  promotion  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  it  was 
the  debire  of  the  Commission  that  the  law  should  be  enforced 
without  fear  or  favor. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  building  up  a 
merit  system  in  the  Philippines,  without  considering  some  of 
the  conditions  that  confronted  those  who  were  on  the  ground 
and  assisted  in  working  out  the  details  preliminary  to  the 
change  ot  the  government  from  a  military  to  a  civil  basis. 
The  Philippine  Commission  desired  that  the  civil  service  law 
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should  be  one  of  its  earliest  enactments ;  but  before  it  could 
be  passed,  and  especially  before  suitable  rules  could  be  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  its  requiiements,  it  was  necessary  to 
learn  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  peisoiinel  and  conditions  of 
the  service,  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  difleient  kinds  of 
public  enipioymenty  and  the  extent  to  which  Americans  would 
probably  be  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Conflicting  views  were  expressed  by  military  officers  in  charge 
of  civil  departments  as  to  the  utility  of  the  Filipinos.  The 
heads  of  some  offices,  where  only  Americans  were  on  duty, 
asserted  that  the  Filipinos  were  incapable,  and  could  not 
profitably  be  employed  in  any  capacity ;  while  other  officers, 
who  had  fairly  intelligent  Filipinos  in  their  employ,  expressed 
the  belief  that  many  would  be  found  who  could  with  proper 
training  do  much  of  the  subordinate  work  that  had  already 
been  assigned  to  Americans  under  the  military  administration 
of  the  government.  The  Civil  Service  Board,  which  was 
organi2ed  a  fe.w  days  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  not  only 
secured  the  views  of  officers  throughout  the  service,  but  its 
members  visited  the  different  offices  and  workshops  where 
Americans  and  F'ilipinos  were  employed,  and  consulted  with 
the  heads  of  leading  commercial  houses  and  banks  in  Manila 
in  regard  to  the  intelligence  and  adaptability  of  the  Filipinos. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  get  at  the  facts,  as  this  information 
was  needed  before  suitable  rules  and  practical  examinations 
could  be  prepared.  The  information  desired  was  cheerfully 
furnished,  and  while  some  of  the  military  officers  at  the  head 
of  civil  bureaus  thought  that  civil  service  rules  were  being 
applied  rather  early,  no  op{)Osition  was  shown  in  any  quarter 
to  their  application  to  the  service. 

The  Board  found,  from  its  investigation,  that  the  Filipinos, 
on  account  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  English  language 
and  American  business  methods,  would  be  greatly  handicapped 
for  much  of  the  work  of  the  government  until  they  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  along  these  lines.  Our  military 
occupation  ol  the  islands,  and  the  fear  of  native  treachery, 
had  resulted  in  the  removal  of  many  Filipinos  from  important 
positions  which  they  had  held  under  the  Spanish  regime,  while 
others  were  forced  to  take  subordinate  places  and  Americans 
were  appointed  in  their  stead.  On  the  authority  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Board  announced  that  it 
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would  be  a  part  of  its  duty  to  look  into  the  conditions  of  the 
serv^ice  with  a  view  of  finding  out,  from  time  to  time,  where 
Filipinos  were  qualified  for  positions  held  by  Americans,  and  to 
recommend  their  appointment  to  such  positions  as  rapidly  as 
the  conditions  of  good  administration  would  permit.  With 
ihis  declared  policy,  the  Board  proceeded  to  ascertain  what 
work  could  be  performed  by  the  Filipinos  and  what  work 
would  have  to  be  done  by  Americans.  It  was  determined, 
after  personal  visits  to  all  of  the  different  offices,  to  the  quar- 
termaster shops  where  over  300  Filipinos  were  employed  in 
various  mec'ianical  trades,  and  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Cavite 
where  a  large  number  of  them  were  similarly  employed,  that 
much  of  the  subordinate  work  of  the  government  could  gradu- 
ally be  entrusted  to  them,  and  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
occupy  many  positions  held  by  Americans  as  they  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  English  and  familiarity  with  the  American 
methods.  The  fact  was  not  overlooked,  however,  that  the 
Filipinos  are  a  tropical  people  with  many  of  the  limitations 
fixed  by  nature  upon  tropical  races.  They  were  found  by 
comparison  to  be  much  more  limited  in  capacity  than  the 
Americans.  They  are  without  originality,  comparatively  slow 
in  their  work,  unable  to  take  the  initiative,  and  require  con- 
stant direction  except  along  routine  lines,  in  which  they 
excel ;  yet  they  have  natural  aptitude,  will  follow  instructions, 
and  are  eager  to  learn  all  they  can  of  American  methods  and 
ideas.  The  Board  concluded  that  with  Americans  supervising 
and  directing  the  work  of  the  various  public  offices,  and 
American  foremen  in  charge  of  the  workshops,  the  FiUpinos 
could  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  subordinate  positions 
of  the  service,  but  that  it  would  not  be  wise,  as  a  rule,  to 
entrust  them  with  more  responsible  work  until  they  had  de- 
veloped greater  capacity. 

In  devising  examinations,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to 
prepare  two  grades  of  tests  along  general  lines — a  full  clerical 
test  principally  for  Americans  and  for  such  Filipinos  as  could 
qualify;  and  a  junior  or  partial  clerical  test  expressly  for  the 
Filipinos.  These  tests  were  given  in  either  English  or 
Spanish,  but,  for  positions  in  which  a  knowledge  of  both 
English  and  Spanish  was  essential,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Board  should  test  Americans  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  Filipinos  as  to  their  knowledge  of  English. 
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From  the  information  compiled  in  November,  1900,  it  was 
found  that  of  those  occupying  civil  positions  in  the  islands, 
201  were  American  army  officers,  2  American  naval  officers, 
183  enlisted  men,  386  American  civilians,  and  3,546  Filipinos, 
Spaniards  and  Chinese.  This  last  class  comprised  over  82 
per  cent,  of  all  the  civilians  in  the  public  service,  but  were 
mostly  employed  as  laborers,  policemen  or  firemen.  A 
majoiity  of  those  occupying  clerical  positions,  however,  were 
found  to  be  Filipinos.  The  examinations  were  prepared  to 
meet  these  conditions  of  public  employment.  The  Philippine 
Commission  was  at  this  time  making  arrangements  to  relieve 
the  army  officers  from  civil  positions  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
volunteer  officers,  whose  terms  of  service  were  about  to  expire 
or  had  expired,  were  admitted  to  examinations  for  civil  posi- 
tions, while  enlisted  men  were  permitted  by  the  military 
authorities  to  enter  the  competition,  and,  when  appointed,  were 
discharged  from  the  military  service.  Many  of  the  more 
important  clerical  and  other  positions  for  which  Americans 
were  required  were  filled  in  this  early  period,  and  continue  to 
be  filled,  by  former  officers  and  enlisted  men.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  difficult  matter — in  fact,  practically  impossible  at 
the  time — to  conduct  the  civil  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment without  the  aid  of  those  men.  The  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  our  institutions  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  soldiers,  who  went  to  the  Philippines  to  suppress  an 
insurrection,  remained  as  civilians  to  help  in  the  organization 
of  the  government,  and  were  found  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
pen  as  well  as  the  gun. 

The  first  examinations  held  by  the  Board  were  in  March 
and  April,  190 1.  They  attracted  much  attention  in  Manila, 
and  representatives  of  the  English  and  Spanish  papers  were 
present  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings  which  were  published 
at  length  in  all  of  the  papers.  Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
persons  competed,  of  whom  530  were  English  speaking  appli- 
cants, composed  mostly  of  Americans  but  of  other  nationali- 
ties as  well,  many  of  them  being  in  the  army,  while  821,  or 
over  60  per  cent.,  were  Filipinos.  As  I  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  Americans  filed  their  applications  for  examina- 
tion without  delay,  but  the  Filipinos  held  back  until  the  object 
of  the  civil  service  act  and  rules  was  explained  to  them. 
When  they  learned  that  the  rules  were  for  the  good  of  the 
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service  and  to  secure  the  most  competent  employees,  they 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  came  forward  for  examination.  In 
these  exam  nations,  competing  for  public  employment,  were 
American  soldiers  and  former  soldiers  seated  side  by  side  with 
men  who  had,  as  their  apphcations  showed,  been  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Aguinaldu*s  army.  The  difference  in  the  general 
education  of  Americans  and  Filipinos  was  disclosed  in  these 
examinations.  In  the  regular  clerk  test,  6i  per  cent,  of  the 
Americans  passed,  while  in  the  same  test  given  in  Spanish  less 
than  17  per  cent,  of  the  Filipinos  passed.  In  the  simple  edu- 
cational tests,  however,  comprising  what  is  known  as  the 
escribiente  examination  in  Spanish,  or  tliird  grade  in  Englis^h, 
which  inclu'les  spelling,  copying,  letter- writing,  penmanship 
and  the  fundamenial  operations  in  arithmetic,  62  per  cent.' of 
the  Filipinos  passed,  all  of  whom  were  examined  in  the 
Spanish  language.  '1  hey  found  this  easy  test  quite  as  difficult 
as  the  Americans  found  the  more  complete  clerical  examina- 
tion. Examinations  were  also  given  in  Manila  at  this  time 
for  vaiious  special  and  technical  positions,  including  book- 
keeping, stenography  and  typewriting,  inspectors,  etc.  These 
examinations  als  >  were  prepared  in  Spanish  as  well  as  in 
English.  The  Filipinos  were  found  to  be  entirely  deficient  in 
these  tests,  as  not  one  was  able  to  pass  the  stenography  and 
typewriting  examination,  while  only  one  out  of  28  passed  the 
bookkeeping  test.  Of  the  Americans,  two  out  of  six  were 
successful  in  b  )okkeeping,  and  thirteen  out  of  seventeen  suc- 
cessful in  stenography  and  typewriting.  The  results  of  the 
examinations  indicated,  however,  that  the  Filipinos  could  be 
placed  to  the  advantage  of  the  service  in  many  of  the  junior 
clerical  positions  and  also  in  positions  of  messengers,  watch- 
men, etc.  Within  the  last  year  nearly  fifty  of  them  have  been 
appointed  junior  typewriters,  but  as  yet  none  have  qualified 
in  stenography,  altnough  many  of  them  are  diligently  studying 
the  subject. 

One  disappointing  feature  was  noticed  during  the  con- 
duct of  the  examinations,  which  was  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Filipinos,  much  more  than  in  the  case  of 
Americans,  to  copy  from  each  other  or  to  otherwise  avail 
themselves  of  helps  during  the  examination.  This  was  attri- 
buted to  their  schooling  under  Spanish  rule,  as  they  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  that  they  had  done  anything  especially 
wrong  when  they  were  called  before  the  Board  for  explanation. 
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When  they  found,  however,  that  cases  of  cheating  or  attempts 
to  cheat  were  detected  and  resulted  in  the  cancel lai ion  of  their 
papers  and  their  debarment  irom  future  examinations,  they 
had  more  respect  for  the  regulations,  and  little  difficulty  was 
subsequently  experienced  in  this  regard.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  Filipino  mind  in  this  connection  I  might 
cite  one  amusing  incident  where  two  Filipinos  were  summoned 
before  the  Board  to  explain  the  similarity  of  work  on  their 
sheets,  especially  where  similar  errors  were  made  throughout. 
One  of  them  was  asked  if  he  had  copied  from  ihe  other.  He 
stated  that  he  had,  but  that  he  did  so  with  the  best  mtention, 
as  the  hour  was  growing  late  and  he  and  his  companion  were 
the  only  competitors  left,  and  had  mutually  assisted  each 
other  so  as  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  enable  the  ex- 
aminer, who  seemed  to  be  getting  hungry,  to  go  to  his  lunch 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  first  examinations  the  temporary  employes  in 
the  service,  who  were  appointed  without  examination  after 
the  passage  of  the  civil  service  act,  but  before  examinations 
were  prepared,  were  required  by  law  to  compete  for  their 
positions  with  applicants  outside  of  the  service.  A  large 
number  of  the  temporary  employes  either  failcfd  to  pass  the 
examination  or  failed  to  attain  a  rating  sufficiently  high  to 
entitle  them  to  certification,  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
certification  of  others  standing  higher  on  the  registers  of  the 
Board.  The  Philippine  civil  service  act  also  authorized  the 
Board  in  its  discretion  to  require  emplo)es  who  were  in  the 
service  before  the  passage  of  that  act  to  pass  an  examination 
practically  adapted  to  show  their  fitness  for  their  positions, 
failing  in  which  they  were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Under  this  authority  the  Board  called  upon  the  heads  of  the 
several  offices  to  report  the  names  of  the  least  efficient  em- 
plo)es  for  examination,  and  stated  that  in  cases  of  proposed 
promotions  of  any  employes  who  had  not  entered  the  service 
through  examination,  they  be  directed  to  report  for  examina- 
tion to  test  their  fitne>s  ior  promotion.  This  action  was 
carried  out,  and  the  least  capable  employes  were  dropped  as 
a  result  of  the  examinations.  I  recall  that  at  this  time  a 
number  of  the  American  employes  in  the  service  who  had 
entered  without  examination  were  very  indignant  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  inquiry  into  their  efficiency ;  and  in  the  news- 
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papers  they  accused  the  Board  of  bad  faith  and  of  a  desire  to 
force  them  out  of  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
"carpet-baggers,"  as  they  termed  them,  from  the  United 
States.  The  Board  held  that  wiih  the  examination  of  the 
least  efficient  employes  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
retained  m  ihe  service,  and  the  examination  for, promotion  of 
all  other  employes,  the  entire  service  would  be  placed  on  a 
uniform  basis,  and  vexatious  questions  as  to  the  status  or  effi- 
ciency of  employes  who  had  not  been  examined,  as  compared 
with  those  who  had  been  examined,  would  not  arise  in  the 
service,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  classified  ser\ice  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  convenience  of  applicants  the  Philippine  Civil 
Service  Board  has  made  arrangements  so  that  residents  of  the 
Islands  may  be  examined  in  any  province  by  local  boards 
consisting  of  provincial  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  understood  that  during  this  calendar  year  nearly  4,000 
persons  have  been  examined  by  the  Philippine  Civil  Service 
Board,  about  two  thirds  of  whom  were  Filipinos,  which  shows 
that  they  have  confidence  in  the  system  and  are  striving  to 
demonstrate  their  fitness  in  the  examinations. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  Board,  it 
stated  in  its  manual  of  information,  published  in  February, 
1901,  that  there  would  be  little  demand  for  Americans  residing 
in  the  United  States  for  clerical  or  other  positions  which 
Filipinos  were  competent  to  fill,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  such  Americans  to  seek  positions  in  the  Philip- 
j)ine  civil  service  unless  they  had  professional,  technical  or 
scientific  qualifications  or  special  clerical  ability  not  possessed 
by  Filipinos  or  American  residents  of  the  Islands.  The 
Board  further  stated,  however,  that  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  Americans  in  such  positions  as  stenographers  and  type- 
writers, Spanish  interpreters  and  translators,  bookkeepers  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  financial  agents  and  department  assistants; 
that  the  salary  of  junior  and  under  clerks  and  messengers, 
watchmen,  laborers,  and  other  minor  positions,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  Americans  in  the  United  States  to  go  to 
the  Islands  to  seek  such  positions  and  that  examinations  to 
fill  vacancies  in  them  would  not  be  held  in  the  United  States. 

This  policy,  which  was  definitely  shaped  three  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  civil  service  law,  is  now  pursued  in  filling 
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vacancies  in  the  Philippine  civil  service.  At  the  time  it  was 
criticised  by  some  of  the  American  officials,  military  and  civil, 
as  impracticable.  Many  of  the  officials  thought  that  Amer- 
icans would  have  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  clerical 
positions  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Filipinos,  and  that  the  only 
positions  which  the  latter  were  competent  to  fill  were  the 
minor  ones  of  messenger,  watchman,  laborer,  etc.  The 
Board,  however,  was  quite  decided  in  its  view,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  examinations  were  held  and  the  results  determined, 
it  began  to  take  steps  towards  having  some  of  the  Fihpino 
eligibles  on  its  registers  placed  in  clerical  positions  in  the  public 
service.  This  course  met  with  opposition  in  certain  offices 
where  there  were  few  or  no  Fihpinos  employed  In  one 
office  there  was  not  a  single  Filipino  on  clerical  work  and  the 
head  of  the  office  insisted  that  the  work  \>  as  such  that  no 
Filipino  was  competent  to  perform  it.  The  Board  called  the 
attention  ol  the  Philippine  Commission  to  the  results  of  the 
examinations,  and  recommended  that  some  of  the  Filipinos 
be  assigned  to  that  office.  This  recommendation  was 
approved  and  in  the  appropriations  for  clerical  work  salaries 
were  provided  for  Filipino  employes.  The  head  of  the  office 
subsequently  resigned  his  position,  and  shortly  after  his  suc- 
cessor was  appointed  ten  of  the  Filipino  eligibles  were  selected 
for  his  office.  In  subsequent  visits  made  by  him  to  the  Board 
he  called  attention  to  their  excellent  work,  referred  especially 
to  the  work  of  two  or  three  of  them  where  excellent  penman- 
ship and  accuracy  in  copying  were  required,  and  stated  that 
he  had  no  Americans  in  his  office  who  were  performing  better 
work.  The  Board,  in  its  report  submitted  in  August,  1901, 
stated  that  with  the  rapid  change  from  Spanish  to  American 
methods  of  transacting  business,  a  knowledge  of  English  was 
practically  essential  to  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
almost  all  positions  in  the  Philippine  service  in  Manila,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  Filipinos  were  labcring  under  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  work.  The  Board  remarked,  however, 
that  they  were  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  that  it  was  satisfied  that  as  they  became  more 
proficient  in  English  and  more  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  the  service,  they  would  be  able  to  fill  satisfactorily  the 
great  bulk  of  positions  occupied  by  Americans.  I  might  say 
here  that  the  Filipinos  cannot  acquire  this  knowledge  in  a  few 
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months  or  a  few  years.  The  present  young  generation,  now 
being  taught  in  the  public  schools,  must  grow  to  manhood 
before  the  Filipinos  can  be  profitably  employed  in  some  of  ihe 
more  important  subordinate  positions  in  the  service. 

Shortly  after  the  Board  submitied  its  report  in  August, 
1901,  I  resigned  and  returned  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  where  my  experience  since  in  connection  with 
the  Philippine  work  of  the  Commission  enables  me  to  outline 
what  has  been  done  in  filling  requisitions  from  the  Philippines. 
The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as 
required  under  the  instructions  of  the  President  of  November, 
1900,  bears  out  the  statement  of  the  Philippine  Board  in  the 
beginning  of  the  woik  in  the  Philippines,  that  there  would  be 
few  calls  for  Americans  except  for  special  or  technical  work. 
Thus  far  less  than  a  dozen  persons  with  ordinary  clerical 
qualifications  have  been  sent  to  the  Philippines,  and  several 
of  these  were  transferred  from  the  service  on  account  of  their 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  300  persons  with 
professional,  technical  or  scientific  qualifications  have  been 
selected  through  the  agency  of  the  Commission.  Nearly  1,200 
persons  have  competed  in  thirty-five  different  kinds  of  examina- 
tions held  in  the  United  States  for  the  Philippine  civil  service. 

In  addition  to  the  special  examinations  held  from  time  to 
time,  a  standard  general  examination  is  given  to  test  the  qual- 
ifications of  applicants.  This  examination  is  called  the 
assistant,  formerly  the  department  assistant,  examination,  and 
includes  general  educational  tests,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
optional  subjects  which  may  be  taken  by  applicants  to  show 
their  special  qualifications  for  different  lines  of  work.  Thus 
far  over  fifty  persons  have  been  appointed  from  this  examina- 
tion, a  large  majority  of  whom  were  bright  college  men  who 
were  willing  to  enter  the  Philippine  service  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  career.  They  are  given  the  assurance  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  they  will  be  preferred  in  promotions  to 
higher  administrative  positions. 

From  examinations  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
appointments  have  been  made  on  calls  from  the  Philippine 
Government  of  architectural  draftsmen  for  the  Bureau  of 
Architecture  and  Construction ;  an  admeasurer  and  customs 
experts  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs ;  bookbinders,  compositors, 
electrotypers,  pressmen  of  different  kinds,  a  paper  expert  and 
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photo-engravers  for  the  Bureau  of  Printing;  civil  engineers 
forthe  Engineering  Department;  mechanical  engineers  for 
the  cold  storage  and  ice  plant;  cabinetmakers,  a  collector  of 
forest  botany,  foresters  and  lorestry  inspectors,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry ;  chemists  of  various  kinds,  plant  pathologists 
and  pharmacologists  for  the  Insular  Government  Labor- 
atories, bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  trans- 
lators and  interpreters,  auditing  clerks,  disbursing  cleiks  and 
department  assistants  for  various  offices;  an  assistant  anthro- 
pologist for  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  ;  boiler  and 
hull  inspectors  for  the  office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port; 
experts  in  plant  culture  and  plant  breeding;  managers  of 
government  farms  and  experiment  stations  and  a  chief  clerk 
for  the  Insular  Bureau  of  Agriculture;  medical  inspectors  and 
physicians  for  the  Insular  Board  of  Health,  and  a  fire  chief 
for  the  Fire  Department.  The  character  of  these  requisitions 
from  Governors  Taft  and  Wright  for  civil  assistance  is  signifi- 
cant as  indicating  the  decline  of  military  rule  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Special  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  men  for  that  ser- 
vice. They  must  not  only  satisfy  the  Commission  as  to  their 
qualifications  and  experience,  but  there  are  also  unusual 
physical  requirements,  which  prevent  some  very  good  men 
from  entering  the  service,  but  this  is  required  by  the  Philip- 
pine civil  service  act,  and  is  considered  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  interest  ot  the 
service  and  of  economy  to  send  persons  to  the  Philippines 
who  are  in  the  best  physical  condition. 

The  average  man,  before  he  will  agree  to  go  aboaid  the 
transport  at  San  Francisco  and  sail  for  Manila,  insists  upon 
getting  all  the  information  he  can  secure  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation, the  condiiions  of  employment  and  the  prospects  of 
advancement  in  the  service,  At  first  it  was  believed  in  many 
quartets  that  the  Americans  sent  to  the  Islands  would  be 
tlirown  in  with  a  lot  of  semi-savages  or  sent  to  sections  where 
the  inhal>itnnts  were  still  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Peace 
has  now  lieen  secured  in  practically  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Islands,  and  from  letters  received  fiom  Americans  stationed 
in  diff«  rent  pans,  it  is  evident  that  no  further  fear  exists  in 
regard  to  the  personal  safety  of  civil  employes. 

Most  of  the  appointees  take  a  practical  view  of  matters 
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when  they  are  told  that  they  will  not  find  all  the  comforts  of 
home  in  the  Philippines,  and  state  that  they  are  not  going 
there  to  find  such  comforts,  but  to  make  a  career  for  them- 
selves. Among  the  first  who  were  sent  to  the  Philippines  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commission  were  a  number  who  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  but  the  novelty  has  worn 
off  and  those  who  now  seek  information  believe  that  good 
work  in  those  Islands  will  produce  better  results  than  at  home. 
Cases  might  be  cited  where  Americans  occupying  desirable 
positions  m  the  United  States  have  voluntarily  abandoned 
those  positions  for  others  hardly  more  remunerative  in  the 
Philippines.  The  information  now  sent  out  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  those  without  special  qualifications 
have  no  prospects  of  appointment  has  greatly  simplified  the 
situation,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  Americans  in  the 
United  States  are  being  called  for  only  when  no  persons  in 
the  Islands  can  be  secured  to  do  the  work  required.  Practic- 
ally all  the  calls  have  been  for  persons  with  unusual  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  beginning  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  sufficient  eligibles.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  many  of  those  examined  and  tendered  appointments 
within  the  last  few  months  have  declined,  but  recent  reports 
showing  the  abatement  of  that  disease  have  been  communi- 
cated to  appointees  with  good  results. 

Those  who  are  appointed  are  furbished  with  all  the  neces- 
sary information  to  enable  them  to  decide  intelligently 
whether  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  accept  appointment. 
For  tliis  purpose  a  Manual  of  Information  relative  to  the 
Philippine  civil  service  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department  and  distributed  to  applicants. 
It  contains  the  instructions  of  the  President  to  the  Philippine 
Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Laws  and  Amendments,  the 
law  providing  for  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Islands  and 
laws  relating  to  conditions  of  service,  hours  of  labor,  leaves  of 
absence,  transportation  of  employees,  etc.  The  object  is  to 
give  each  person  a  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments before  he  decides  to  go  to  the  Philippines.  While,  as 
stated,  most  of  the  inquiries  from  a[)plicants  are  of  a  practical 
nature,  some  are  received  which  can  hardly  be  placed  in  that 
category.  Several  months  ago,  a  man  who  was  appointed 
from  the  stenography  and  typewriting  register,  and  who  had 
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about  decided  to  accept,  called  at  the  Commission  and  stated 
that  there  was  one  other  point  upon  which  he  desired  informa- 
tion before  going.  He  wished  to  know  whether  each  trans- 
port was  supplied  with  coffins.  He  stated  that  he  had  had  a 
dream  a  few  nights  before  that  he  would  be  buried  at  sea,  and 
if  he  was  to  have  any  choice  in  the  matter  he  preferred  to  be 
returned  in  a  box.  In  another  case,  a  man  who  was  appointed 
said  that  he  had  consulted  with  his  wife  and  that  she  had 
declined  to  go,  and  told  him  that  it  he  went  without  her  she 
would  secure  a  divorce.  He  therefore  asked  to  be  excused 
from  going  after  having  accepted  appointment,  and  hoped 
that  he  had  not  acted  dishonorably  in  stating  that  he  would 
go.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  request  made  by  any 
person  appointed  was  by  a  man  who  stated  that  he  could  not 
induce  his  wife  to  go  unless  arrangements  were  made  to  take 
their  cow  and  stove  aboard  the  transport.  He  subsequently 
declined  to  go  for  other  reasons.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the 
ordinary,  as  the  average  inquirer  takes  a  practical,  common- 
sense  view  of  things,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  information 
which  he  receives  and  the  liberal  arrangements  which  are 
made  to  induce  Americans  to  go  to  the  Islands. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  those  who  are  appointed 
are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  stay  two  years  and  to 
pay  their  traveling  expenses  from  their  place  of  residence  to 
San  Francisco,  while  their  traveling  expenses  from  there  to 
Manila  are  borne  by  the  Insular  Government.  After  six 
monihs  satisfactory  service  this  expense  is  refunded.  Half 
salary  is  allowed  from  the  date  of  embarkation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  full  salary  from  the  date  of  arrival  in  the  Islands. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  families 
of  employes. 

A  liberal  law  has  been  enacted  in  regard  to  leaves  of 
absence.  The  annual  leave  is  graded  according  to  the  salary 
received,  it  being  assumed  that  those  who  are  receiving  the 
largest  salaries  have  the  more  responsible  and  difficult  work 
and  require  more  time  for  recuperation  than  those  on  routine 
work.  Emplo>es  who  receive  less  than  $600  a  year,  prac- 
tically all  Filipinos,  are  granted  15  days*  annual  leave;  those 
receiving  $1,200  or  less  than  $1  800  are  granted  30  days; 
while  those  receiving  $1,800  or  more  are  granted  35  days,  all 
of  which  leave  is  in  addition  to  Sundays  or  days  declared 
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public  holidays.  The  leave  is  also  cumulative  in  character, 
as  in  the  British  India  service.  An  employe  of  the  Philippine 
civil  service  for  three  years  or  more  may,  if  he  requests,  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  service,  be  furnished  with  transporta- 
tion from  Manila  to  San  Francisco  and  be  allowed  half  salary 
for  thirty  days,  in  addition  to  full  salary  for  the  period  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  as  leave  of  absence  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.'  In  addition  to  these  hberal  provisions,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington  in  its  revised  rules, 
now  being  considered,  is  proposing  a  rule  that  any  officer  or 
employe  who  has  served  three  or  more  years  in  the  Philippine 
civil  service  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  classified 
service  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  rules.  If  this  rule  should  be  adopted  it  would  be  an 
additional  inducement  for  competent  men  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines, as  they  would  have  the  assurance  that  after  satisfactory 
service  they  would,  at  the  proper  time,  be  considered  for 
transfer  to  the  home  service. 

Requisitions  for  appomtments  from  Governor  Taft  are 
usually  received  by  cable.  A  special  code  was  prepared  by 
the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board  for  this  purpose  to  save 
expense  and  delay  in  making  appointments.  The  requisitions 
are  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  then  transmitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Commission  acts  upon 
these  requisitions  by  selecting  suitable  eligibles  from  its  regis- 
ters and  reporting  them  for  appointment  to  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs.  The  only  basis  for  selecting  eligibles  is  their 
relative  fitness  as  disclosed  in  their  examination  papers.  In 
deciding  upon  the  best  qualified  persons  it  may  be  stated  that 
complete  harmony  exists  between  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  which  Bureau  acts  for 
the  Phi'ippine  Government  in  making  appointments  of  suit- 
able Americans  whose  qualifications  are  tested  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Up  to  date  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  fill  all 
requisitions  for  professional  men  with  few  exceptions.  The 
only  ones  now  remaining  unfilled  are  for  some  department 
assistants  and  two  or  three  civil  engineers.  In  some  cases 
considerable  delay  has  occurred  between  the  date  of  the  call 
for  appointees  and  the  date  of  sailing  for  Manila.    This  delay, 
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however,  has  been  unavoidable,  as  appointees  with  the  qualifi- 
fications  desired  have  insisted  upon  extensions  of  tinne  before 
their  departure,  while  in  other  cases  transportation  could  not 
be  promptly  provided  on  government  transports  on  account 
of  military  necessities.  Little  difficulty  of  this  kind  is  antici- 
pated in  the  future,  as  the  large  reduction  in  the  military  force 
in  the  Philippines  lessens  the  use  of  the  transports  for  military 
purposes  and  will  make  it  practicable  to  provide  transportation 
for  civilians  without  unusual  delay,  while  the  ample  registers 
which  are  being  established  for  the  Philippine  service  will 
enable  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  select  other  eligibles 
without  delay  when  those  who  are  selected  decline  appoint- 
ment or  ask  for  unreasonable  extensions  of  time  before 
departure. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Americans  sent  to  the  Islands 
through  the  agency  of  the  Commission  five  have  been  reported 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  their  habits  or  lack  of  efficiency. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  of  those  who  were  sent  where 
they  found  a  different  type  of  civilization  and  were  free  from 
the  restraining  influences  of  home  life  would  turn  out  unsatis* 
factory,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  so  few  cases  of  this  kind^have 
been  reported. 

The  interests  of  employes  who  go  to  the  Philippines  are 
safeguarded  in  a  section  ol  the  Philippine  civil  service  act  which 
became  effective  last  October,  providing  that  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  positions  shall  be  filled  by  promotion,  thus  pre- 
venting the  appointment  of  persons  outside  the  service  to  these 
positions.  This  encourages  employes  to  do  their  best,  as  they 
have  the  assurance  that  the  most  capable  will  be  advanced,  as 
vacancies  occur,  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  service. 

While  the  Philippine  civil  service  act  has  been  amended  a 
number  of  times  since  its  passage,  every  amendment  has  been 
made  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  act  or  extending  its 
provisions.  Practically  all  the  positions  in  the  Philippines  are 
now  classified  with  the  exception  of  teachers,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  positions  will  also  be  classified  at  an  early 
date,  which  will  complete  the  classification  of  the  entire 
service. 

The  Filipinos  are  being  provided  with  educational  facili- 
ties and  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.     With  this  knowledge  and  training  in  American 
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methods,  there  will  be  less  and  less  need  for  Americans  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Islands.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  British 
India  service  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Englishmen 
is  the  plan  that  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  in  the  Philippines 
in  employing  Americans.  In  the  British  India  service,  97  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  are  filled  by  natives,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  understand  the  English  language.  As  the 
Filipinos  acquire  this  knowledge,  the  proportion  of  them  in 
public  employment  will  naturally  be  increased  to  the  exclu- 
sions of  Americans,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  perhaps 
not  more  than  15  or  20  years,  when  no  Americans  will  be 
needed  except  in  executive  or  supervisory  posisitions.  With 
the  elimination  of  Americans  from  practically  all  subordinate 
places,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  securing  com- 
petent men  from  the  United  States  for  the  more  important 
work  in  the  Islands  than  there  is  experienced  in  the  British 
India  service  in  securing  qualified  Englishmen  for  that  ser- 
vice, which  they  are  glad  to  enter  for  the  career  that  it  affords. 
No  Americans  should  be  sent  to  the  Islands  unless  they 
have  qualities  which  are  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things.  Those  who  are  sent  should  be  representative  men,  as 
the  Filipinos  are  a  sensitive  race  and  form  their  opinion  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions  from  the  class  of  men  sent  to  the 
Islands.  The  reasons  for  sending  only  the  best  men  to  the 
Philippines  are  well  summarized  in  a  recent  publication  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  entitled 
"Colonial  Administration  from  1800-1900."  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  by  an  extract  from  this  publication  which,  although 
it  relates  to  colonial  conditions  in  general,  has  special  appli- 
cation to  the  Philippine  service. 

**In  no  part  of  the  government  service  can  there  be  a  greater 
necessity  for  careful  selection  of  men  or  for  careful  training  for  such 
service.  Located  at  a  long  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  home  jjovern- 
ment,  removed  in  many  cases  from  close  official  observation  and  scm- 
tiny,  free  to  a  great  extent  from  the  opportunity  of  criticism  by 
individuals  or  the  press,  or  both,  and  subjected  to  peculiar  temptations 
through  opportunities  for  profit  by  business  or  administrative  work,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  person  chosen  be  of  the  highest  moral  qualifica- 
tions; while  the  fact  that  they  must  rely  more  on  their  own  judgment 
than  those  who  are  constantly  under  supervision,  or  who  have  constant 
opportunity  for  consultation  requiries  that  they  be  possessed  of  high 
intellectual  qualities  and  good  training.     The  further  fact  that  without 
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an  acquaintance  with  local  conditions,  laws  and  customs  in  the  colony 
they  are  of  comparatively  little  value  increases  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing them  permanently  in  the  service  in  case  they  prove  faithful  and 
capable." 

I  fear  that  I  have  consumed  more  than  the  time  allotted 
me.  I  must  plead  as  an  excuse,  however,  the  scopt  of  the 
subject  assigned  me,  and  I  trust  that  from  this  review  of  the 
work  accomplished  you  are  satisfied  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  establishing,  what  Governors  Taft  and  Wright,  and 
the  Philippine  Commission  desire,  an  honest  and  efficient 
civil  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Civil  Service  Reform  Principles  in 

Education. 


LUCY   M.    SALMON. 


IT  is  a  well-known  truth  that  the  most  conservative  of  insti- 
tutions are  those  through  which  the  processes  of  education 
are  accomphshed.  Education  chngs  to'  the  old  and  rever- 
ences the  past ;  it  is  guided  by  tradition  and  governed  by 
precedent.  It  is  on  its  guard  against  the  adoption  of  new 
ideas  and  the  acceptance  of  novel  theories,  and  it  has  ever 
been  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader.  This  condition  would 
be  surprising  were  not  an  explanation  for  it  readily  found  in 
the  long  domination  of  the  educational  system  by  that  even 
more  conservative  influence,  the  church.  For  centuries  the 
church  led  and  education  followed. 

This  conservatism  has  not  been  changed  by  the  partial 
substitution  of  civil  for  ecclesiastical  control;  it  is  now  the 
State  instead  of  the  church  that  leads,  while  education  still 
follows.  This  condition  is  well  described  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Low- 
ell, when  he  says  of  the  political  system:  **  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  European  family  of  nations,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  great  divisions  of  mankind,  that  among  them  different 
ideals  of  government  and  of  life  arise  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  before  the  whole  of  a  community  has  entirely  adopted 
one  set  of  principles,  the  more  advanced  thinkers  are  already 
passing  on  to  another."  ♦ 

If  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
State  and  education,  it  must  follow  that  the  starting  point  of 
the  statesman  becomes  the  goal  of  the  educator.  Hence  the 
educational  system  constantly  suflers  from  the  employment  of 
antiquated  political  methods  that  have  never  represented  our 

♦  Era  of  the  French  Revolution^  /.  /. 
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highest  ideals,  and  from  attempts  to  employ  principles  not  in 
harmony  with  the  generally  accepted  ideas  of  the  best  form 
of  political  government.  Illustrations  of  this  slower  pace,  in 
which  education  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  State,  are  s^n 
in  the  survival  of  denominational  schools  long  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  in  the  adoption  and  retention  of 
the  monarchical  principle  in  educational  organization  long 
after  its  abandonment  in  the  political  world,  and  in  the  edu- 
cational disfranchisement  of  all  officers  of  instruction  so  far  a» 
regards  the  choice  of  their  superior  officers. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  was  long  after  the  can- 
cer of  the  spoils  theory  was  introduced  into  the  body  politic 
before  its  corruptmg  effects  were  noticeable  in  the  educational 
system.  But  once  introduced,  the  evil  has  spread  with  great 
rapidity  until  its  extent  is  perhaps  most  realized  by  those 
whose  activities  have  been  given  to  checking  its  growth  in  po- 
litical life. 

The  organization  of  educational  work  has  lent  itself  readily 
to  this  rapid  development  of  the  spoils  evil.  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  educational  system,  the  states  have  governed 
their  educational  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Politicians  and 
well-meaning  philanthropists  have  thus  often  been  able  to 
control  the  general  situation,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the 
teaching  of  certain  subjects,  like  American  History,  in  the  in- 
terests of  patriotisin,  •  or  prescribing  that  certain  definite  tenets 
should  be  taught,  such  as  the  injurious  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  virtues  of 
bimetalism. 

In  the  choice  of  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction, 
politics,  rather  than  merit,  has  sometimes  been  considered,  f 
while  the  adoption  of  uniform  text  books  published  by  the 
State  opens  up  unlimited  possibilities  for  corruption. 

But  the  stronghold  of  the  politician  is  in  the  local  admin- 
istration of  the  public  schools  in  towns  and  cities.     In  these 


*  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  insistence  on  this  idea  in  the  smaller 
States.  The  State  Legislature  of  Nevada,  for  example,  instructs  its 
teachers  "to  kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism." 

f  Some  years  since  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
elected  by  a  State  Legislature  and  some  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  State 
congratulated  the  public  on  the  ideal  choice  made,  since  the  person  elec- 
ted  had  served  faithfully  the  cause  of  the  republican  party. 
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places  the  management  and  control  of  public  educational  af- 
fairs is  in  the  hands  of  two  distinct  bodies — the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  superintendent.  Of  these  two,  the  more  im- 
portant is  the  board  of  education,  What  are  its  functions  ? 
They  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  The  most  obvious 
are  the  business  duties  or  those  that  concern  the  educational 
plant.  These  include  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  buildings,  the  decision  in  regard  to 
methods  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment ;  all  of  these  duties  carry  with  them  the  letting  of  large 
numbers  of  important  contracts. 

A  second  class  concerns  the  material  equipment  of  the 
schools.  This  comprises  the  purchase  of  school  furniture, 
necessary  apparatus,  libraries,  decorative  material,  stationery 
and  similar  supplies,  and  the  selection  and  payment  of  jani- 
tors, watchmen  and  other  caretakers. 

A  third  class  is  connected  with  the  specific  field  of  edu- 
cation. This  includes  the  selection  and  appointment  of  sup- 
erintendent, principals  and  teachers ;  the  decision  in  regard 
to  th3  establishment  of  technical  schools,  commercial  schools, 
evening  schools,  training  schools  for  teachers,  general  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  training,  courses  of  public  lectures,  uni- 
versity extension  and  similar  educational  activities;  the  choice 
of  text-books  and  finally  the  general  questions  connected 
with  the  curriculum. 

In  view  of  these  manifold  activities,  it  is  important  to  in- 
quire how  the  members  of  the  boards  of  education  receive 
their  office.  Three  general  types  of  school  boards  are  found. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  a  numerous  body,  made  up  of  members 
representing  the  various  wards  of  the  city  and  residing  in 
them.  Election  to  the  school  board  of  this  pattern  is  sought 
by  political  aspirants,  who  reason  that,  judging  by  the  past, 
the  school  board  is  the  first  round  in  the  political  ladder  that 
stretches  from  the  street  to  the  Presidency.  The  temptations, 
therefore,  are  manifold  to  purchase  for  school  sites  property 
that  may  be  ill  adapted  for  school  purposes,  but  property  that 
a  brother  politician  desires  to  sell;*  to  appoint  tor  the  con- 
struction of  school   buildings   a   local   architect   who  builds 


*  In  one  city  the  high  school  is  located  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  diffi- 
cult to  be  reached  on  foot,  while  street-car  lines  passed  on  two  sides  of 
it  and  the  resulting  noise  is  almost  intolerable. 


dwelling-houses,  churches,  court-houses,  banks,  opera-houses 
and  school  buildings  with  equal  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
different  uses  each  building  is  to  serve ;  to  let  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  to  those  whose  political  support  is  sought; 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  training-school  for 
city  teachers,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  have  better  trained 
teachers  as  from  a  wish  to  keep  at  home  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  may  be  centers  of  political  influence. 

It  is  school  boards,  thus  elected,  who  have  ruled  that  only 
residents  of  a  city  may  occupy  positions  in  the  schools;  that 
only  one  member  of  a  family  may  be  appointed,  and  that 
married  women  may  not  be  appointed,  because,  if  married, 
presumably  they  do  not  need  the  salary.  It  is  school  boards 
so  chosen  that  refuse  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  the 
ground  that  members  of  the  same  family  have  already  had 
their  salaries  increased;  that,  in  some  localities,  give  posi- 
tions in  the  schools  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  m  others  to 
those  who  contribute  most  generously  to  the  campaign 
funds  of  the  dominant  political  party;  that  promote  teachers, 
on  the  principle  of  priority  of  appointment — irrespective  of 
their  qualifications  for  the  advanced  position,  and  con- 
versely, cut  off  the. last  teachers  to  be  appointed,  no  mat- 
ter how  successful  he  may  have  been,  if  a  reduction  in  the 
teaching  force  is  necessary;  that  appoint  young  women  to 
important  positions  with  the  object  uf  retaining  the  political 
support  of  the  families  they  represent;*  that  give  places  to 
young  men  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  have  a  political 
**  pull,"  t  that    install,  as    principals    of   schools,  men    who 


*  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  Tammany  district  leaders  had  secured 
positions  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  for  four  sisters  of  one 
of  his  political  subordinates.  When  the  subordinate,  at  one  time,  re- 
fused to  follow  his  leader,  charges  of  the  basest  ingratitude  were  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  all  the  members  of  the  Tammany  camp. 

f  In  one  of  our  large  city  high  schools,  a  department  of  biology  was 
recently  established.  Among  the  candidates  for  the  position  of  head  of 
the  department  was  a  young  man  of  small  education,  who  had  made  a 
failure  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  young  women,  a  college  graduate,  who  had 
made  a  special  study  of  biology.  The  broken-down  lawyer  was  **in" 
with  the  powers  in  control  and  received  the  app>ointment.  Public  opinion 
and  the  attitude  of  the  students  soon  compelled  his  resignation  and  the 
young  women  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  ultimately  receiTcd 
the  appointment. 
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murder  the  King's  English,  and  that  remove  teachers  who 
are  unwilling  to  serve  the  personal  ends  of  its  members;  * 
that  furnish  the  schools  with  geographies  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  with  text-books  in  science  written  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  that  purchase  stereopticans  without  lantern  slides,  and 
that  contract  for  chromos  by  the  score  to  be  used  as  wall  de- 
corations, t 

It  is  in  connection  with  school  boards  of  this  type,  elected 
by  and  from  the  wards  as  their  representatives,  that  the  worst 
scandals  in  the  administration  ot  the  public  schools  have 
arisen.  Their  attitude  towards  their  duties  is  perhaps  illus- 
trated by  a  recent  session  of  a  school  board,  where  a  member 
said  with  pride  that  he  was  not  an  educator  in  any  way, 
shape,  manner,  or  form  whatever,  and  that  if  the  people 
elected  him  on  that  supposition,  they  made  a  great  mistake.  | 

The  manifold  evils  of  the  method  of  electing  school  trus- 
tees in  this  manner  may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
a  citizens'  committee  that  has  for  many  years  been  attempt- 
ing, as  yet  ineffectually,  to  free  one  of  our  great  cities  from 
the  grip  of  the  spoilsmen.  Where  the  ward  system  prevails, 
the  committee  reports,  **the  natural  tendency  isforthe  holders 
of  places  on  the  board  to  be  governed  by  considerations  of 
ward  politics,  rather  than  by  the  interests  of  the  schools  at 
large.  This  is  not  theory  ;  at  present,  janitorships  are  traded 
off,  and  even  principalships  of  schools  in  certain  wards  are 
regarded,  as  the  perquisites  of  representatives  of  such  wards. 

*  One  teacher  has  recently  been  compelled  to  resign  because  she 
refused  to  use  her  influence  to  secure  a  railway  pass  for  the  president  of 
the  board,  from  her  uncle,  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  trunk 
lines. 

f  A  few  years  since  I  visited  the  public  schools  of  a  large  city  that 
numbered  among  its  civic  associations,  one  for  the  encouragement  of 
art.  This  association  had  a  large  and  invaluable  collection  of  prints,  il- 
lustrating literary  and  historical  subjects.  Each  was  tastefully  framed 
in  passe-partout  and  bore  in  print  a  full  explanatory  description  of  the 
scene,  locality,  event,  building  or  person  represented.  These  pictures 
were  loaned  to  the  different  public  schools,  and  were  changed  every 
three  months.  The  week  I  visited  the  schools,  these,  by  the  authority 
of  the  school  board,  were  being  replaced  by  hundreds  of  cheap,  meaning- 
less pictures  gaudily  framed,  that  had  apparently  been  purchased  by  the 
wholesale. 

X  Report  •/  tht  National  Educaiional  Association^  1900,  p.  618. 
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Buildings  are  secured  for  wards  by  members  having  the  great- 
est '  pull,'  and  other  districts  are  deprived  of  schools,  regard- 
less of  the  needs  of  such  districts.  The  whole  school  manage* 
ment  becomes  a  system  of  trading  of  ward  interests.  The 
school  district  should  be  a  unit  if  economical  and  systematic 
arrangement  is  to  be  possible." 

The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  if 
school  boards  are  elected  for  political  or  partisan  reasons, 
superintendents  and  teachers  will  be  elected  on  similar 
grounds,  teachers  will  come  to  regard  their  occupation  as  a 
trade,  not  as  a  profession,*  educational  funds  will  be  misman- 
aged, inferior  school  equipment  will  be  supplied,  and  the  ed- 
ucational results  will  be  far  from  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditures made.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  degeneration 
has  been  the  establishment  of  private  schools  supported  by 
the  wealthy  classes,  who  have  paid  from  one  pocket  heavy 
fees  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  from  the  other 
pocket  still  heavier  tolls  to  the  political  highwaymen  who 
have  used  the  school  funds  to  secure  their  own  political  pre- 
ferment or  personal  advancement.  Those  who  cannot  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools  have  been  obliged, 
if  their  protest  against  it  has  been  unavailing,  to  accept,  with 
all  its  baneful  results,  the  extension  of  the  spoils  theory  from 
the  political  to  the  educational  system. 

An  awakening  appreciation  of  the  impossibility  of  having 
an  efficient  administration  of  the  schools  as  long  as  their 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  numerous  body  elected  on  a  par- 
tisan ticket  has  led,  in  some  places,  to  the  substitution  for  it 
of  a  small  body  elecle'l  on  a  general  ticket  or  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  Experience  has  seemed  to  show  that  if  govern- 
ing bo  lies  are  so  elected  or  appointed  there  is  less  danger  of 
jobbery  and  log-rolling  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  on 
their  financial  side,  and  that  teachers  will  be  less  likely  to  be 

*  The  Chicago  Teachers*  Federation  recently  voted  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  trades  union  and  to  ask  admission  to  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — Literary  Digest^  November  22,  1902. 

In  New  York  city,  the  Central  Federated  Union  voted  December 
31,  to  attempt  to  organize  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  and  di- 
rected its  organization  committee'  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  public  school 
teachers  for  the  purpose. —  The  Tribune,  December  22,  1902. 
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appointed  for  reasons  of  political  influence,  religious  affilia- 
tions, family  connection,  personal  popularity,  or  a  desire  to 
protect  home  industries,  than  on  account  of  character,  schol- 
arship, professional  training,  and  teaching  ability. 

So  much  is  the  political  control  of  the  schools  to  be  de- 
plored that  it  would  seem  as  if  every  community  would  be  on 
its  guard  against  the  insidious  rule  and  use  all  means  possible 
to  avert  such  an  unfortunate  condition;  but  the  general 
apathy  that  characterizes  nearly  every  town  in  the  administra- 
tion o\  its  local  political  affairs  is  still  more  in  evidence  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  work.  So  little  has  as  yet 
been  accomplished  to  rid  the  schools  of  political  influence 
that  we  seem  not  yet  to  have  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  our  great  inland  cities 
has  recently  written :  **  1  have  yet  to  find  the  city  where 
political  influence  does  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  find 
its  way  into  the  school  department ";  and  his  words  would 
doubtless  be  echoed  by  large  numbers  of  his  fellow-superin- 
tendents. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  the  principles 
of  civil  service  reform  have  taken  such  deep  root  that  few  are 
found  who  openly  call  in  question  their  wisdom  and  efficiency. 
In  the  forty  years  that  have  intervened  since  Mr.  Jenckes  be- 
gan his  heroic  struggle  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  substitution  of  the  merit  system  for  the  spoils  system  in 
the  political  field,  enormous  progress  has  been  made,  and  po- 
litical parties  now  vie  with  each  other  in  protestations  of  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  the  victories  have,  as  yet,  been  largely  within  the 
domain  of  politics.  The  spoilsmen  have  been  driven  from 
the  great  departments  of  public  administration  in  Washington 
and  from  state  and  municipal  strongholds  only  to  redouble 
their  assaults  on  the  public  school  system.  While  men  have 
slept,  the  enemy  has  sown  the  tares ! 

That  this  should  be  the  case  has  been  but  natural.  The 
evils  of  the  spoils  system,  as  found  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, are  far  more  patent  than  is  their  manisfestation  else- 
where, because  of  the  great  publicity  that  atttnds  all  presi- 
dential and  cabinet  appointments.  Yet  the  opportunities  of- 
fered the  spoilsmen  are  in  the  aggregate  far  greater  in  the 
educational  than  in  the  political  field.     The  total  number  of 
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teachers  approximate  500,000,  while  the  total  number  of  civil 
officers  is  less  than  one- half  as  many. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  said,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
1 89 1  before  the  National  Educational  Association:  "The 
alphabet  is  the  ally  of  liberty,  and  in  any  accurate  account  of 
the  forces  that  have  made  America,  the  public  school  must 
stand  first."  But  the  public  school,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who  would  predicate  Mr.  Curtis' 
words  of  the  future,  rather  than  as  yet  of  the  past,  must  have 
an  ally.  The  great  masses  of  those  connected  with  it  are 
not  only  poweness  to  accomplish  reform,  but  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  assaults  of  enemies.  The  public  school  is 
inert,  it  lacks  initiative,  it  is  a  follower,  not  a  leader.  All  the 
more  important,  therefore,  is  it  that  the  leadership  should  be 
wise,  capable,  and  disinterested. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  body  of  influential  men, 
who  have  already  accomplished  so  much  in  wresting  the  civil 
service  from  the  clutch  of  the  grasping  politician,  will  turn  its 
attention  to  the  public  school  and  make  it  indeed — to  adapt 
the  words  of  Mr.  Curtis — the  great  force  that  lies  behind  the 
ideal  America?  Such  effort  would  be  doubly  repaid  in  the 
building  up  of  a  great  constituency  imbued  with  high  ideals 
of  public  service. 

When  a  reform  in  tlie  civil  service  was  agitated  in  Eng- 
land, Sir  James  Stephen  said  that  a  moral  revolution  was 
necessary  in  that  country  before  tlie  reform  could  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  Could  the  educational  system  be  freed 
from  the  curse  of  the  spoils  evil,  and  could  the  youth  of  the 
land  be  taught  by  example  and  daily  conduct,  as  well  as  by 
precept,  the  higher  ideals  of  public  life,  the  moral  revolution 
that  would  result  would  turn  the  ideals  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  into  accomplished  facts. 
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The  Spread  of  Civil  Service  Reform  Principles 
through  the  Agency  of  Women's  Clubs. 


MRS.    IMOGEN   B.    OAKLEY. 


IN  the  Ne\¥  York  public  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  test  the 
ability  of  the  primary  classes  in  English  composition  by 
writing  the  part  of  a  story  upon  tiie  blackboard,  and  then  re- 
quiring the  class  to  complete  it  in  their  own  language  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  individual  ideas.  Recently  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  East  Side  schools  wrote  upon  the  board  this  little 
narrative: 

'<A  poor  little  girl  was  once  selling  apples  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion. A  train  came  in  and  several  of  the  passengers  bought 
fruit  from  her,  and  then  went  back  to  their  seats.  Just  before 
<he  tr.iin  started  another  man  came  to  the  steps  and  asked  her 
how  much  she  charged  for  her  apples.  *  Three  for  ten  cents, 
sir/  she  answered.  *Then  give  me  three/  he  said,  and  took 
the  apples,  but  before  he  had  paid  for  them,  the  train  pulled  out. 
The  man  thought  he  would  save  the  ten  cents  by  not  paying 
for  the  apples  so  he  went  back  into  the  car,  leaving  the  little 
girl  crying  on  the  platform.  But  the  mayor  of  the  town  was 
sitting  in  the  next  seat,  and  had  watched  the  whole  incident. 
*  Now,'  said  the  teacher,  *what  did  the  mayor  do  ?  * " 

One  little  girl  who  had  grown  up  on  the  East  Side  and 
had  unconsciously  marked  the  ways  of  some  city  officials, — 
and  had  she  lived  in  Philadelphia  her  experience  would  have 
been  the  same, — continued  the  story  thus  : 

**  Then  the  mayor  was  glad  because  he  had  seen  it  all,  and 
could  make  the  man  give  him  half  the  ten  cents.  So  he  went 
up  and  told  the  man  that  he  had  seen  what  had  been  done. 
And  of  course  the  man  gave  him  five  cents  right  away.'* 

An  acquaintance  of  my  own  in  a  city  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania consented  to  serve  as  a  candidate  for  a  school  director 
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in  her  ward.  It  was  considered  advisable  that  she  should  be 
on  the  ticket  of  each  party  so  she  and  a  committee  of  her 
supporters  waited  upon  the  ward  leader  and  asked  that  her 
name  be  placed  upon  the  regular  party  ticket.  '  If  it  were 
any  other  office/  said  the  boss,  '  I  might  consider  it,  but  a 
man  is  needed  as  a  school  director.  Why,  school  directors 
do  all  my  dirty  poetical  work.* " 

Before  the  last  February  election  in  this  city,  a  candidate 
on  the  machine  ticket  made  a  stout  defense  of  the  right  of  the 
machine  to  assess  public  school  teachers,  although  but  220  of 
the  3640  teachers  are  men  and  entitled  to  vote.  *'  School 
teachers  are  at  the  public  crib  the  same  as  policemen  and  fire- 
men," argued  the  man  to  a  Ledger  reporter,  *'  and  should  be 
assessed  just  the  same." 

It  is  facts  like  these  that  are  awakening  the  women  of  the 
country  to  a  realising  sense  of  the  inherent  immorality  of  the 
spoils  system.  If  the  public  schools  are  to  be  managed  by 
men  who  will  accept  orders  from  political  leaders,  if  black- 
mail, extortion  and  bribery  are  to  distinguish  our  educational 
system  ;  if  the  children  are  to  be  initiated  at  an  early  age  into 
the  world  of  "graft,"  then  indeed  it  is  time  for  the  mothers  to 
rouse  themselves,  even  though  the  fathers  remain  indifferent. 
Into  minds  thus  prepared,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  has  continued  to  sow 
the  seed  of  "  divine  discontent  "  with  existing  conditions,  and 
to  foster  the  growth  of  every  budrling  desire  for  better  gov- 
ernment. Wisely  availing  itself  of  organizations  already  in 
existence,  it  has  continued  its  endeavors  to  influence  public 
opinion  through  the  agency  of  the  Women's  clubs.  The 
workers  have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  The  number 
ot  Federation  and  Club  centres  taking  up,  the  study  of  the 
civil  service  increase  steadily,  and  unprejudicial  study  invari- 
ably makes  converts.  Many  of  the  State  Federations  have 
added  to  their  present  committees,  a  committee  on  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform,  whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  literature,  to  influ- 
ence legislation  by  attending  public  meetings  and  legislative 
sessions,  and  to  spread  abroad  by  every  possible  means  cor- 
rect information  on  this  vital  principle  of  good  government. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Perkins  of  Concord,  one  whole 
hour  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  which 
was  held  at  Los  Angeles  last  spring  was  devoted  to  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  Reform.  The  subject  was  considered  in  its  relation  to 
our  public  schools ;  to  our  institutions  of  chanties  and  correc- 
tions ;  and  in  its  effect  upon  law  and  order  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  So  much  interest  was  aroused  that  it  was  moved  and 
carried  unanimously  that  '*  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Biennial 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  here  assembled, 
recommend  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Directors  that  a  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  Reform  be  added  to  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Federation." 

A  strong  committee  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  resolution. 
The  workers  fully  realize  that  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
individual  women,  but  they  believe  that  public  opinion  can  be 
moulded  by  organizations  acting  together;  and  they  believe 
further,  that  by  uniting  the  needs  of  the  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  the  condition  of  women  and  children  in  the 
industrial  world  with  a  reform  of  the  civil  service  they  are 
placing  this  reform  upon  the  ethical  basis  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

It  is  quite  true  that  women  in  general  do  not  come  into 
personal  contact  with  political  corruption,  and  hence  do  not 
appreciate  its  demoralizing  influence,  but  each  year  sees  more 
women  serving  upon  the  governing  boards  of  public  institu- 
tions; more  women  studying  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  school  director;  more 
women  as  factory  inspectors  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  child 
slave,  that  victim  of  the  combined  cupidity  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  its  own  parents ;  and  it  is  from  this  ever  increasing 
number  of  women  officials  that  women  in  general  are  learning 
the  necessity  of  a  more  honest  and  efficient  administration. 

What  the  Merit  System  means  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic institutions  is  more  and  more  clearly  understood,  and  work 
towards  the  end  of  placing  such  institutions  under  a  good 
civil  service  law  has  been  started  in  several  of  these  states  in 
which  such  a  law  is  lacking.  The  principal  need  of  the  Aux- 
iliary in  presenting  this  work  is  a  supply  of  appropriate  litera- 
ture, and  interesting  and  capable  speakers.  There  will  be  an 
endeavor  to  present  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  at  the 
Charities  and  Corrections  Conference  to  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
May,  1903. 

After  two  years  untiring  effort,  the  Auxiliary  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  college  women. 
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During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  a  body  of  4000  college-bred  women,  has  been  a 
very  efficient  ally  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
to  our  educated  young  women  the  Merit  System  ensures 
greater  opportunity  to  compete  for  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  branches  in  Chicfigo,  Detroit,  Ann  Harbor 
and  New  York  have  given  especial  indication  of  their  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  good  government,  and  the  friendly  animus  of  the 
whole  Association  was  manifested  at  cheir  Annual  Conference 
held  quite  recently  in  Washington,  when  Civil  Service  Reform 
was  given  a  prominent  place  on  the  program,  and  the  mem- 
bers listened  with  interest  to  an  address  by  Hon.  William 
Dudley  Foulke. 

Through  the  Secretary  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  and  through  the  he^d  workers  in  social  settlements, 
the  Auxiliary  has  been  enabled  to  reach  the  large  class  of 
women  who  are  wage  workers.  Many  thousand  pamphlets 
written  by  Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly,  herself  a  wage  worker,  and 
explaining  wherein  working  women  will  profit  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  civil  service  law,  has  been  circulated  among  these 
women.  The  response  so  far  has  been  meagre.  Their  tiain- 
ing  has  made  them,  perhaps,  receptive,  rather  than  responsive, 
but  when  they  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of  better  fac- 
tory laws  and  more  efficient  inspection  and  to  realize  how 
much  their  comfort  and  well  being  depend  upon  honest  offi- 
cials, we  can  be  certain  that  the  influence  of  their  organiza 
tions  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  Merit  System. 

In  addition  to  this  active  propaganda,  the  Au.xiliary  has 
successfully  conducted  its  second  and  third  prize  competitions. 
The  essays  submitted  for  the  second  record  competition  dealt 
with  the  history  and  condition  of  the  civil  service  in  some 
town  personally  known  to  the  competitor,  and  was  oi)en  to 
club  women  throughout  the  country.  The  third  competition 
was  open  to  the  High  School  pupils  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  the  subject  of  the  essays  being  "  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Spoils  System  in  New  York." 

The  Auxiliary  thus  looks  back  upon  a  year  of  great  activ- 
ity along  all  lines.  It  has  extended  its  influence  in  every 
state,  and  has  reached  all  classes  of  women ;  and  such  a  re- 
sponse has  been  evoked  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  foun- 
dation for  the  enthusiastic  prediction  that  by  another  year 
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every  hamlet  in  every  state  and  territory  will  know  the  mean- 
ing of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  has  continued  its  educational  work  with 
notable  success.  The  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Cary, 
setting  forth  the  respective  claims  of  the  Merit  System  and 
the  Spoils  System  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  average  High 
School  pupil,  and  intended  for  collateral  use  in  the  study  of 
United  States  history  has  met  with  much  commendation  from 
teachers  of  history.  So  great  was  the  approval  expressed  by 
the  High  School  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  Auxiliary 
offered  to  give  the  pamphlet  to  all  public  schools  whose 
teachers  would  agree  to  make  use  of  it  in  their  history  classes. 
Asa  result  of  this  offer  over  9000  copies  have  already  been 
distributed,  a  great  proportion  going  to  Roman  Catholic 
Parochial  schools.  In  addition  to  40  High  Schools  in  Mass- 
achusetts, they  have  supplied  120  schools  in  24  states.  All 
the  High  Schools  in  Milwaukee  are  using  the  pamphlet.  The 
St.  Louis  School  Board  has  voted  to  introduce  it  into  all  the 
High  Schools  in  that  city ;  the  Baltimore  School  Board  is 
consiiiering  like  action,  and  the  Auxiliary  has  received  practi- 
cal assurance  that  the  pamphlet  shall  be  used  in  every  high 
and  grammar  school  in  San  Francisco.  Through  the  co-op- 
eration of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  it  has  been  placed  in 
Tuskegee  and  five  other  colored  schools  in  the  South 

Letters  have  been  received  from  school  masters  expressing 
not  only  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Cary  pam- 
phlet, but  testifying  to  the  interest  awakened  in  their  pupils. 
The  effect  of  this  ethical  ^teaching  seems  to  have  penetrated 
even  to  the  primary  classes,  for  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  small  boy,  who  had  evidently  studied  his  geography  lesson 
by  the  light  of  recent  events  defined  an  Island  as  **  a  body  of 
land  entirely  surrounded  by  politics." 

Before  another  school  year  opens,  the  Massachu'ietts  Aux- 
iliary hopes  to  have  ready  for  school  purposes  other  pamphlets 
which  will  show  clearly  the  far  reaching  effects  of  the  Spoils 
System  in  great  cities.  One  such  already  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  and  the  Auxiliary  is 
also  indebted  to  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of  Vassar  College 
for  a  civil  service  reform  syllabus  of  deep  interest  and  value. 

Besides  this  special  educational  work  the  Auxiliary  has 
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co-operated  with  the  State  Federation  Civil  Service  Reform 
Committee  in  holding  meetings  in  many  towns  throughout 
Massachusetts.  All  these  women's  organizations. are  grateful 
to  the  National  League  for  continued  counsel  and  help,  and 
chiefly  for  the  fraternal  welcome  which  has  greeted  their  offer 
of  co-operation. 

The  condition  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Pennsylvania 
suggests  the  undertaker  adveitisement  in  Punch  :  **  Why  live 
and  be  miserable,  when  you  can  be  buried  decent  and  com- 
fortable for  two  pound  ten.'* 

There  is  only  one  Woman's  Club  in  the  State  that  has  a 
Civil  Service  Reform  Committee — the  Civic  Club  of  this  City. 
Th^t  Committee  is  however  steadfastly  endeavoring  to  make 
itself  felt  throughout  the  Stale.  It  presented  the  claims  of  the 
Merit  System  before  the  last  two  Federation  meetings ;  it  was 
the  intermediary  in  distributing  the  Massachusetts  pamphlet 
to  the  Philadelphia  High  Schools,  it  has  co-operated  with  the 
New  York  Auxiliary  in  their  efforts  to  interest  all  women's  or- 
ganizations by  bringing  civil  service  reform  to  the  attention  of 
various  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is 
prepared  to  provide  a  speaker  on  the  subject  for  any  women's 
club  in  the  State. 

The  chief  need  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  moment 
seems  to  be  the  kind  of  an  inventor  who  shall  eclipse  Mar- 
coni's most  marvelous  feats  and  give  us  wireless  politics. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  woik  of  women's  organizations 
for  an  improved  civil  service  ihere  is  so  much  that  is  encour- 
aging that  the  workers  are  surely  justified  in  beginning  another 
year  with  the  energy  that  is  born  of  hope.  Considermg  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  against  what  odds,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  a  motto  for  all  civil  service  reform  workers,  a  mot- 
to that  breathes  defiance  to  obstacles,  and  unfolds  before  us 
the  glorious  prospect  of  a  civil  service  purified  and  regener- 
ated, the  immortal  motto  of  the  late  illustrious  Sam  Patch  : 

**  Some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others." 
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ORGANIZATION 

OF   THE 

National  Civil-Service  Reform  Leaj^ue. 


CONSTITUTION 

[revised    DECEMBER    13,    I9OO.] 

Article  I. 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  perscribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  Society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 
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With  the  approval  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  may  or- 
ganize Correspondence  Committers,  of  not  less  than  three 
members,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  Civil  Service  Reform  Association ; 
the  members  of  such  Committees  shall  have  the  same  status 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant-Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VL 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Council. 

Tne  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 
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The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
cept that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 

Article  VII. 

The  Council  may,  subject  to  these  articles,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and» 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  League  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days*  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  IX. 

Any  provision  ot  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, if  a  vote  by  Associations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Council. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[adopted   by   the   council  JANUARY    l8,    I9OI.] 

§  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place,  in  each  year,  as  the  Council  may 
determine. 

§  2.  At  least  three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  each  year,  one  of  which  shall  be  as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  others 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  b*e  fixed  by  its  Chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman 
or  by  the  President  of  the  League,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

§  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  at  its 
meeting  next  succeeding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

§  4.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  place  of  its  deposit,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  he  shall  state  the  sources  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  expenditures 
made,  during  the  year. 

§  5.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  be :  - 

1.  The  reading  and  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting. 
And  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

2.  The  admission  of  new  Associations. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer, 

4.  Report  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 
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§  6.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees 
to  be  annually  appointed  as  the  Council  shall  direct : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members; 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Publication,  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members ;  and,  exofficio^  the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
League;  and 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Law,  to  consist  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers, and,  ex-officioy  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

These  Committees  shall  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  respective  titles;  vacancies  occuring  in  any  one  of 
them  may  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

§  7.  The  following  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
aa  the  Council  shall  direct,  and  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  next  following: 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers and,  ex*officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, and,  ex'officio^  the  President  of  the  League. 

These  two  Committees  shall  submit  their  leports  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  immediately  preceding  the  a»nuai  meet- 
ing of  the  League. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Report  and  Programme,  to  consist  of 
two  members,  and,  ex  officio^  the  President  of  th^  League,  the 
Chairman  tA  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  ;  a  part  of  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  8.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  members,  provided  that,  in 
the  latter  event,  notice  of  the  contemplated  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  call  of  the  meeting. 
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